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DOROTHY. 



CHAPTEE L 

At first thou gaT*8t me milk and aweetneaiea — 

I had my wUh and way. 
My daya were atrew'd with flowera and happlneas ^ 

There was no month but May. 

Gboroe Herbekt. 

It was late in the eyening [of one of the last days 
of May, when, after a brief cessation, carriages began 
again to roll through Grosyenoivsqaarey that Blanche 
Mowbray repaired to her room to deck her hair with its 
wreath of bright geranium, and to arrange the folds of 
her ball-dress. The ready fingers of her sister Dorothy 
effected these final decorations , and when they were 
completed, she fell back a few paces, and held up her 
candle, so as to observe the effect. 

The most laborious detector of family likeness could 
scarcely have traced a resemblance between the two 
sisters. Blanche* was fair and full formed, with a clear, 
though not a brilliant, complexion, and large, sleepy 
blue eyes; in all her movements there was a certain in- 
dolent grace, and her quiet, self-possessed manner gave 
her the air of being as much above het tq^ ^<^ ^s^ V^s^ 
sister appeared below it Dorothya b^!^\. «sA ^^^^bsSa^ 

Ihrothy, \ 
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figare was set off by no adyantages of dress; she wore a 
high and close-fitting dress, and the long, dark hair, 
which might have relieved the outline of her colourless 
face, was drawn off her temples, and loosely gathered 
into a knot behind, after a fashion which might possibly 
be convenient, but certainly was not becoming. 

**You really look very nice," said Dorothy; "partly 
owing to your intrinsic merits, and partly to my judicious 
aid. If I had suffered you to ring for Smith, she would 
have looped up your skirt like a window-curtain, and 
set on your wreath with the angular precision of her 
own character." 

'*You are sure that the wreath is properly secured?*' 
said Blanche, anxiously. 

"Quite sure; do not allow any misgivings to scare 
away your best topics. Here are your gloves, and so 
let us go down stairs, for papa must be waiting for his 
second cup of tea." 

"I wish you were going with me," Blanche said, on 
the staircase. "I should enjoy it so much more.'' 

"No, you would not, Blanche. I should ruffle your 
placidity by some outrageous proceeding, and Aunt Emma 
would go diskacted in her fear of my misleading our 
dear cousins. I should not take things quietly, as you 
do, if I went into society; for I should, never be satisfied 
unless I were at the head of all things; and as that is a 
perilous pleasure^ it is as well to let it alone alto- 
gether." 

"And so that is your real reason/' said Blanche. 

^'One of my reasons; but it is meant only for youit 
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private edification. There are others, more obyious, which 
are good enough for papa and Lance." 

The servant announced Mrs. Selby's carriage just 
as Dorothy's hand was on the drawing-room door; and 
though she ursed her sister to come in and show 
off her finery, Blanche declined to keep Aunt Emma 
waiting, and she hurried down, after wishing Dorothy 
good night. 

The smile with which Colonel Mowbray looked up 
to greet Dorothy's entraoice made their near connexion 
sufficiently clear; but it was less easy to determine her 
relationship to the young man who rose from the 
writing-table, where he was only engaged in drawing 
spiders on the blotting-book. His manner displayed the 
ease of long and familiar intercourse, together with more 
courteous deference than is usually accorded to a younger 
sister. 

Launcelot Clifford was in truth bound to the Mow- 
brays by no tie of kindred, but he had known no other 
home since the day he parted from his father on board 
the vessel which bore him from the shores of the 
Hooghley. Mr. Clifford stUl remained in India, and 
Colonel Mowbray had consented to receive his son, in 
memory of their youthful friendship. But the shy and 
sickly lad, whom the sisters had at first regarded with 
something between pity and dislike, was soon loved for 
his own sake, and he gained the position he had ever 
since retained — petted by Blanche, and tyrannized 'over 
by Dorothy. 

''Wbj-, Lance,'* she now said, "ace ^ou ^^aS^\is?c»> 

\* 
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Blanche is off — it is quite time that you should 
foUow." 

^'I do not intend to go/' said Lance, with an as- 
sumption of independence, ill borne out by the glance 
which seemed to deprecate remonstrance. 

"Oh!** said Dorothy, composedly, "I suppose you have 
made some other engagement." 

"Now really, Dorothy, you need not grudge me this 
so£a comer. I will not disturb you, and I will listen 
with exemplary patience to a lecture on social duties.'^ 

'^So long as you are not called upon to practise 
them." 

"I admire your assurance! You deny me the peace- 
ful enjoyment of your fireside." 

"Naturally, on a hot May day." 

"And talk muph of the duty I owe to society, while 
you, on whom the same duty is much more imperative, 
sit at home in peace. I only wish you could see me, 
looking blind, and awkward, and miserable." 

"The sight would be extremely gratifying, no doubt; 
but I must defer that pleasure until I look less juvenile. 
Did you hear Sir John "WilHs ask papa, yesterday, 
whether his little girl had come home for the holi- 
days?" 

"No; did he? — how excessively impertment!" said 
Lance; and Dorothy laughed at his warmth. 

"Not at all; he asked in entire good fj^th, and I 

looked demure and young, and have some idea of 

presenting Mm with a pocket-liMiSkfit^Ydfti ot «» sampler, 
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as a Bpecimen of my needlework. But now, will you 
go?" 

''Do let me off, this time/' said Lance, imploringly. 
But his little tormentor was inexorable. ''I really cannot 
It is Maude Selby's first ball, and she wto in a great 
flutter, and quite relieved when I ei^aged to proyide her 
with a nice tame partner.'' 

''And so," said Lance, discontentedly, "now there is 
another Selby to dance with. They are all alike, and 
all so vapid." 

"You are not to say anything disrespectful of my 
cousins," said Dorothy; ''they are pretty, good-humoured 
girls." 

"Quarrelling, as usual?" said Colonel Mowbray, 
looking up from his paper. "What is the matter? and 
why is not Blanche here to keep the peace?" 

"Blanche is where Lance ought to be, papa, at Lady 
Melnofs ball, looking herjrery best; but she would not 
come in, because Aunt Bmma was waiting. And now, 
will you be so good as io tell Lance to go at once, in- 
stead of staying to spoil our quiet evening?" 

"I am not so very noisy," said Lance. "Don't you 
think. Colonel, that it is a shame to turn me out in this 
way?" 

But the Colonel declined to interfere; he said that 
he and Dora must settle it between them, 'and a smile 
of triumph demced in Dora's bright eyes. "If you do 
not go. Lance, I shall not ride with you for a ^qi^Vl!' 

"I am going** said Lance, witii thft «ii oS. %. V«i&o^N 
''but you use me very ill." 
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"It is all for your good. You need not stay very 
long, only dance with all the Selbys, and with Blanche, 
if she is not engaged three deep by the time you aniye. 
It looks absurd to dance in spectacles, but make the most 
of your eye-glass, so as to be able to give me your views 
of her partners. Good night" 

"Good night," repeated Lance, as he leffe the room 
with slow and reluctant steps. 

"And now, papa," said Dorothy, nestling down by his 
arm-chair, "now we shall enjoy ourselves." 

"You siUy child!" said her father, with a smile; 
"why do you not enjoy yourself in a natural way, with 
young people of your own age?" 

"Because I like you best, papa. You are quite the 
pleasantest person I know, and I would rather sit silent 
with you than talk to any one else." 

They did sit silent accordingly for most part of the 
evening; only when the Colonel laid aside his paper, and 
said that it was bedtime, Dorothy was much disposed to 
linger, and she started a discussion of some controverted 
point in the late war, in which they were both so 
interested that it was very late before they parted; and 
Dorothy's candle was still alight when her sister returned 
home. 

"My dear child," said Blanche, reprovingly, when 
the little white figure appeared in the doorway of her 
room, "it is very wrong of you to sit up so late." 

"Very," said Dorothy; "but I must sit up still later, 
to hear yoxu news, and to take off your finery, for Smith 
^as gone to Z)ed." 
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Blanche made no objection; but as she silentlj per- 
mitted her sister to disentangle wreath and jewellery, 
Dorothy perceived that the information she required 
would not be imparted unsought. ''Have you had a 
pleasant evening?" she asked; and Blanche started, like 
one whose thoughts were far away. 

"Yes; it was a very pretty baU." 

"The Selbys must have mustered strong?" 

"Yes: — Aunt Emma, Maude and Bessy, and Eobert 
were there." 

"How did Maude look?" 

"Bather forlorn, at first, and too shy for beauty; she 
sat close to Aunt Emma, and played with her bouquet, 
but she brightened up when Lance came in, and asked 
her to dance. And as she was in some trepidation lest 
she should foi^t the figure of the quadrille, I daresay 
she was best pleased with a silent partner, who did not 
distract her attention.*' 

"I am glad the young man came forward hand- 
somely," said Dora; "he was rather disposed to rebel. 
And who did you dance with?" 

"With Eobert Selby first, and then with Lance." ^ 
"Quite in the family. And who next?" 
"With Sir Stephen Allan," Blanche replied. Some- 
tiiing in her words or manner made her sister look up 
with awakened interest; but she gained nothing by her 
scrutiny except a sight of the long fail t£^^^% -^^^i£^5^ 
veiled Blanche's averted cheek. Dorottiy Tjsrei^ otl 1«« 
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"You have met Sir Stephen very often ^lately, 
Blanche?" — And Blanche said, yes. 

"And do you think him as pleasant as you did at 
first?" 

"I do not know. I wish that yon could see him, 
Dora.'* 

"So do I. It was Aunt Emma who introduced him; 
and so we will cause her to ask him to dinner, and we 
will go and meet him " 

"Oh no!*' said Blanche, drawing back; "the Selbys 
do so talk. Bessy was lai^hing to-night at his anxiety 
to know if I was in the room.** 

"Those girls are great gossips, certainly. We must 
ask him to dinner ourselves.** 

"My dear Bora!" exclaimed Blanche. 

"My dear Blanche!" repeated her sister, mockingly; 
"i^ there anything so outrageous in the idea? It is fiit 
and proper we should perpetrate some civility to your 
partners, and so I shall tell papa — only infusing two 
or three at a time into his own set — not more than 
Lance can entertain." 

"Poor Lance!" said Blanche; "how you do oppress 
him. He looked so dismally bored to-night, and was 
only roused to animation when he was recounting his 
wrongs."' 

"Nothing gives a man more satisfaction than a 
standing grievance," rejoined Dorothy; "but I must con- 
fess that I despair of making him homrne de scdon, I was 
piqued into the attempt by the way the Selbys uphold 
Mobert's talenis for dancing and sin«i!il \a^\ «jA I^t \m^ 
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own sake it is desirable that his shyness should be 
mbbed off. And now I shall go to bed, or I shall sleep 
too late, and lose my lide to-monow. Good night, 
dearest: before you wake out of your iirst sleep, I shall 
haye arranged ibis same dinner, and so you need not 
trouble yourself about it.'' 

''Yery well," said Blanche; ^'certainly I should like 
you to see lum, for you always know what to think of 
people.*' 

''Tes," Dorothy thought, as she returned to the small 
and plainly-fumished room, which she could not be 
induced to change for a more spacious and convenient 
apartment ^Yes: if I were to fall in loye, as I haye 
not the slightest intention of doing, I certainly should 
not wait for Blanche's permission. Now she is hovering 
on the brink of an attachment, and yet I could divert 
her from it by a single disparaging remark. And so I 
will, too, if this Sir Stephen is not worthy of her. There 
never was any one so gentle, loveable, and sweet 
tempered as Blanche; and yet I am glad we differ; for 
though I should never like a second self for a sister, 
neither would I give up my personal identity." And in 
the mazes of metaphysics, in which she loved to wander, 
she lost herself at length, and fell asleep. 

Her purpose did not change with the morning light, 
and it was unfolded to her father at the breakflBtst-table. 
The Colonel stirred his tea with philosophical indifference, 
and bade her, by all means, do what ^a& i^tq^t\ ^^gS^ 
f^jmlating that be should not be conai&et^ ^c^^^i^s^^ 
for the entertahxmeiLt of his gueatB. 
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"Oh no," said Dorothy, "we will administer them 
in honuBopatfaic doses, in the prop<»rtion of three 
gentlemen ahove sixty to one under thirty; and if you 
only ask them to drink wine, you can leave the rest to 
Lance." 

Colonel Mowbray acquiesced as before, and took up 
the Times; while Lance CHfford pushed back his chair, 
and twisted the chain of his eye-glass, as he was in the 
habit of doing when he was discomposed. 

"And so, Dora," he said, "you have devised a new 
mode of torture, and we are not even to enjoy peace and 
quiet at home." 

"Do not be morose, Lance, when I am so obliging as 
to provide you with some playfellows of your own. age. 
It will be an agreeable variety on the ancient veterans 
who have hitherto been our only guests, though I am 
afraid that, from the force of habit, I shall try to lead 
Sir Stephen Allan to that dissertation on Ehrenbreitstein 
which serves to keep General Ogle in play through the 
whole of diQuer." 

"Sir Stephen Allan!" repeated Lance, slightly 
raising his eyebrows; "so he is the cause of this sudden 
whim?" 

"One of the causes: we are to take an alphabetical 
course of partners, and Allan, as you are perhaps aware, 
begins with an A" 

"On that principle," said Lance, "Abbott has a 
prior claim, and so I conclude that he is to be first ir 

WliatI that tiresome •little man "who \mot^t^ '^ 
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the green ottoman at the Selby parties, and admires 
the lighting of the room and the lighting of the con- 
servatory? Ko, he is really too tiresome: we cannot have 
him." 

"Shall we get into the E's this time?" Lance asked 
again — "there is Bethel and Baldwin." 

Dorothy shook her head. "They frequent Hert- 
ford-street also, and there is no use asking people whom 
I know already." 

"I had misunderstood you/' said Lance: "I thought 
these dinners were projected on Blanche's account, dxLdi 
not on yours." 

"You are fond of misunderstanding me," retorted 
Dorothy; "and you altogether mistake your vocation: 
which is, to eat the dinner provided, and entertain 
the guests invited. Papa understands his place much 
better." 

"Yes," said the Colonel, his attention caught by the 
sound of his own name; "papa is in very good order, but 
he does not like his horses to be kept waiting, and they 
will come round in ten minutes." 

Dorothy took the hint, and went to put on her habit, 
only tarrying for a moment in her sister's room, and 
rousing her to open her sleepy eyes by her gay morning 
greeting. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

Her being*8 law is gentie bliss « 

Her purpose and her daty ; 
And quiet joy her loveliness, 

And gay delight her beauty* 

Then let her walk in mirthftil pride , 

Dispensing joy and sadness, 
By her light spirit fortified 

In panoply of gladness. 

The Joy she gives shall still be hers, 
The sorrow shall be mine. 

HARTX.SY COLERIDOS. 



Negligent as Dorothy was of dress in general 
one could accuse her of indifference to her riding 
pointments, and she neyer appeared to such adva 
as on horseback. She was what the Germans 
schlank und hehend^ and the close-fitting habit set oi 
slight figure, while the spirited action of her 1 
which might have disturbed a more timid rider, 
increased her fearless ease, and gave a mome 
brilliancy to her complexion. 

As they turned into Rotten Row, Colonel Moip 
was greeted by General Ogle, one of the yeteran ft 
of whom Dorothy had spokeiL He fell into line 
them; but though Colonel Mowbray was willing t 
oommod&ie himself to the pace of the General an 
cob, Dora was less compliant; she '^xxbYl"^^ oil Nfn&k."!! 
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and they neyer slackened rein until they had trayersed 
the whole extent of the ride. 

"The Indian mail will he in next week/' said 
Dorothy, after looking intently into Kensington Gardens. 
The spring had heen rainy, and the trees still retained 
something of their first freshness. 

"Yes," said Lance; "and you are wondering, as I 
was, whether I shall see these trees in all their beauty 
another year. These letters must determine." 

They rode on in silence for a few paces, and then 
Dorothy said, abruptly, "In your place. Lance, I should 
like very well to go out into the world to seek my 
fortune. But being what you are, I wonder that ^ou 
did not tell your father that you have no vocation for 
the army." 

"Being what I am," repeated Lance, bitterly; "there 
is the very thing. If I had enei^ or cleverness, — if 
I could even rely on physical strength, I might choose 
my own profession. But I have none of these things, 
and so I have been idling away my time, while most of 
my contemporaries have made their start in life." 

"You blame yourself for circumstances over which 
you had no control,** said Dorothy. "You know it waa 
quite settled that you should go to Oxford, when you 
caught that long rheumatic fever, and then came Mr. 
Clifford's letter, putting the advantages of India, and his 
hopes of getting a cadetship, so strongly, that papa was 
doubtM what to do; and so there is no one to blame 
but fate." 

'*I blame no one, — and fate, aa 'jou esJJ^L t^, \e»s^ 
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of all; — but that does not alter the question. Youi 
father and mine incline to the Indian army. You want 
me to be a man of the world, and I wish to go to the 
bar, and while we vibrate between these altemativee 
without coming to a decision, I am losing the best yean 
of my life.** 

"Not entirely. Lance. One would imagine that you 
were absolutely idle, whereas I consider you a dungeon 
of learning, — dipping into Sanscrit and all 'the Eastein 
tongues one day, and classics and mathematics another, — 
not to mention the light literature you durchbldttem in 
the drawii^-room." 

"And much good all this desultory reading does me,' 
said Lance. "People cannot work properly without some 
definite aim: at least, I cannot; — I have done nothing 
to my satisfaction since I left Eton.'' 

"You need not make out a case worse than it reallj 
is, however, for you have not been utterly useless ii 
your generation. You have been a great interest tc 
papa, aud never worried him by getting into scrapes 
Only imagine our discomfiture if an unmannerly cub, at 
Eobert Selby was in those days, had been billeted upoi 
us, instead of the tame home boy you were, and stiU 
continue to be." 

"While Robert Selby has gone through college 
creditably, and is now eating his terms and reading 
hard at the bar. He will be earning a competency before 
I have determined in which particular form to remain s 
burden on my father; and there are scarcely two yean 
between us," 



i 
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''This psusses all!" exclaimed Dorothy, at once irriiated 
and amused; "after all my careful iiurtare, to ^sd that 
it is the object of your ambition to become a second 
Kobert Selby. Oh, sordid soul!" 

''Do not go off at a tangent, Dorothy,'' said Lance, 
too much in earnest to be diverted by her ligkt-hearted 
raiUery; "you know well enough that I only instanced 
Eobert Selby as an illustration of a self-evident trath — 
that a man's profession ought to be adopted by the time 
he is one-and-twenty, and that those who put oE the 
decision too long are in danger of passing through life 
desultory and idle." 

"That is the point itom which we started," said 
Dorothy. "I am sorry that you left the decision to 
Mr. Clifford, who will most Hkely refer it back to you. 
I wished, and urged at the time you wrote, that you 
should honestly tell him that the bent of your mind was 
towards a learned profession. Why should you not 
take orders, if you are afraid you will make nothing of 
the law?" 

"Because, Dorothy, I do not choose to fall back on 
that calling simply for the reason that I am fit for 
nothing else." 

Dorothy looked up quickly. "If you are not worthy, 
Lance, I do not know who is." 

"In that case," replied Lance, "I am afiraid that you 
are not happy in your clerical acquaintance. And at aU 
events, you do not know Arthur Vaughan." 

"That phoenix of a friend," said T^otoXltcj, ^iJnSicL ^ 
BmUe: bat: her voice was unsteady aa «3aft ^'^<b.^> — 
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^'And so, Lance, you have quite determined to go and be 
shot at for a shilling a day?'' 

''You a soldier's daughter, Dorothy, and take that 
view of the profession?" 

''It is as well to look at it in every point of view, 
instead of taking a leap in the dark, as you seem disposed 
to do." 

"I shall do nothiDg rashly, Dora; in fact, I have 
only resolved to abide by my fiather's decision, or by 
his inclination, if, as he has hitherto d^e, he leaves the 
choice in my power. To tell you the truth, I feel that 
I am much too happy and CQmfortable here, and it is 
time that I should learn to love my own natural home. 
I do not like to think that my father and mother are 
growing old without my knowing an3rthing of them." 

"You are more likely to make their acquaintance by 
remaining in this country," said Dorothy. "By the time 
you get out, the health of one or other will have failed, 
or your father will have received some disappointment 
which will induce him to throw up the service in 
disgust, as he ought to have done as soon as he had 
served his time. Even if he has not saved much, they 
may live very comfortably on his pension, and make a 
home for you, independent of Grosvenor-square, which 
seems to be your chief object." 

Lance bit his lip, and said quickly — "You must 
see, Dorothy, that it is impossible to go on as we do at 
present." 

"It is difficult, certainly, for you axe fretting your 
jbonse in a way which Sultan cannot understand, and I 
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can hardly hold him in. It will not look well to start 
off on another scamper just as we meet papa and the 
General." 

"I beg yonr pardon," said Lance; and when Dorothy 
rallied him on his poHteness, his countenance only as- 
sumed an expression of more settled gravity. 

"What now?" the Colonel said, with a smile, "you 
do not look like congenial companions.'' 

"Indeed, papa," said Dorothy, "we have been on 
most amiable tenJA; but now I am rather tired of being 
sensible, and so I shall unbend my mind by some cheer- 
ful conversation with you and the General" 

Lance rode on in abstracted silence, and went straight 
to bis room on their return, though not before Dorothy 
had succeeded in winning an involuntary smile, by 
asking whether he meant to study Sanscrit or conic 
sections to-day. 

Dorothy went to the drawing-room, and sat down on 
tlie arm of the sofa on which her sister was languidly 
reclining, turning over the leaves of a novel. "I declare, 
Blanche," she said, "you don't look more than half awake 
now." 

"It is so hot," said Blanche, "and I cannot open the 
windows because of the noise." 

"It is getting hot now, but there was a pleasant 
fireshness in the air when we first went out, and we 
had a good" ride. You lose a great deal by not liking to 
ride. But now, Blanche, you must turn your mind to 
this dinner^ for I want to see the nctea -^qfAfeeo.X^l'atfe^- 
Me offmj habit" 

Dorothy. ^ 
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Blanche obediently sat up, and opened her portfolioi 
bat she balanced her pen on the letter-weight while 
she asked, with deepening colour, ''Then papa sees no 
harm in it?" 

"Why, I did not ask his sanction on high moral 
grounds,*' said Dorothy; "I told him we were to have a 
coiirse of partner-dinners, and he acquiesced with his 
usual equanimity. Lance demurred and lamented — 
but that is quite eii regie.** 

"Lance does not much like Sir Stephen," said 
Blanche. 

"So I inferred from his manner, and my desire to 
see him was thereb;^ increased. I am determined to like 
him, if only out of opposition to Lance, who is in an 
exacting humour, and requires to be taught that he has 
no particular claim to dictate." 

"He does not often attempt it," said Blanche; "I 
think you are rather hard on Lance." 

"I cannot help it; I like him very well, for the sake 
of old acquaintance, and because he is quite domesticated 
here; but I do think that he has altered of late. He is 
so imcertain — sometimes as friendly as ever, and then 
he shrinks into his sheU again, just as if we were abso- 
lute strangers. Even quarrelling has lost its zest, for he 
takes my smart sayings to heart; and yet, whenever I 
resolve to be particularly amiable, he is sure to say 
something to rouse the spirit of contradiction." 

"A pleasing picture of family concord," Blanclte 
xamarked^ with a smile. 

^^Yea, it Boxmis ill; and yet ^vq 91^ t^«X\:^ I^otl^ ^ 
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each other. Our last differenoe was on account cf bia 
determination to go otit to India in a spirit of sdif- 
sacrificey while he is qoite certain that it will suit neither 
mind nor body. If he does die, as I intend to tell him^ 
lie need not expect either friends or relatives to wear 
mourning for him." 

Blanche looked shocked, and said gently, "You should 
not talk in that wild way, Dora. People will not know 
what to think of you." 

"You are always talking of 'people,' " retorted Doro- 
thy, "when I am talking only to you, who at least 
ought to know me by this time. However, we will say 
no more about Lance, who is a provoking subject; and 
I want to see 'Colonel Mowbray requests the honour,' 
in your very best hand, before I go to take off my 
habit" 

ihe invitation was sent off accordmgly, and Sir 
Stephen Allan had much pleasure in accepting it. This 
favourable answer put Dorothy into good spirits, so that 
she was less disposed than ever to spare Lance, when he 
presented himself at the luncheon-table with the same 
abstracted air which he had worn when they parted. 
He mechanically complied with her < request to send up 
his. plate to receive potatoes to his gooseberry pie, and 
she laughed gaily at his consternation when he dis- 
covered his mistake. — "Now, Lance, have I roused you 
at last?" 

"I beg yonr pardon," said Lance, and Dorothy 
laughed again. 

''Jliat la really foo foi^viiig. Do ixo^ tdsJba «5i. ^^^ 
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to, bend your mighty mind to the affairs of this lower 
world. You look quite stupified." 

"I am sorry for it," said Lance, with a smile; "but 
it is my misfortune, not my fault." 

"Therein I differ from you. There is a time for 
everything, and the height of a London season is not the 
time for hard reading. You ought to put away your 
books, and devote yourself to society, as Aunt Emma 
says. You need not look contemptuous, for it is the 
remark of a sensible woman." 

"I was unconscious of looking contemptuous," said 
Lance; "I was only surprised, because you are not in the 
habit of quoting Mrs. Selby as an authority." 

"Suppose you eat your luncheon, instead of fencing," 
said Blanche. "I want to see the Selbys; and they will 
have gone out before we get to Hertfordstreet, if you 
don't make haste." 

"I am ready, my dear child," ssdd Dorothy; "my 
bonnet and mantle are on the sideboard, and you know 
I can put them on in the time you are Rawing on the 
fingers of your gloves." 

"Yes, I know," returned her sister; "after your own 
fashion, and without ever looking in the glass.'' 

"And without remembering that sensible remark re- 
specting the duty people owe to society," Lance added, 
in his dry, quiet voice. 

"Very fair. Lance," said Dorothy; "but you know 

I never pretend to practise what I preach, and you 

must allow that I am always \i^y. ^^ wtasi \iSK^Yi 
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acoident, my bonnet is the very straightest of my ac- 
quaintance." 

"I am very willing to believe," returned Lance, "that 
you have as much vanity as your neighbours, only it is 
expressed in a different way; nor do I find fault with 
your dress, because, if it is not like that of other people, 
it is very like yourself." 

''I am glad we have found a basis of agreement," 
said Dorothy; "do now continue in your present amiable 
humour, and give us the benefit of your advice about 
this Saturday dinner. Sir Stephen will be very happy." 

"I thought," said Lance, as Blanche left the room, 
''that I was forbidden to express any interest in that 
same dinner until it was put upon the table." 

"That was when you were disposed to be captious; 
and now I expect better things. And first, what 
reasonable objection can you have to our asking Sir 
Stephen to dinner? — he writes a gentlemanlike hand, 
and seals with a good impression." 

"Two excellent reasons for selecting him for a 
brother-in-law." 

Dorothy looked disconcerted while she laughed: "It 
is very odd. Lance, how you contrive to see with your 
blind eyes; — but I have quite a right to feel some 
interest in this hero, whose praises the Selbys are always 
singing, and who admires Blanche, while she is. certainly 
not indifferent." 

''You show a very proper interest, ,no doubt," said 
Lance; "I am only anxious that your opinion, sk^^d. \LQt 
he formed on tiie Jiandwriting of the £ena!(\.<^XG^&3i? 
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^'At all efvenis, Lance, my opinion is likely to be as 
unbiassed as your own, for you have contracted an idle 
prejudice against Sir Stephen, I cannot discover on what 
grounds.'' 

"I have no prejudice against him,'' returned Lance, 
quickly; "but we have not much in common. He is all 
that you wished me to be. — well-looking and well- 
informed, popular in society, and rich." 

"Really," said Dorothy, gaily, "I cannot call to mind 
that I ever made any covetous desires in your behalf, 
for as a matter of taste. I rather prefer poverty. But I 
make an exception in favour of Blanche, who was no 
more made ,to rough it than her dress." 

Por Blanche entered as she spoke, wearing a dress of 
gossamer texture, quite in character with the soft beauty 
of the wearer. 

After a fruitless attempt to convince Lance of the 
expediency of accompanying them, the sisters set out to 
walk to Hertford-street. 

"I believe," said Dorothy, "thttt I could find my 
way blindfold: I know the shape of every paving-stone, 
and the number of the lamp-posts, which remain un- 
changed since the days when we used to wend our 
way there to join the schoolroom walk, headed by Miss 
Ormsby, in her Tuscsdi bonnet of indescribable form, 
which lives like a nightmare in my recollection. I wonder, 
Blanche, whether she inflicts that bonnet on her prei^ent 
pupils?" 

''Poor Miss Ormsby!" teid Blanche; "lnow you used 
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''I don't think she was conscious of it. She was a 
machine y a walking dictionary, an epitome of useful 
knowledge; and I never touched her but once — when 
I detected an inaccuracy in Magnall's Questions. How I 
disliked that gaunt schoolroom, especiaUy at dinner-time, 
when the girls sat round, the table in thdr black aprons, 
jabbering bad French and eating shoulder*of-mutton. It 
was weak-minded of you, Blanche, to stay as often as 
you did." 

"On the contrary," said Blanche, "I think it showed 
great resolution of character — knowing, as I did, that 
you would take me to task as soon as we were alone, 
and very possibly bring me to disgrace by your pro- 
ceedings — sitting demure and disdainful at the end of 
the long table, and only speaking to torment Miss Ormsby, 
or to prompt the girls to mischief." 

"Tbere was no satisfiEU)tion in that, because they 
were so clumsy about it'. I am not partial to school- 
room girls, their gossip, or their sentiment, and I am 
glad that you and I escaped that phase of existence." 

''At the expense of being totally uneducated," said 
Blanche. 

"Not at all: — I could stand an examination in the 
Peninsular War, and I know the construction of a 
cannon, and the geography of India. And you work 
better, and sing quite as well as any of the Selbys, 
without having had half their teaching. The girls have 
improved of late years, by reason of having forgotten all 
they knew. Nature never intended Aiiem. \i;i \i^ ^s^- 
teJleetmL" 
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Thejx liad reached Hertford-street, and now entered 
the house. The aspect of the drawing-room bore little 
resemblance to their own in Grosvenor-square, which was 
remarkable for its luxurious ease. Mrs. Selb/s writing- 
table stood in the open window, so that she had the full 
benefit of the remorseless roll of carts and carriages along 
the narrow paved street; the confusion was heightened 
by the shrill notes of a canary bird, and the voices of 
her daughters were pitched almost as high, in the attempt 
to make themselves heard. They were congregated round 
a table, overflowing with music, work, and books from 
the circulating library; the newspapers were strewed on 
the floor, and chairs stood wherever they were most in 
the way. 

Blanche only looked dismayed, while Dorothy put 
her hands to her ears and proclaimed "Order!" with 
a playful decision which commanded instant attention. 

''It is Laura's horrid canary," said Bessy, the eldest 
of the sisters, while she consigned the delinquent to 
silence and obscurity beneath the folds of a bkck silk 
apron. 

''That is only one element of confusion,'' said 
Dorothy. She closed the windows and the jalousies, 
picked up the papers, and put the chairs in their 
places, and had soon introduced order and comparative 
quiet ISo one interfered with her arrangements, and 
her aunt looked up and said, gratefully, "Thank you, my 
dear; now I shall be able to write my note." 

"The Selbys" were generally designated by their 
jaoau of multitude. The four giil&, dc^^^^ ^^sj;^^^ ^likd. 
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whose eyes and hair were of the same shade of brown; 
and who were alike gifted with strong health and high 
animal spirits, were known by few so intimately as to 
be distinguished apart, although collectively they were 
popular in society, and admired by those who do not 
consider refinement indispensable to beauty. Long and 
familiar intercourse between the cousins had brought to 
light differences of character and persons which make 
the general resemblance less evident, but the family 
character remained, to be subject to a more severe criti- 
cism than Dorothy would have thought fit to accord to 
each separate member. Mrs. Selby was very unlike her 
daughters: — gentle, amiable, and inoffensive, she con- 
trived to slip through the world without attracting any 
attention whatever. She performed all her duties at 
home and abroad in an exemplary manner, and said 
sensible things in a slow, quiet voice, to which no one 
attended. As the only sister of Colonel Mowbray's wife, 
who died in giving birth to Dorothy, her nieces had been 
to a certain extent committed to her charge; — she loved 
them almost as well as her own daughters, and guided 
them just as little. 

"Well, Aunt Emma!" said Dorothy, submitting to 
be kissed by her, and then declaring off with a general 
nod, while Blanche was going round the family. She 
protested against greetings and leave-takings as too 
great a waste of time when they met once, and often 
twice a day. 

"Well, my dear," said her aunt, "I ho^e th&t^^^ 
are quite well What are you gomg \o ^<5i W^a^'V^ 
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She always ask^d her nieces this question ; believi 
that it exercised a salutary check on their proceedings 

"Blanche hrought her card-case with the intenticoi 
paying visits," returned Dorothy, "hut she can leave 
■with you, as your duties prohahly lie in the same dii 
tion, and I have no idea of spending this fine aftemc 
in driving about the streets." 

"But I have so much to do, Dora," said her sistei 

"Nothing hut what Aunt Emma can do for you. . 
the world will be out, and then she has only to lei 
your card, and allow it to he supposed that you 
hidden in the recesses of the family coach " 

"Give me your list," said Mrs. Selby, "and I will 
what can be done. You look pale, euoid I daresay a dr 
in the country will do you good." 

"Mamma," said Bessy, "if you go on talking to D( 
your note will be too late for the post." And as 'hi 
Selby obediently took up her pen, Dorothy retreated 
the other side of the room, which belonged more pe 
liarly to the youi^ ladies, and took possession of 
chair left vacant in her favour. 

"How did you like your ball, Maude?" she asked 

"It was even more delightftd than I expected," s 
Mayde, with animation, "and it was so good of yon 
send Lance CMbrd, for he was my first partner;, ai 
that, Mr. Law asked me, taking me for Anna. Wai 
not lucky?" 

"Dora thinks Mr. Law tiresome," observed Bet 
as her cousin replied only by raising her eyebro 
*^Imt jrou know one does not tkmiik. ol \Sc^ ^^fn& o! 
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&8t partneis, and really he has as much to say as 
Limoe." 

"As much to say/* returned Dorothy, "but whether 
ifB as well worth saying, is another question. I know 
very little of Mr. Law, except that I sat next to him the 
last time I dmed here, and he seemed to be a silly little 
man, without two ideas in his head." 

As Mr. Law danced assiduously with each Miss 
Selby in succession, gratitude obliged them to say some- 
iMng in his defence, and Laura observed, ''Ideas are 
very good things in. their way, if people are able to ex- 
press them, but for my part, I never can get on with 
clever people." 

"Li that case," said Dorothy, quietiy, "you are wel- 
come to prefer Mr. Law to Lance." 

"Mr. Clifford is a very nice young man," said 
Mrs. Selby, who had finished her note, and migrated to 
the round table, "and he will do very well when he gets 
over his shy, awkward manner. It is sadly against him 
in Society." 

TbjB qualified praise made Dora's lip ourl disdain- 
folly, and Blanche interposed with her usual desire to 
keep the peace. "By the way, Aunt Emma, we are to 
have a dinner on Saturday." 

"A dinner of very nice young men," added Dorothy, 
'Hmd we will aim at having some without ideas, for 
Laura's especial benefit" 

The sisters laughed good-humouredly, and E\ss^i!?Ei>!^ 
tepeated that ibey really hoped two oi ^<eai ^vs^^ 
come. 
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"Or one of us and Robert," Bessy suggested; "you 
will be better without so many ladies, and Eobert was 
complaining last night that he never saw Dora by any 
chance." 

Blanche acquiesced in this arrangement, and if her 
sistqr was not so well pleased, she kept her dissatisfac- 
tion to herself. Blanche was summoned by Anna, the 
quiet one in the sisterhood, to doctor a sick geranium in 
the conservatory, and as soon as she was out of hearii^, 
Maude st^irted a subject which she knew was always 
well received. 

"Blanche did. look so beautiful last night, Dora! 
I think she wa^ the prettiest person in the room." 

"You were not the only person who thought so," 
observed Bessy; "she was exceedingly admired, and Sir 
Stephen Allan's eyes followed her wherever she went. 
Do you know, Dora, that affair is really getting serious, 
and when you are asking people to dinner, I hope you 
will not leave him out." 

"Certainly not," said Dorothy, composedly; "we 
intend to dine all the partners in turn." She did not 
give the sUghtest intimation that the dinner was pro- 
jected on his account alone. 

The Miss Mowbrays' carris^e was announced, and 
Dorothy hurried her sister away. It was a low pony 
carriage, driven by Dora herself, and she was for some 
time fully occupied in threading the mazes of the crowded 
thoroughfares; but when they reached less frequented 
Btreeta, Blanche was visited by the lecture which she 
-knew waa in store for her. 
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''I though^ Blanche, we had agreed to have a dinner 
without a Selby." 

''The girls do so enjoy gaiety in any shape," said 
Blanche, ''and Aunt Emma is so good-natured in taking 
me out, that I thought I could do no less than ask 
them." 

"I had made up my mind to, the girls; in fact, I 
think we shall be all the better for them, but you ought 
to have resisted the infliction of Eobert, who is enough 
to spoil the pleasantness of any party." 

"There is a great deal of good in Eobert," said 
Blanche; and Dorothy declared that her benevolence was 
more provoking ihap, all which went before. 
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CHAPTER m. 

A Je8t*8 prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
, Of him that makes it. 

LovE*s Labottr Lost. 

DouoTHT^s high spirits were always checked in so- 
ciety, and the presence of her cousin Bobert had a still 
more sedative effect When they played together among 
the lilac bushes in Grosvenor-sqaare, she had been the 
object of his boyish admiration, and this feeling 
had ripened ^into a serious attachment, which was 
only not explicitly declared, because he was aware 
that it would be as explicitly rejected. Dora slighted 
his attentions, ridiculed his tastes, and avoided his so- 
ciety, and when they were thrown together, she took no 
pains to conceal her impatience of the admiration he so 
openly expressed; but still, with perverse constancy, 
Eobert loved on. His sisters took up his cause with 
more zeal than discretion, and one of his chief offences 
in Dora's eyes arose from their attempts to exalt him 
above Launcelot Clifford. Mr. and Mrs. Selby judiciously 
declined to interfere, supppsing that the young people 
would settle it between themselves; and Colonel Mow- 
bray was equally willing to let things take their course, 
no^ £rom any desire for his nepheVa B\wi^«»,\svs^\i^^i»»afc 
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h had unlimited confidence in his Httle Dora's good 
sense, and wished to be saved the annoyance of a formal 
explanation. 

On the evening of this important dinner party, Do- 
rothy retreated behind her father's chair as soon as the 
gaests began to assemble. She wished to make her 
observations secure from intrusion, and she remarked 
with satisfaction that Blanche had never appeared to 
greater advantage, for a pleasant excitement gave bril- 
liancy to her eyes and a deeper shade of colour to her 
cheek. As for Dorothy herself, her finelynshaped brow, 
her dark expressive eyes, and the lightness and grace of 
all her movements, claimed the admiration which was 
not due to regular beauty. But her quiet and retiring 
manner confirmed the impression of extreme youth which 
arose from her not having appeared in general society; 
she was only regarded as Miss Mowbray's clever-looking 
little sister, and no one sought to invade hex retreat 
until Lance Clifford entered the room. He knew her 
haxmts of old, and skirted the room with persevering 
dexterity until he stood beside her. 

''Do tell me the names of those people," he said, 
helplessly; "I bowed to one or two on speculation^ but I 
have not the least idea who they are." 

"There is little use in telling you their names," said 
Dorothy, "because you never put them to the right 
people. However, I will see what can be done. The 
gentleman whose grey hair appears above the back qI 
the chair^ is Colonel Mowbray, a distingvnd^i^^ «s*fi^«r5 
2^i^/> and ihe joung lady ott the eoia, irt&l ^Vj^ 
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roses in her hair, is his lovely and accomplished 
daughter." 

"I^onsense, Doraj go on to the company.'* 

"That pretty little person in black velvet is Mrs. 
Monson. If Eobert Selby does not come in time, you 
will have to take her in to dinner." 

"Not really," said Lance; "I never saw her before, 
and know none of her connexions." 

"She will soon enlighten you; ask after her chil- 
dren, and she will talk of them by the yard, and tell 
you the precise day on which the last baby cut its last 
tooth." 

''I will not go in with any one but you," said Lance, 
resolutely. /. 

"Then you will have to stay out; I am engaged to 
General Ogle, for he, and I, and papa are to make our 
own set at the end of the table, while you take charge 
of the rest of the company." 

"So, Dora, you are in hiding, as usual," said Colonel 
Mowbray, wheeling round his chair to refresh himself 
by a little conversation with her, because he could not 
think of anything to say to Mrs. Monson; he added, in 
an under tone, "are we not aU assembled?" 

"Now we are," said Dorothy, for her cousins and 
Sir Stephen Allan entered the room together. Her first 
impression was favourable. Sir Stephen appeared to be 
about two or three and thirty, he was well-looking and 
gentlemanlike, and she was pleased by the eagerness 
with which he returned to Blanche's side as soon as the 
introdnotion was over. But Bhe "hayi no leisrat^ \ft ^^xs^^v.^ 
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her researches at present, for Colonel Mowbray rose to * 
meet his guests, and Eobert Selby seized the opportunity 
to take possession of his chair, and thereby gain access 
to his cousin, asking, as he did so, ''Why do you always 
put yourself out of the way?" 

''For a reason you have made invalid. I like to 
hear, and I don't care to talk." 

"I am not the first to intrude, however,'' said 
Bobert, glancing at Lance, and Dorothy quickly re- 
joined: 

"Lance is a son of the house, and privileged to stand 
where he pleases." 

"That is hard on me, considering that I am your 
own cousin," said Eobert, in a tone of pique. 

Dorothy was partly amused and partly softened by 
this appeal, "^d what is it which my own cousin re- 
quires?" 

"Well, Dora, I think you might speak a civil word 
to me, considering that we have not met for a week. 
Why are you always out when I call?" 

"I can only give you a Scotch answer. Why do you 
always call when I am out?" 

"I have tried all hours, early and late, and I think 
70a avoid me on purpose; it was not kind of you to 
choose the only day that I was engaged last week, to 
dine in HertfordHstreet." 

"I do not know," returned Dorothy, haughtily, "that 
we are bound to consult your convenience as well* as 
our own. That evening happened to Bm\. i^^^& X^X^-t 
&aB my other." Robert made no reply > «ai^\x"b Xo^'^^ 

Ihrofhy. ^ 
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relieved when he was summoned to take Mrs. Monson in 
to dinner. 

"And so I escape," said Lance, and either from that, 
or some other cause, he was quite alert, and contrived 
by dexterous generalship to secure a place next to Do- 
rothy at the dinner-table. However, he did not profit 
much by his position, for Dora hardly spoke, except to 
acknowledge the General's courteous attentions; her quick 
powers of observation being directed to what went on at 
the other end of the table. Sir Stephen's opinion was 
given on many and various subjects, and she admired 
the ease and decision with which he expressed himself; 
but she wished that his topics had been less carefully 
chosen for his hearers. She remarked that, with all his 
deference to Blanche, he spoke to her only of the Opera 
and the Exhibition, while his views on the state of 
Europe were reserved for Colonel Mowbray, and his 
knowledge of hi^ farming was displayed to Mr. Dewar, 
the county member. 

"Well, Dora," said Lance, towards the end of dinner, 
"you cannot accuse me of interfering with your desire to 
hear and not to talk. And I hope you are edified.*' 

Dorothy detected or, imagined a shade of irony in 
l^e question, and this was enough to rouse the spirit of 
opposition by which she had before admitted herself to 
be actuated. "I have been very much amused," she 
replied; "and I am less able than before to understand 
your prejudice." 

'^Then forget it," said Lance, quickly: "I have no 
rj^At to complain if my opinion iB sii^te^, \svi^ ^\* \^^^t 
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I may demand that it should not be remembered 
against me." 

Dorothy was surprised by his warmth, and answered 
lightly: '^Unquestionably, but it is dificult to keep pace 
viiii your yiyid imagination. I am not given to tell tales, 
nor are we at present so intimate with Sir Stephen as to 
warrant my beginning the practice with him." 

Dorothy could not retreat to her comer-seat after 
dinner, for her cousin Bessy seized upon her, and carried 
her into the next room, while Blanche was left to 
entertain the other two ladies. Lady Louisa Dewcur and 
Mrs. Monson. "Now tell me," she said, eagerly, "is not 
Sir Stephen delightful?" 

Dora was now ready to take the other side, and her 
leply was cool and guarded. "He seems to be agreeable 
enough." 

"And so clever and well informed; he makes every 
one appear to advantage. Did you observe how he drew 
oat dear Eobert about that chancery suit?" 

"No, I was not attending. Papa and the General 
were talking over the Lidian debate, which I thought 
more amusing." 

"I do believe," said Bessy, impatiently, "that you 
think no one worth listening to who is under sixty." 

"Papa has not attained that venerable age," returned 
Dorothy; "but we all gain, or ought to gain, wisdom 
with increasing years, and I shall unquestionably receive 
Bobert*s opinion with greater deference when he delivers 
it firom the woolsack." 

Bessy was never certain whether DoxqSSkj ^^iiVsv^^'^ 
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or earnest, yet she was inclined to augur well from this 
prophecy of the young lawyer's future greatness; and her 
expressive glance encouraged Robert to take possession 
of the seat she left vacant by Dora's side, as soon as the 
gentlemen entered. Conversation was carried on between 
the cousins after the usual fashion. 

"Have you been riding a great deal, Dora?" 

"About as much as usual." 

"If you rode earlier, I should have a chance of 
seeing you." 

"Tou may as well wish that the courts sat later, 
and agitate for a law reform. It is just as likely to 
happen." 

"But, Dora," said Robert, persuasively, "I wonder 
you do not sometimes ride later in the afternoon, when 
Rotten Row is the gayest place I know, quite full of 
riders." 

"Mr. Robert Selby included. But as papa and I ride 
for exercise, and not for society, we are not inclined to 
alter our hours." 

"And so," said Robert, dolefully, "you do not miss 
me in the least? Do you remember that happy time 
when I passed my summer holidays at Chudleigh, and 
we went out riding together?" 

" Did we ? " said Dora, carelessly. " Oh, now I remember, 
you took possession of Lance's pony, and quite spoiled its 
mouth." 

Robert tried another subject "I suppose, Dora, there 
jjg no <?hance of my meeting you at Lady Wentworth's 
baU, on Tbursdayf" 
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"mt the sHghtesi" 

"Do you never intend to go out at all?*' 

"Yes: I intend to go out riding at half-past ten 
to-morrow." 

"You know what I mean, Dora. Do you never 
intend to go into society?'' 

"I suppose we are in society now," said Dorothy. 

"Yes, and / am very happy," said Eobert, venturing 
to move one step nearer. His cousin drew back, with 
an air of proud disdain. 

"Are you? — then I recommend you to go to Lady 
Wentworth's ball, by all means. I am not so much 
gratified with this taste of society as to feel inclined to 
repeat the attempt'' She rose, and returned to the other 
room, leaving Eobert to indulge very dismal meditations. 
He hardly spoke again until, on their way home, he 
informed his sister that he was the most miserable being 
in existence. He was partially consoled by the report, 
with inferences and additions, of Dora's saying about the 
woolsack, and in hopes that her favour might be secured 
by success in his profession, he resolved to read eight 
hours a day — and beginning that very evening, he fell 
asleep over Feame On Contingent Remainders. 

Freed &om the necessity of parrying her cousin's 
advances, Dora's bright eyes travelled round the room 
in search of amusement. She x made a niental resolution 
that Lance should not escape a rebuke for having betaken 
himself to a novel and an armchair; and she watched, 
with somethiiig between amusemeiLl a'nSi ^cRi^fias::^,^^^!^^ 
£irtation between her cousm Bessy «xvii ^ ^"5^* tcas^^^c^ 
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Bellamy. He was a partner of Blanche's , as well as an 
habitue of Hertford-street; and he owed his invitation 
this evening iio his early place in the alphabet, aiid to 
Dora's anxiety to maintain her consistency in Lance's 
'€yes. But as she turned from this couple to another in 
which she felt a greater interest, she determined that 
there would be no occasion to continue the series of 
"partner-dinners." There was none of the vivacity which 
distinguished the other two, and the talk was chiefly on 
Sir Stephen's side; but Blanche listened intently, and 
with an air of quiet happiness. Dorothy was not long 
left to pursue her observations at a distance, for when 
Sir Stephen saw her sitting silent and alone, he bent 
down and said something to her sister, to which she 
assented with a blush and a smile, and they crossed 
'the room together. "Sir Stephen says that no one has 
introdubed him, Dora." 

"i loiig to consider myself at home," added Sir Stephen, 
"and iiiat I cannot do, until I know the sister to whom 
home is^isaid to owe its chief attraction." 

He spoke with graceful ease, yet Dorothy was dis- 
concerted, and rather disposed to answer by one of the 
long, low whistles which had, in younger days, been her 
mode of replying to Robert Selby's gallant speeches. 
Discreetly resisting the impulse, however, without finding 
a suitable reply to such a well-turned sentence, she 
accepted his oflered hand in silence. 

"I am so anxious to hear Miss Mowbray sing," resumed 
^ir Stephen; ''will you use youi tnflsieiiCift?" 

^^Uhfortnn&telj" repUedl)orothy/'\xA\xfcUQife\^^^^Q^^ 
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which I don't possess: it is too circuitous a process. But 
I will use my authority, if you please." 

Sir Stephen looked perplexed, and Blanche said, with 
a deprecating smile, "You don't know Dora yet." 

"Nor Blanche,'' said Dorothy; "you have no idea how 
tractable she is. Blanche, go and sing." 

Blanche went at once to the piano, and Sir Stephen 
was about to follow her, but, on further consideration, 
lie permitted the gentleman who stepped forward to 
supply his place. Dorothy was quite willing to detain 
him, partly because she thought that Blanche would 
sing better if there was any one else to turn over the 
leaves of her music-book, and partly from a desire that 
her cousins should not carry home the intelligence that 
Sir Stephen had not left Blanche's side the whole 
eyening. 

"Your sister's name is well chosen," he said, after 
a moment's pause. 

"Yes, — so it has proved, by some happy accident 
1 bave no doubt that it was singularly inappropriate at 
the time, and that she was not exempt from the red skin 
and dark hair which sire the common lot of all babies. 
These descriptive names are a dangerous experiment: 
I know a black-haired. lily, and a Bose without a shade 
of colour in her cheeks." 

"A white Rose," Sir Stephen su^ested; but Dorothy 
would not accept the alternative. 

"Not precisely; you may call her a yellow Bxise^ if 
you liJce^ but that wUl hardly mend t\ie m^XXfcx^ 
Silence ensued, in order that Sir ^\je^\xevi. xSi\^V^^^'^ 
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to, and admiie, Blanche's song; and then he naturally 
asked if her sister was also musical. Dorothy , ever 
intolerant of these conventional questions, answered 
quickly: "No, I neither play, nor sing, nor draw." 

"Then what do you do?" Sir Stephen asked, with 
a snule. 

"I spend my life in keeping other people up to 
their duties, so that I have no time to attend to my own." 

Sir Stephen smiled again, but he looked mystified, 
for Dorothy maintained a steady gravity. She took 
a perverse delight in baffling his attempts to become 
acquainted with her tastes and pursuits, and he looked 
relieved when Colonel Mowbray came forward to take 
part in the conversation. With him he got on admirably; 
and before the party broke up, the two gentlemen made 
an appointment for the morrow, as Sir Stephen wished 
for the Colonel's advice respecting the purchase of 
a horse. 

"At last!" said Lance, with a stretch and a yawn, 
when the door closed on the last guest: "I thought they 
were never going." 

"You did not put yourself out of your usual way, 
however," said Dorothy. 

"And I did not think the evening long," added the 
Colonel. "If all your partners are like the specimen 
we have had to-night, Blanche, they are very welcome 
here. Sir Stephen is a remarkably figreeable, well- 
informed man." 

Blanche only coloured, and Dora assented warmly, 
while she directed her triumphant ^\fiiii<c^^ \.a^«:t^'\jMi^'^. 
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When the sisters went up stairs, Dorothy repeated 
her favourable opinion, and Blanche kissed her, and said 
that she was glad. "But I wish, Dora/' she added, 
"that you would not startle people by that wild way 
of talking, before they really know yotL I am a&aid 
Sir Stephen thought you rather odd-** 

**Sir Stephen is too even^** replied Dorothy; "that is 
the only fault I find with him. His mind is so nicely 
balanced that he can make no allowance for irregularity. 
Do you not see what I mean? But how should you?*' 
she added, with a smile; "when I know him better, 
I shall not see it myself, for I mean to like him as 
wejU as I can like any one, who is not you, nor papa, 
nor Lance.*' 
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CHAPTEE rV. 

There are tones that will haunt as, though lonely 

Oar path be o*er mountain and sea: 
There are looks that will part from us only 

When memory ceases to be. 

There are hopes which our burden can lighten, 

Though toilsome and steep be the way: 
And dreams that, like moonlight, can brighten. 

With a light that is clearer than day. 

There are names that we cherish, though nameless 

For aye on the lip they may be : 
There are hearts that, though fettered, are tameless, 

And hopes unexpressed but yet free. 

W. M. Prasd. 

A PEW days after the dinner party, Colonel Mowbray 
was studying the Baronetage so intently, that Dorothy's 
entrance was unheard or unnoticed, until a little hand 
was laid upon the page, and her laugliing voice ex- 
claimed, "You sordid-minded father! you are positively 
. looking out Sir Stephen!" 

Colonel Mowbray looked conscious, but he defended 
the investigation which he could not deny. "Perhaps I 
am sordid-minded, Dora, for I prize my treasures too 
highly to part with them lightly." 

"And so, papa, if I tell you that the Allans have 
been settled in Somersetshire from time immemorial, and 
that JfetberiDgton Chase is one of the finest places in the 
county, you will be satisfied?' 
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'^Certamly, Dora, these considerations must have 
weight It is true that, as far as we can foresee, the 
succession to ChudleigH will make you and Blanche 
tolerably independent, but I do not like a system, re- 
versing the natural order of things, which causes the 
husband to owe his position to his wife. It may be a 
prejudice, but it is a prejudice shared by most high- 
minded gentlemen." 

"Well, papa, you need have no objection on that 
point Sir Stephen is yery well off, for he was an only 
son, with a long minority, and his estate is one of the 
most thriving in that part of the coimtry." 

"Little Dora need not have looked so scornful," said 
her father, with a smile; "for she seems to have made 
her inquiries with due circimispection." 

"No, indeed, papa; but the Selbys were always ready 
to impart their information unsought They have always 
been proud of their acquaintance with Sir Stephen, which 
began in the summer they passed at Taunton two years 
ago, and the girls are already in a flutter of self-gratu- 
lation, from the conviction that they made the marrisige. 
And now tell me, how long is it sincfe you began to sus- 
pect?" 

"I have not had much time allowed me, Dora, since 
a week ago, I scarcely knew him by name, but as he 
has contrived to come here every day since, and to meet 
Blanche almost every evening, I thought I should like to 
know more about him, before matters go farther." 

"Ask Aimt Emma," said Dorothy, "mA ^'ei ^^rs^\^ 
of Mb perfections," 
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''I shall first ask you, Dora, for I would as soon have 
your opinion as any one's." 

"Well, papa," said Dorothy, after a moment's pause, 
''to tell you the truth, I have given Blanche my consent, 
so that I cannot retract, even if I wished it !N'ot that I 
do wish it: they are both very much in love, and will 
suit each other admirably; but I am not sure that he will 
suit me so well as a brother-in-law." 

"You silly child," said Colonel Mowbray, stroking her 
hair, "do you think you can cordially like any one who 
carries off Blanche?" 

"Yes, papa, I think I could make an effort to be dis- 
interested. And it will not be an absolute separation, 
only into the next county, and along the same line of 
railway. We shall not be four hours apart" 

"It is not distance alone which will divide us," said 
the Colonel; "it would be unreasonable to suppose that 
Blanche will be to us, after her marriage, what she is 
now. However, that is all in the natural course of things, 
and we must, as you say, be disinterested, though the 
world will hardly give me credit for that virtue in ac- 
cepting Sir Stephen £is a son-in-law. He seems to be a 
general favourite." 

"Yes, that is the worst," said Dorothy; "people ought 
not to be so painfully popular, for their good qualities 
become public property." 

"I cannot enter into your theories," said Colonel 
Mowbray, with a smile, "but I suppose you do not wish 
them to weigh against facts, or require me to forbid Sir 
Stephen the house for no more 'weigJitY TCftawir 
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'' Certainly not, papa. I am as anxious as any one 
for the marriage. I have told you my secret thoughts, 
because I tell you everything; but they are not meant 
for any one else, and especially not for Lance, as I 
have made a point of upholding Sir Stephen for his ad- 
miration." 

"Ah, Dora!" said her father, "how long will your 
secret thoughts be kept for me? It is bad enough to 
lose Blanche, but I do not know how I should get on 
without you." 

"You never will know," said Dora, clinging to his 
side; "at least, not unless you get tired of me. I shall 
never b'ke any one half so well." 

One result of this conversation was to place the inter- 
course with Sir Stephen on a more familiar footing than 
before. He was not slow to avail himself of the Colo- 
nel's invitation to join their family party as often as he 
was so disposed, and he seldom took leave without ar- 
ranging a meeting for the morrow, at some one of the 
private galleries to which his extensive acquaintance 
gave him the entree. Colonel Mowbray, who had no 
turn for sight-seeing, was generally ^'too busy" to ac- 
company his daughters, but Mrs. Selby was always at 
command. She assured Blanche that she could carry on 
her knitting in Bath House as well as in her own 
drawing-room, and accordingly she would establish her- 
self and her work-bag in the first room, and there remain 
in placid silence, after remarking that the pictures were 
very fine, or asking the housekeeper whether the damask 
furniture was ke^gt always covered. ^\ea. ^"VJt ^\fc'^^^^ 
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who was at first profuse in his acknowledgments aikd 
apologies, soon foi^ot to be grateful, and accepted the 
Miss Selbys' assurance ^'that mamma did not mind/' 

Dorothy was less tractable, though she had probably 
a greater taste for pictures than any of her companions. 
But there was no one to admire them with her, and she 
often found the morning long, as she sauntered on a few 
paces in advance of the others. On former occasions 
Lance had generally been the originator of one of these 
expeditions, and used to impart to her the knowledge of 
the early Italian masters which he had acquired in the 
course of his varied and desultory reading; but now, after 
devising what appeared to her very insufficient excuses 
for declining to join their party, he escaped farther im- 
portunity by leaving town to pay a long promised visit 
to a Mend. 

Dora and Sir Stephen were necessarily thrown a good 
deal together, and all his devotion to Blanche did not 
make him unmindful of her sister, whose good opinion 
he seemed very anxious to win. But it was clear, as 
she herself had said, that they did not suit each other. 
He was annoyed l^ her disregard, and often by her open, 
defiance of the ordinary rules of society, and perplexed 
by her rapid change of mood from grave to gay, from 
animation to reserve, — by her love of paradox and 
startling theories — and he was not unnaturally jealous 
of the influence she still exercised over her elder sister, 
even after he could not doubt that Blanche's affections 
were centred on himself. This assurance, however, 
smoothed all difficulties: his eyeB "^ete c\ft%fc^ ^ «JI but 
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the happiness of the moment, while Dora's high spirits 
were checked, as well by her own better judgment as 
by the prospect of parting from the sister she loved so 
welL 

One hot day in the middle of June, Dorothy was so 
tired after one of those morning expeditions, that she did 
not accompany Blanche on a round of visits to be paid 
that afternoon. Her idea of rest, however, did not con- 
sist in lounging on the sofa with a novel: she repaired 
to their sitting-room upstairs, in order to jbe secure from 
intrusion, and sitting down to the table with the Purga^ 
torio and an Italian dictionary, she was soon absorbed in 
study. But the books were thrown aside, and her ex- 
pression of intense application chased away by a bright- 
ening snule when Lance Clifford entered the room. 

"Oh, Lance, is that you! I am so glad to see you, 
for I was wishing this very moment that you were 
here, to help me out of one of my most dire Dante diffi- 
culties." 

*'Such a greeting to a man just come off a railway 
journey!" said Lance. "My intellects are not equal to 
Dante just now." 

"I did not mean just now. You and Dante are both 
fixtures, and we can work it out some other time. There 
are great arrears of news to make up, for you have used 
me very ill about writing, — only that one meagre 
letter since you went away, and never telling us when 
you were coming home again." 

"My plans were so uncertain," said Lance. "Tell me 
your news hrst: hoyr goes on ttie M\a.TL ^SKvtV 
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i 
"Very prosperously; papa is delighted with his 
destined son-in-law, and Blanche is very happy, and very 
much in love. But I wish that it would iome to a crisis, 
for then I suppose we might go out of town, and I am 
quite tired of London." 

"Chudleigh is in great heauty. I came last from 
there." 

"And so, while I imagined you were gleaning wis- 
dom and learning from the lips of Mr. Yaughan, you 
have been lying under the bushes reading the Faerie 
Queene?'* 

"1^0, Dorothy, those days are over. Yaughan and 
I went there together, partly that I might introduce him 
to Mr. Parker, who has offered him the curacy of the 
new church on Bagley Heath, and partly because I 
wanted to see the place again." 

"You are oracular and mysterious," said Dorothy. 
"Will the honourable gentleman explain?" 

Instead of replying. Lance walked to the window, and 
after fidgeting unnecessarily with the blind, he asked 
abruptly, "Are you alone this evening?" 

"We never are alone by any chance, now; but we 
do not even dine at home. There is a family party in 
Hertford-street, including Sir Stephen, of course, and I 
may as well write and tell aunt Emma to set another 
place for you." 

"ITo, thank you," said Lance; "I have my Indian 
Je^r to wnte" 

Dorothy looked up, with sudieu TC(io^<i^aftTi. "That 
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me. Lance, that I have never heard what your 
ud, in the letter I forwarded last week/' 

said/' returned Lance, speaking hurriedly, and 
L evident difficulty, ''that it was still in his power 
re the direct appointment to the Bengal Lufantry, 
: he was still anxious I should accept it, but he 

decision to me, and I have decided. Yaughan 
rinced me that it is worse than useless to waste 
I in idleness and irresolution, and that I ought to 
e only profession which seems open to me." 
d what right has Mr. Yaughan to interfere?'' 
othy, with a flushed cheek and a quivering lip; 
B his right, compared to ours, that you should 
vithout so much as asking what we think of it? 
kind, unfeeling." 

ything but that, Dora. Believe me, that Yaughan's 
rould have been unheeded — they were, in 
it the echo of my own inward conviction — had 
ipposed that you cared not whether I went or 

i how could you suppose anything so unnatural 
ird?" said Dorothy, smiling through her tears, 
be provoking and tiresome, but so I always was 
ihis time you ought to know that I tease those 
Lom I really like, and that you come next to 
I Blanche." 

,y Dora," said Lance, in a low, earnest tone, be- 
[he agitation which he sought to eoiikCk\^ ^^*<(k^ 
Msfy me, I have desired to coin& fec»\.\ W«^^ 
M» than a /szster'fi love." 
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The words were plain enough, and awakened 
of mingled feeling in Dora^s breast; yet in the , 
ment of confusion she could only say, while atl 
to withdraw the hand he clasped so £rmly, '*} 
understand." 

" Yet hear me, Dorothy. I do not wish for ai 
now, unless it be such an answer as to forbid i 
I ought never to have said so much, but I can 
draw back, and if you bid me stay, I may no 
And yet," he added, while Dorothy still kept 
"and yet, if I were to go to India for a few yea 
I might return with fame and fortune, or at 1 
such a position that I need not shrink from decla 
attachment to your father. The separation w 
nothing if cheered by the faintest hope; and I 
no engagement, only the permission to think 
bound." 

"You might know, Lance," said Dorothy, 
and reproachfully, "that a promise on your ^idi 
be more binding than any engagement; that I cc 
consent to it without telling papa." 

"If you were to tell him, Dora, I should n 
he can refuse you nothing." 

"And so I will ask nothing which he may : 

to grant. And I could not leave him, even if — 

She hesitated, and Lance was only too r< 

supply the words. "Even if you loved me? sa 

Dora, and I shall be satisiied." 

"/ will not B&y, —r I did not mean it," said I 
quickly, "at least, not love in t\ie sena^ ^om m^\ 
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Lance was silent for a few moments, and when he 
spoke again, his tone had lost its ardour. ''You are 
right, Dorothy," he said; "it was folly to expect any 
otlier answer; worse than folly to speak at all. Honour 
and principle alike imposed silence on me, and I meant 
to take my secret, with me, but I was stung by the im- 
putation of coldness and indifference, when my fault has 
been that I lored too well. And now; I only ask you to 
forget — to forgiye me, if you can." 

"I will never speak, never think of what has past," 
said Dorothy; ''and then why may we not go on aa be- 
fore?" 

"Ask rather," returned Lance, bitterly, "why man 
may not return to the simplicity of his childhood. 
Forgetfulness may be hardly attained — unconsciousness 
never. If not for your sake, yet for mine, I must 
entreat that you wiU not urge me to remain, unless you 
wish me to share Beuben's doom: — ^Unstable as water, 
thou shalt not excel.' Li simply following the path 
marked out for me, I may regain peace of mind, or at 
least shake off the weight of self-reproach, which is of 
aU burdens the heaviest to bear." 

He turned hastily away, and left Dorothy alone with 
her own thoughts. These were bitter and painful 
enough. — Lance had been her playfellow and com- 
panion, and they had found a bond of union in qualities 
the most opposite: his constitutional languor and love of 
ease were gratified by the decision of character which 
prompted Dorothy to save him even the exertion oi 
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thought. Nor was it the consciousness of power or 
fondness for exercising it alone which led Dorothy to 
take such pleasure in their intercourse. She obtained 
some insight into the motives by which he was actuated 
in all which pertains to the true and inner life: she dis- 
covered the wide difference between their principles 
of action, — the one self-pleasing, the other sdlf-denying: 
she could admire, though as yet unable to imitate, and 
his example awakened vague feelings of dissatisfaction, 
and faint aspirations after holiness, which might in due 
time bring forth fruit 

Her affection for Lance was therefore true and tender, 
and the sorrow which his departure would at all times 
have excited, was embittered by the consciousness that 
she was the cause of his thus embracing a profession 
for which his habits and tone of mind rendered him 
wholly unfit His sedentary tastes and shy reserved 
manner had restrained him from associating with his 
contemporaries, and he was now to be thrown among 
strangers, who would neither understand nor appreciate 
him, and who would be imable to enter into the intel- 
lectual pursuits, which surpassed, in his estimation, all 
the pleasures of active life. And at the thought that in 
renewing the ties to his own natural home, from which 
he had been so long divided, he might find the sym- 
pathy he needed, Dorothy's heart swelled with still more 
painful emotion: she felt how absolute his estrangement 
would be, — never again could her father's house be 
called bia home. 
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' Looking back on the last few months, she could now 
account for all that had perplexed and irritated her in 
Lance's variable mood, and occasional attempts to avoid 
her society. She understood his struggle to stifie a 
passion which his sense of honour forbade him to 
declare; and if he had failed in that struggle, she must 
not be the one to judge him too severely. He had been 
hurried on to speak by the impulse of the moment; it 
was quickly repented of, and he yielded almost eagerly 
to the belief that his love was unrequited. Dorothy did 
not regret the instinct of maidenly reserve which had 
led her to discourage a confession of attachment for 
which she was so wholly unprepared; and yet, with a 
strange inconsistency of feeling, she did not wish to 
recal the past, and she dwelt on those words which told 
of more than a brother's love,^ with a heart still 
throbbing with joyful pride. A bright vision flitted be- 
fore her eyes, based on the influence over Colonel Mow- 
bray which Lance had justly ascribed to her. He might 
be induced to sanction their engagement, so as to retain 
Lance at home until success in some learned profession 
should enable him to fulfil it. But from this thought 
she resolutely turned away: she knew her father's ob- 
jections to an indefinite engagement, and remembering 
his late assertion, that no high-minded gentleman would 
willingly owe his position to his marriage, she resolved 
to do nothing which might cause Lance to forfeit that 
title, and which would lower him in his own eyes, as 
well as in those of Colonel Mowbray, 
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Dorothy's strong affection for her father led hei 
take a sort of pleasure in any sacrifice for his sake, 
she felt that in devoting herself to his comfort and I 
piness, she too would he happy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

As girlhood hails a world unknown , 

And reads it In her own glad dreams, 
As lilies see themselves alone 

Reflected in their azure streams* 

G. F. ArxxAMBSR. 

"Still here?" said Blanche, looking in at the half- 
open door. "I was in hopes you would have gone to 
dress, for it is late. I met papa as I was coming home, 
80 I sent away the carriage, and we walked into Ken- 
sington Gardens. The band was playing, and we "met 
Sir Stephen, who got us some chairs in a quiet comer." 

"And who will therefore be as late as we are, so we 
need not hurry,*' said Dorothy, trying to answer lightly, 
and to shake off the feeling that she was speaking and 
listening in a dream. But her listless tone did not 
escape the quick ear of affection, and Blanche said, an- 
xiously, — 

"I am afraid you are not rested yet, Dora.** 

"Not entirely, hut I shall do very well. "Will you 
dress first, or shall I?** 

"It is a pity you should go, if you are not well," 
said Blanche: *'and, by the way, have you seen Lance? 
They told me down stairs that he had arrived, and he 
might take your placed* 
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''Oh no/' said Dora, quickly; ''he has his Indian 
letter to write." 

"Then stay at home with him/* urged Blanche. 
"I am sure you are not well, dear, and you will enjoy 
your quiet dinner with him, and Aunt Emma will not ' 
mind." 

Dorothy repeated that she was quite fit to ^o, and 
she settled the point by leaving the room to dress. She 
now admitted the truth of Lance's assertion, that their 
former relations must be at an end, since she found that 
a family dinner in Hertford-street would be preferable 
to a tSte-cL'tete with him. 

"Murrell tells me that Lance has come home," said 
Colonel Mowbray, as he followed his daughters into the 
carriage, after rather a hurried toilette. "I had not 
time to go up stairs after him, so I sent to know if he 
would come on to dine with us here, and tell his news; 
however, he declined. Have you seen him, Dora?" 

"Yes," Dorothy replied, looking steadily out of the 
window, with an eager and most unusual desire to 
accelerate the moment of arriving in Hertford-street. 
She resolved that Lance should tell his own story, as 
much or as little of it as he pleased. 

"I had not time to ask you what he has been 
about," said Blanche. "I hardly expected him back so 
soon." 

"I did not hear much of his news," replied Dora: 

"he was not with me long. Do, Blanche, try if you can 

button my glove, I have been trying in. vain for the 
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last five minutes.'' Blanclie's efforts proved equally un- 
successful, but they served to occupy her until the 
carriage drew up in Hertford-street 

Dorothy's silence during dinner was too usual to 
attract attention , and, indeed, her cousin Eobert had 
never been so well pleased with his position by her 
side) since she assented mechanically to his remarks, 
and submitted to his attentions with passive endurance. 
Had she been in her usual spiiits, she would have dis- 
covered that the party was not more brilliant them 
usual. In common with most gentlemen of mature years 
and a well-appointed house, Colonel Mowbray seldom 
enjoyed a dinner which was not eaten under his own 
roof: he wished that Emma Selby would change her 
fishmonger, and it made him quite imhappy to see her 
husband carve. Mr. Selby was a banker, and wore a 
brown wig. Dorothy said that, after years of severe 
study, this was the most accurate definition of his cha- 
racter at which she had been able to arrive. As, how- 
ever, his wife continually referred to "Mr. Selby," and 
quoted his opinions with affectionate veneration, we 
may presume that there was more in him than met the 
eye. 

Not even Blanche and Sir Stephen were satisfied, 
for they were divided by the whole length of the table. 
Mrs. Selby would for her own sake, and not merely on 
her niece's account, have willingly evaded the necessity 
of going in to dinner with the baronet "He was," as 
she privately informed her daughters, "so tall, and so 
handsome, and bo civil, that lie qvjile \»^ \i«t: \K«BiSsi. 
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away, and made her feel small and insignificant," And 
thoogh nlenced by the choros of Toices raised to defend 
Sir Stephen, and to wonder what mamma oonld mean, 
the impresfiion remained, and Sir Stephen's polite defer- 
ence only frightened her ont of her habitual placidity. 

« 

ConTersation languished, and when Colonel Mowbray 
mentioned to the niece next to him the fact of Lance's 
retnm, it was caught up, and circulated round the table 
with an avidity which showed the deficiency of some 
subject of general interest 

"Poor Clifford," said Robert Selby, compassionately, 
"he never seems to know what to do with himself in 
London. Has he more pursuits at Chudleigh?" 

Dorothy disdained to reply. Robert was welcome io 
despise Lance if he pleased; indeed, his pity seemed to 
her less insulting than his praise. 

"Now, Dora," Bessy remarked, "he will be available 
for that collection of Spanish pictures. You were 
wishing only this morning that he might be back in 
time." 

"Yes, — only this morning," repeated Dora, slowly, 
while she thought of the change wrought in the last few 
hours. Even before that exhibition opened, seas might 
divide them; and at all events, the companionship which 
she had prized so lightly while still in her power, was 
withdrawn for ever. 

"Mr. Clifford is a very nice young man," said Mrs. 

Selby, complacently. Sir Stephen had been asking her 

opinion upon bo many diffeTent ftV]ife\'ft^\&, t\:v5sfc it was 
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quite a relief to turn to one on which she had no 
doubt. 

"So he appears to be," said Sir Stephen; "I am glad 
to hear of his return, for I am not yet so well acquainted 
with him as I wish, as I intend to be." 

''I don't see anything remarkable in Clifford," said 
Bobert Selby, forgetting for an instant his cousin's pre- 
sence and her well known opinions; and then, recollecting 
himself, he added, with an awkward attempt to rectify 
his mistake, "I beg your pardon, Dora, — I — I did 
not mean anything." 

"Very possibly," said Dorothy, calmly and proudly. 

Her father smiled, and said,. "Very fair, Dora; but I 
thought you would have been more vehement in your 
defence of the absent." 

"He needs no defence," replied Dor£u Her heart 
was very full, and it was aU that she could do to drive 
back her tears. They were restrained, however, and her 
emotion passed unnoticed, buried, as so many a bitter 
pang must be, beneath the smooth and even surface of 
polite society. 

"Many people," resumed the Colonel, turning to Sir 
Stephen, "might agree with my nephew, that there is 
nothing remarkable in Lance Clifford, but he is quite 
■worth knowing, notwithstanding. I took him into my 
house for his father's sake, but I have learnt to love him 
for his own, and he and Dora are like brother and sister 
together." 

"I am sure we- all like him exceedingly," said Mto» 
Mhf, and every body a^eed in the remaA.. "^ixsk. ^& wa. 
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capacity for praise is more limited than that for censure, 
Lance was soon forgotten, to Dorothy's great relief. 

"When they returned to the drawing-room, the two 
young ladies, who had not appeared at the dinner-table, 
eagerly claimed their cousin's attention. Maude wished 
to be guided by her taste in the choice of a ribbon, and 
Anna urged her to read The Fatal Ring, , She xlid not 
care for novels in general, but this was really beautifuL 
Dorothy was so absent as to give her vote in favour of 
a green ribbon, of a shade she peculiarly disliked; but 
she recalled her attention, and redeemed her character 
for consistency, by protesting against novels in general, 
and The Fatal Ring in particular. 

"You do read some novels, however," said Anna; 
*'you learnt Spanish on purpose to read Don Quixote 
with Lance Cliflford." 

*^Don Quixote is a classic," said Dorothy, trying to 
smile, because she felt that a name so interwoven with 
all her thoughts and occupations, must not be suffered to 
make her heart throb and her nerves quiver. 

"By the way," said Bessy, glancing round to ascertain 
that Blanche was out of hearing, and then lowering her 
voice to a mysterious whisper; "by the way, Dora, did 
you hear what Sir Stephen said about becoming better 
acquainted with Lance? — his manner was so very par- 
ticular, that it must mean something." 

"As probably," said Dorothy, "as that Eoberf s answer 
meant nothing." 

''O BoT&V* said Bessy, anidouA^^ ^'Wq^^ ^^^i. ^'^nll 
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lot remember that against Eobert You cannot wonder 
that he shoald be vexed by the way you always uphold 
Lance; and I heard him say the other day, that he 
thought him a good sort of fellow, who might have 
distinguLshed himself if he had gone with him to Trinity 
College." 

"Your nominatiyes are involved," said Dorothy; "but 
as far as I can follow them, Lance ought to feel much 
bnoured by Eoberfs good opinion.** And with an indis- 
tinct perception that her brother gained nothing by her 
justification, Bessy reverted to the safer subject of trim- 
Dungs for their new bonnets. 

The very name of Lance Clifford was fated not to 
escape discussion that evening, for Eobert was encouraged 
by his cousin's quiescent manner to touch on what had 
long been a tender point. "Dora," he said, as soon as 
lie entered the room, and his sisters had as usual made 
^ay for his approach, "why do you always call me 
^bert so formally?" 

"It is your Christian name, is it not?" said his 
Cousin, carelessly. 

"Yes; but you used to call me Bob when we were 
children. I should not like every one to do it, and I 
inade the girk leave it off, but I did not wish you to 
change. You always call Clifford, Lance." 

'^Life is not long enough for Lancelot," replied 
Borothy. 

"And Bo,^ Bsdd Ifande, whose gredtet ^miv!^ ^swiwar 
^W her to take liberties with Doxottiy , w^ ^\^0q. V^ 
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sis^rs would not venture — "and so I suppose you ca 
him Lance on the same principle that he always^ c 
ajmost always, calls you Dorothy, You are always busj 
while life hangs heavy on his hands, and he has n 
other way of filling up his time." 

"I think," said Robert, after waiting in vain for hi 
cousin to speak, "that / shall call you Dorothy. It is a 
much prettier napae than Dora." 

"No, thank you," said Dorothy, quickly; "DoiaH 
good enough for the common purposes of life. 

The small conservatory opening out of the bach 
drawing-room was always an attraction, with its plantE 
and coloured lamps, and Blanche and Sir Stephen had 
retreated there. Colonel Mowbray's carrig^e was an- 
nounced, but Mrs. Selby intimated by nods and wink^ 
that they must not be disturbed, though the Colonel hac 
read up and down the Tmes until he was reduced to the 
advertisement sheet, and Mr. Selby paced the room withhii 
coattailfl under his arms, looked at the clock, and thoughl 
that it was bedtime. Dora also thought that the evening 
would never end; she sat still and silent, and her cousins 
gaiety only made her heart more heavy than before. Sh 
felt as if she had grown suddenly old, and as if life i 
sad earnest was opening before her. She contrasted # 
bright hopes, and new, untold joys which now fiUedy 
sister*s heart, with Lance's disappointment and bli^ 
prospects/ and she wondered which Of these W9s i 
isadurlng, .i 
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Blanche came forth at last, with Sir Stephen by her 
side, his air of proud happiness declaring that none other 
had so just a claim to that position. Blanche looked 
happy, too, but it was a doubtful, tremuloup joy, which 
gave a new and ever-varying expression to her full lip 
and soft dreamy eye. And if Dora had any doubt re- 
maining how matters stood, the tone of Sir Stephen's 
good-night, and his hurried inquiry how early he might 
call in Grosvenor-square, could not be misunderstood. 

The drive home was silent, and when they stood 
together in the hall, Blanche whispered to her sister to 
come at once to her room: she did not wish to see any 
one, not even Lance, to-night. The Colonel detained 
Dora for a moment, to ask if she was going to receive 
the confidence, and she could hardly reply to his smile 
when he added, that he supposed he must console him- 
self by a talk with Lance, for she thought of the news 
which awaited him. 

"Dear Blanche!" was all that Dorothy could say, 
when her sister laid her head upon her shoulder, and 
whispered, amid smiles and tears, that she was very 
happy; happier than she deserved to be. 

They sat long together: Dorothy said little, but she 
rejoiced with the pure joy which casts aside all thought 
of self, and Blanche knew it, and was satisfied. 

At last they parted, and Dorothy had reached the 
door of her own room, when she heard a slow and spirit- 
less step along the passage. She paused to await Lance's 
approach, and though he seemed anxious to ^a&& qil^ h& 
rras forced to reply to her appealing ^ani^^. 
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"Well, it is all settled/' he said, briefly; "your fi 
thinks I had much better go. Good night." 

"Grood night, Lance," said Dorothy, raising her 
with a grave, sweet smile. And then she was left a 
and might relieve her full heart by tears. 
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CHAPTER VL 

We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not, 
Oor sincerest laughter 
With some pain Is fraught : 
Oar sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 

"WiXL, Dora/' said the Colonel, as his daughter 
entered his room at an early hour on the following 
moiling; "this is an unlucky business about Lance — at 
least, it is very ill-timed. I could not get him out of 
my head all last night, though I ought to haye been 
thinking of Blanche and her lover, who will no doubt be 
here before we have done breakfast Lance told me he 
took you into his confidence in the first instance, and I 
remember now that you were looking troubled at dinner; 
hut I suppose you have not seen him since his talk with 
me?" 

"Only for a moment, ets I was going to my room 
last night, and he told me that you thought he had much 
hetter go." 

"I gave my consent, I must confess," said Colone 
Howbray; **but I am almost ready to retract when I 
think how lonely you will be without your playfellow. 
You will miss liim terribly." 

''We shall all misa him, papa, Wt ^om «iA^ ^^^ 
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get on very well together; and Lance thinks that he 
ought to go." 

"Little Dora always thinks of herself last," said her 
father, as he drew her fondly to his side; "the truth is, 
that I was ready to agree to the reasons he put forward 
for complying with his father's wishes, because I very 
much suspect that the true cause of this hasty resolution 
is one which I have no mind to hear. Putting things 
together — his loss of spirits and his want of cordiality 
towards Sir Stephen — I think the foolish fellow had 
taken it into his head to fall in love with Blanche, and, 
in the first moment of pique and disappointment, he is 
only anxious to get out of her way. I was anxious to 
avoid an explanation, which would only deepen an im- 
pression that may otherwise pass away as a mere boyish 
fancy. As there was no love on Blanche's side^ there is 
no harm done; and though Lance must not think of 
marrying for these ten years, at least, I dare say he will 
be in and out of love hedf-a-dozen times." 

"I do not think Blanche has anything to do with 
his going," said Dorothy. She could not bring herself 
to confess that she was herself the object of a passion 
of which her father spoke so lightly, especially after 
he had just expressed his anxiety to be spared an ex- 
planation. 

"Not wilfully," said Colonel Mowbray; "and as it 

would be a pity to disturb her unconsciousness, I should 

.not have mentioned my suspicions if you had not been 

the most discreet of damsels. Aflter all, I believe that 

Zance cannot do better than aece^t \k^ ^^<^\9^\> k^to- 
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vifiioiL is not to be despised in these days, and I fancy 
tiiat his father will come home with little besides his 
pension. Moreover, I think that there is the making of 
a good soldier in Lanoe, who has more spirit beneath 
his quiet manner than people imc^iae. I dare say he 
will distinguish himself." 

"I am sure of it," said Dora, ptoudly; but when her 
&ther told her, with a smile, to jtry and inspire Lance* 
with her confidence and martial suxlour, her heart sank 
again. That might haye been her task in former days, 
but it would be hers no longer. 

"When ¥dll he go?" she asked, after a pause. 

"As soon as he can get his things together — at 
least, so he says. It was this desperate hurry to be off 
which confirmed my suspicions; for, as he ought not to 
be iu Calcutta before the end of November, he must 
either go round the Cape in one of the July ships, or 
consume his time by going across the Continent to 
Trieste. I recommended the latter route; and if he could 
have put off his start until after Blanche's marriage, you 
and I might haye gone abroad with him; but he did not 
seem disposed to wait for that" 

The breakfast bell summoned them into the next 
toom, where they found Blanche engaged with Lance in 
a discussion of the same subject. Unconscious of the 
motives which had induced her father and sister to ac- 
qtdesce so readily in his determination, she expressed 
and maintained her objections with unusual energy, 
bringing forward the arguments which had b«eti >afi^ ^s^ 
Jhrothj-in former days, and finally ur^ixg) ^wfiti ^^^'^^"ar 
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ing colour, and as if confident that the appeal could not] 
be made in vain, '^And besides, Lance, it is so hard on; 
Dora to lose us both." 

Dorothy had not once turned her eyes towards Lance 
since she entered the room, but she could not now 
forbear to look up. His lips were tightly compressed, 
his brow contracted; he looked pale, resolute, and un- 
happy. 

''There is no use saying any more, Blanche," said 
Dorothy, in a low, hurried voice; ''we talked it all oyer 
yesterday, and it is quite settled." 

A ring at the door-bell — quick, sharp, and im- 
petuous — startled Blanche, and she hastily left the room. 
Oolonel Mowbray desired that Sir Stephen might be 
shown into his own room, and he followed him there, 
leaving Lance and Dorothy over their still untasted break- 
fast. Dorotiiy wished to appear unconcerned, and to talk 
as usual, but nothing occurred to her which did Botj 
seem too trivial or too important, and Lance was 
first to break silence. 

"As soon as the engagement is declared, I sup] 
you will go down to Chudleigh. The courtship can 
carried on more comfortably there than in town." 

"I suppose so,'' said Dorothy, and she could get 
flurther. 

"I think," continued Lance, "that I had better 
myself off before Sir Stephen comes in as a brothei^ 
law elect, especially as I have a great deal to do. ( 
perhaps, you will give me a cup qf tea," I 

Ihrotby willingly asBeopitei — \\. ^^^a ^ x<^^l\ 
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some occupation, and under the shieuiow of the tea -urn 
she found courage to ask the question which trembled 
on her lips: "How soon will you go, Lance?" 

"I cannot name the precise day, Dorothy; but you 
may be satisfied that it will be as soon as possible.'^ 

Dorothy was hurt by the way he had chosen to take 
hex question, but she let it pass, and asked again, ''Can 
I be of any use in making lists of your books, and other 
possessions?" 

** Thank you,** said Lance; "I shall have time to do 
all that myself, so there is no need to trouble you." 

Again Dorothy's heart swelled: he might have known, 
perhaps he did know, that to toil for him would have 
been a pleasure. But instead of making the most of the 
short time they were to remain together, he seemed only 
amdous to widen the barrier which had sprung up be- 
tween them. 

Lance swallowed his tea, and escaped, as he in- 
tended, before Colonel Mowbray ushered Sir Stephen 
into the room. As usual, in this sort of family crisis, 
there were a succession 'of private interviews, in which 
each repeated what the other had said, and all in the 
strictest confidence. Thus Sir Stephen was left with 
Dorothy, while the Colonel went in search of Blanche, 
aad this gave him the opportunity of estpressing his sense 
of the honour and happiness conferred on him by the 
vay in which Ms suit had been accepted, his high re- 
spect for the Colonel, and the interest which he felt in 
every member of a family to which, he waa to \» «» 
eloselj united. 
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Doroth/s manner was less prevenante. She li$td 
never cordially liked Sir Stephen, and in her present 
mood she felt as if it would be disloyalty to Lanee not 
to adopt all his opinions, and especially those which she 
had henielf disputed. And so, while resolyed ''to make 
the best of him/' for Blanche's sake, she disclaimed the 
possibility of ever regarding him as one of the family, and 
she was almost inclined to construe into a deliberate in- 
sult the hope which he expressed, that he might be per- 
mitted to supply Mr. Clifford's place, of whose approaching 
departure he had just heard with so much regret 

He succeeded better when he spoke of Blanche. He 
was not more ready to talk than Dorothy to hear of her 
beauty, her grace and gentleness; and when he added 
that it was seMsh to say so much, since his gain must 
be Dora's loss, she allowed that it was prettily said. Still 
she was reUeved by the Colonel's return, who suggested 
that Sir Stephen should go and talk matters over with 
Blanche in the next room, so that her next colloquy was 
with her father. 

His satisfeiction was unalloyed. "Blanche is very 
happy, poor child!" he said, ''and she has eyery reason 
to be so. Allan is a thorough gentleman; nothing can 
be more liberal than his notions about money, and he is 
very much in love. Blanche could not have done better." 
And Dorothy agreed with him for consistency's sake. 

An early visit from Bessy and Laura Selby was the 
next incident, and Dorothy, who sat alone in the drawing- 
jvom, rouc}2aa£ed a careless greeting, without raising her 
Iiead j&vm her book. 
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"Now, how could you guess that it was not Blanche?'' 
said Laura; "we were not announced." 

"By the true Selby swing with which the door was 
thrown hack," replied Dorothy; "very unlike Blanche's 
deliberate movements." 

"Well, hut do tell me," said Bessy, quickly, "is not 
Blanche otherwise engaged — and is not that Sir Stephen's 
hat on the hall table?" 

"I am not acqusdnted with Sir Stephen's hat, Bessy; 
but its owner is undoubtedly in the house. He and 
Blanche are in papa's room." 

"Then it is absolutely settled?" said- her cousin, 
rapturously. "I am so charmed! I foresaw how it would 
be from the very first evening he was introduced to 
Blanche." 

"Did you really?" said Dorothy. "I think they made 
acquaintance at the end of last season, and about a 
month ago you told me that you would not be satisfied 
tmless Blanche was a Countess." 

"That was because Lord Chevenix see;ned to admire 
Blanche so much; but then I heard that he was to marry 
some one else, and I only left off Sir Stephen for a day 
or two; you must allow that, Dora." 

"Yes," said Dorothy, "I will give you the credit of 
the marriage, if you like." 

"I never can understand you, Dora," said Bessy; "I 
Ihought that you really would be pleased. Blanche Allan 
— how well it sounds! And you ean have no idea of 
i^e beauty of HetheringboTX Chase." 
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''And Sir Stephen is so handsome and agreeable/' 
said Laura. 

''So very agreeable/' the other sister chimed in again. 
"I do not know any one who is so universaHy liked — 
so respected in his county/' 

^^Misericordia!" Dorothy laughingly exclaimed, while 
she put her hands to her ears; "you know of old, that I 
never could endure perfection, even in a book, and my 
regard for Sir Stephen will hardly survive such a string- 
ing together of his excellences. If we do fall out, you 
must bear the blame." 

"Sir Stephen's temper is so perfect that he will 
quarrel with no one," said Bessy, confidently; "but do 
you really mean, Dora, that you are not pleased with 
the marriage?" 

"Oh! I am delighted, of course," replied Dorothy, in 
the dubious tones by which her cousins were so often 
baffled; "when I have discovered his faults, my sisterly 
affection will know no bounds." 

"By the way," said Laura, "what is Lance Clifford 
about this morning, or is he oi^j excited by this great 
news? He turned into Down-street just as we crossed 
it, walking at a most unusual pace, and he seemed scarcely 
to recognise us." / 

"He had probably more important things to think of 
than the common occurrence of passing a Selby in Hert- 
ford-street/' said Dorothy; "his father wishes him to go 
into the Ladian army, and he is going out almost im- 
mediately,'* Her air of unconcern was only too well 
assumed, and her cousins looked U]^ m Qx&»sERiOi^\^, 
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I ''Not really, Dora! you would not speak of it so 

coolly." 

"Yes, really,-' Dorothy repeated, with a bitter attempt 
to jest with her grief; "A« may be hotter for the change, 
hk I do not change my temperature." 

"After aU," said Bessy, when a few more exclama- 
tions of surprise had reconciled her to the idea; "after 
all, I dare say he could not do better. Robert was 
doubting the other day if Lance would ever make a 
lawyer, and he thought he might do very well in India, 
if he could fight" 

"If he could fight?*' Dorothy repeated; but she 
stopped short, and put a curb on her indignation. 

"Well, Dora, I did not mean to offend you. I have 
often heard you say yourself that Lance was never meant 
to be a soldier; so often, indeed, that I never thought 
you would let him go." 

"As if my permission had anything to do with the 
matter," said Dorothy. 

"Lance miist have come out in a new line if it has 
i^ot" rejoined Bessy; ''I am sure he cannot have taken 
such a step without consulting you." 

"Advice is one thing, permission another," said 
Dorothy. And the sisters thought and said that she was 
more incomprehensible than ever. 

Dorothy played with the leaves of her book, as if 
weary of the discussion; but her cousins still lingered, in 
topes of Beemg Blstnche, and they stayed ^o \wi% ^Qoai^ 
^cmimty and impatienoe of the yotmget «aa\fcT«» ^x^^ 
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not be restrained, and they walked over from Hertford- 
street to learn what had happened. 

Altogether the Selbys were, as Dorothy remarked, 
very rife that day. Aunt Emma came to sanction by 
her presence a walk in Kensington Gardens, and while 
the lovers sauntered below the trees, she followed with |i m 
Dorothy, and talked in the same breath of her niece's 
trousseau, and of the precautions which Lance must take 
against cholera, mosquitoes, and coups de soleil. Lance's 
departure shared the interest excited by the engagement^ 
and even Eobert Selby, who skilfully intercepted Do- 
rothy, when his mother's carriage stopped to set down 
her and Blanche, in Grosvenor-square, was armed with 
both congratulation and sympathy. He was delighted 
with his cousin's brilliant prospects; he regretted that i 
they were to lose Clifford; and he hoped she would 
accept his best wishes for the happiness of both. The 
words fell on Dora's ear as dull, unmeaning sounds; 
was weary of the repetition of the same sentiment 
almost of the same expressions, and as she sloi 
ascended the stairs to her own room, she thought thati 
was a cold, hard, unsatisfying world, which could 
enter into her joys or sorrows. 

Sir Stephen came back to dinner, of course, stroi 
prosperous, and happy. And Lance was there too loot 
ing jaded and worn, and with such a headache that f 
could neither eat nor speak. The Colonel told him 
it was folly to tire himself, since there was no caus 
haste; that he would only make himself ill, and noi 
able to go at all, with muc\i oiket %qq^ %^Vv^^. ^ 
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was gentle and considerate in her care of him. Alone 
Doi^thy expressed neither sympathy nor interest. 

^IHd you get any information about the ships?'' the 
Colonel asked. 

"Yes; I find there is a choice of vessels in July, 
and as I can easily be reiidy by that time, I am only 
waiting to take my passage until I have ascertained 
which will be the best." 

"And BO you are resolved to go round the Cape," 
said Colonel Mowbray. 

'^Tes," Lance replied, as |he rested his head on his 
hand; "it will be less trouble." 

The Colonel smiled. "Tou think so to-night, because 
you have a headache, but you will be more enterprising 
to morrow; and if you would only wait for Dora and me, 
we might make the grand tour of Europe together. !N*o- 
thing but the excuse of seeing you so far on your way 
could uproot me from Chudleigh." 

"No," said Blanche, "you have been promising to 
take us abroad these three years, at least, and then there 
was always a field to drain, or cottages to build. I think 
it is an excellent plan, and Dora would enjoy it so much." 
She expected her sister to confirm her words, but Do- 
rothy said nothing. 

"Dora has set her heart on seeing France and Spain," 
said Colonel Mowbray; "but I can assure her that Ger- 
many is not to be despised. Do you not Ihink, Sir 
Stephen, that Lance ought to see something of this 
quarter of the world before he leaves it for ao. \sLds;&s^ 
number of years?" 
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"I do, indeed," said Sir Stephen; '*I have been much 
abroad myself, and there is nothing more pleasant or 
profitable than travelling. Perhaps I may be of use in 
helping Mr. Clifford to sketch his route." 

Lance thanked him, but with a languor which it is 
charitable to attribute to his headache; and when Bir 
Stephen proceeded to talk of his travels, he found that 
Blanche and her father were more attentive listeners. 

When they came out firom dinner. Lance betook him- 
seK to a comer of the sofa, as far removed as possible 
from the low seat which Dorothy usually occupied beside 
her father's chair. It happened, however, that she bad 
left her work at that end of the room, and when the 
Colonel took up the paper, and Sir Stephen followed 
Blanche to the piano, she resolved to conquer her disin^ 
cHnation to invade his retirement. 

"Have you come for this?" said Lance ^ holding out 
the basket in question. 

"Partly," said Dorothy, in a voice low and faltering 
at first, but it gained strength as she proceeded. "Be- 
sides, Lance, I want to speak to you, if I may. I hope 
you will give up the idea of going round the Cape; 
travelling across Europe will be so much better for you 
than the long, monotonous sea voyage. And papa's plan 
of going abroad is quite uncertain, so you need not be 
aftaid that we shall interfere with you in any way." 
The last words were spoken firmly, almost proudly. 

"As you please, Dorothy," said Lance. "I cared so 
little about it, that it seemed a useless expense; but I 
w^ go overland, if you wish it" 
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'Tapa is so anxious about it/' said Dorothy, afraid 
that she had said too much. 

Lance tiled to answer carelessly, but there was a 
touch of bitterness in his tone, which showed that he 
had read her thoughts. ^'Because the Colonel wishes it, 
then: we may consider -that x>oint settled." 

"There is another thing. Lance," continued Dorothy; 
"it is a pity to worry yourself by hurrying on your 
preparations, instead of doing things quietly and well. 
And if we go to Chudleigh, you can stay here as long as 
you please." 

"In other words, I am turning you out of your own 
house. I should be sorry to put you to any incon- 
*venience." 

"It is not in the least inconvenient. Papa is always 
glad to go, and of course Sir Stephen will follow us, as 
it will be much pleasanter for him and Blanche than 
staying here.** 

"And pleasanter for you, too, Dorothy: it is better to 
say the truth at once." 

"Yes," said Dora, "I think it will be better. It is 
very well to live in London when one has not much to 
think of, but now it seems restless and unfeeling, and I 
Bball be glad to sit in the quarry garden, and be quiet." 
The dejection of her tone and the tears which stood in 
her eyes could not escape Lance's notice. Constraint 
vanished from his manner, and he said, with a.fifectionate 
earnestness, — 

"You are quite right, Dorothy. 70U '^jtSl \i^ ^ksjol^ 
^tter there; and when I have got tJatou^ lo^ ^^"^-j ^ 
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can ran down and see you all, and Tisit our < 

before I go. I am afraid that I was unreaso 

cross just now; but you know that a man if 

/ gether a responsible being when he has a hecu 

[ you must not think too ill of me." 

The look and smile which seemed to ask i 
was more than Dorothy could endure, and b 
hastily away, foi^etting after all to take the w 
she had come to seek. 

Before they parted for the night, the da; 
return to Chudleigh was fixed. Colonel Mowbn 
it a yery good plan; and though Blanche 
scruples about leaving Lance alone in Londor 
and Dora must be so anxious to keep togr 
were set aside when "Stephen," as she w» 
unwiUingly beginning to call him, expresr 
see her country home. 
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CHAPTEK Vn. 

This is the cnrse of life : that not 
A nobler, calmer train 
Of wiser thoughts and feelings blot 
Our passions from our brain : 

fint each day brings its petty dost, 
Our soon choIiM souls to fill , 
And we forget because we must, 
And not because we will* 



M. Arnoue). 



Chudleigh house was a square , substantial mansion 
of modem date, more comfortable than picturesque, and 
the place itself possessed few claims to admiration on 
the score of natural beauty. It was well kept and well 
farmed, but the park was flat, and there were few old 
trees, except those overhanging the quarry garden, oi 
which Dorothy had spoken os her usual resort. It had 
been chiefly through the labour of her own hands and 
those of Lance that the deserted quarry had assumed its 
present form. There they had dug, and planted, and 
watered, and in that sheltered spot the laburnum first 
showed its golden blossom, and the last roses of summer 
lingered; there they used to sit beneath the overhanging 
rock, which sheltered them alike from storm and sun, 
to admire the result of their labours, to tell stories, and 
to devise plans for future life. And there Dorothy now 
sat alone, her hook idly resting on \ieT \a,'^, -sr^Sl^ V^t 
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eyes were fixed on the blue heavens, and her thoughts 
ranging almost as far. 

She was not thinking of Lance, however, or of their 
childish days, but of present disappointments and vexa- 
tions. Sir Stephen had come down to join them at 
Chudleigh two days before, and had already won golden 
opinions from all the neighbours and dependents who 
had been so fortunate as to see him; but Dorothy herself 
found that she disliked him, or if that is too strong an 
expression, that she was as far from liking him as ever. 
And this was not surprising, since it had been her chief 
object to find reasons which might account for, and justify 
Lance's disapproval of the marriage. 

On the first day she was offended by what she con- 
ceived to be the patronizing tone in which he admired 
all he saw; but on the second she was still more dis- 
pleased, for he began to hint at improvements, and to 
draw comparisons between this and his own place. And 
it was a grievous blow that JBlanche, who used to be 
more blind in her devotion to Chudleigh than Dorothy 
herself, should assent to all he said, and wish for more 
undulating ground, and a share of the wood and water 
at Hetherington Chase which Sir Stephen described to 
her.. As a proof that the place was not devoid of beauty, 
Dorothy led the way to the quarry garden, and she now 
meditated on the tone of his "Ah, very nice!" as if it 
were a studied insult He had suggested, too, that the 
rose-bushes wanted pruning; a criticism she indignantly 

refuted: did he not see that the way they ran wild was 

their chief beauty? 
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"Ah, well! I dare say yon are right," said Sir Stepht 
^'and, indeed, I never presume to interfere with la 
gardeners. I think, Blanche, you say that you are z 
{ond of gardening." 

"Lance and Dorothy did all the hard work," b( 
Blanche. "I used to look on and admire." 

"Yery right," said Sir Stephen; "a lady pug 
always to he ahle to overlook, and direct, hut the mani 
labour is unnecessary and even objeotionahle. The wo 
will not he half so well done, and it makes the han 
coarse." 

"Kot always," said Blanche; "Dora has the smalli 
and whitest hands I know." 

Dorothy rather impatiently drew on her gardeui 
gloves, hut this did not prevent Sir Stephen from i 
senting jto the truth of the remark. "So I have < 
served," he said'; "but Dora will do me the justice 
believe that I had no intention, as indeed I have 
right, to interfere with her pursuits." 

Dorothy's laugh was a little contemptuous, as s 
replied, "You are very welcome to express your opinic 
however. I do not say that I shall always follow 
because I am, as Blanche will tell, you, rather apt 
take my own way." 

And so it was, that on this bright affcemoon, wh 
Dorothy's outward senses drank in the sweet sights a 
Boonds around her, her spirit was sustained by 
answering notes of gladness, for she pondered over tl 
scene, until she came to the conclusion tibai ^\£ ^\k^ 
wojild never fuMl the ideal she liad iotHLeA. ol^Sissjai 

Dorothy. ^ 
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husband, and she deplored the rashness with which she 
had undertaken to bring them together. And then she 
smiled at her unreasonable misgivings , for Blanche's 
happiness was assured, and her love fully requited. But 
still the feeling of dissatisfaction remained: she was sure 
that she and Sir Stephen would never suit each other, 
and that her instinctive distrust and want of cordiality 
was returned by her future brother-in-law. 

Such a conviction must to a certain extent effect its 
own fulfilment. Dorothy was more anxious to discover 
points of difference than to avoid them, and tacit dis- 
approval of many of her habits and opinions only roused 
her spirit of wilfulness. Sir Stephen's views of woman's 
duty and sphere of action were stroi^ly defined within 
what Dorothy considered too na;rrow bounds, and she 
took a certain pleasure in offending his notions of pro- 
priety. • 

An opportunity of doing so arose soon after their 
slight and scarcely perceptible difference in the garden. 
Colonel Mowbray mentioned at the breakfast table that 
a county meeting would interfere .with hiB usual ride 
with Dora, and asked whether he should desire the groom 
to be ready to attend her. 

"No, thank you," said I]|5rothy; "I do not want to 
go far, so I will ride the white pony, and then I shall 
not need a servant" 

The Colonol acquiesced, and presently left the room; 
and then Sir Stephen asked, in a tone of mild inquiry, 
"Jf it was the custom for ladies to ride alone in this 
part of the country?" 
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"I do not know," said Dora, carelessly; "but I be- 
lieve that it is the custom for people to do as they 
please." 

"Indeed!'' said Sir Stephen; and this time his voice, 
though gentle as before, expressed a certain degree of 
incredulity. 

''Stephen doubts the existence of such a land of 
liberty," said Blanche, with a smile; "but we have not 
many neighbours, and they are so well used to Bora's 
independent ways, that they do not mind them in the 
least. The pony is quiet enough, and Dora can ride 
anything, so there is no danger." 

"I never thought of danger," replied Sir Stephen, 
''or intended to cast any imputation on your sister^s 
coure^ and skill-; but I have always understood that it 
was thought objectionable for ladies to ride alone. Per* 
haps, Dora, you will allow me to accompany you." 

"Oh no, thank you," said Dorothy; "I cannot possibly 
allow you to sacrifice yourself to public opinion, — 
especially as old Zachary Fenn, the hedger, — the 
only notability whom we are likely to meet, — would 
be infinitely more scandalized by your forsaking Blanche 
to ride with me, than by a sight to which he is so well 
used, of Snowball and myself jogging on together." 

It was unlucky for Dorothy that, after this assertion 
of her independence. Snowball should choose this, of all 
days of the year, to cast a shoe, when she was cantering 
over Bagley Heath, some four miles from Chudleigh. 
As she had to dismount and lead the pony home, it was 
late hefoie she retained, and she met \iei i^^^ vs^^^a 
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Stephen in the park, really uneasy because she had not 
sooner npiade her appearance. Sir Stephen took the bridle 
from her hand, and the Colonel gave her his arm, 
remarking that she looked flushed and tired, and that it 
was Tery careless of the groom not to look after the 
horse's shoes. Dorothy, in her anxiety to give %r Stephen 
no eause for triumph, disclaimed any idea of fatigue, and 
attempted to prove that a four miles walk, with her 
habit trailing in the dust, was rather an agreeable in- 
cident ihan otherwise. Sir Stephen looked slightly in- 
credukMis„ and Dorothy thought that open contradiction 
would have been less irritating. 

But the very point on which they thought alike 
proved the most fruitful source of disagreement Sir 
Stephen was as exacting as a lover as Dorothy had ever 
been as a sister, in requiring the clinging, trustful love 
which it was Blanche's nature to yield. Dorothy was no 
longer her first object: but she could not at once break 
off her habits of submission, and, instead of abdicating 
with a good grace, Dora was only the more eager to i^ow 
and use her power, in proportion as she became aware 
that it was passing into the hands of another. The stings 
of eonscience warned her not to indulge the instincfts of 
an unwoitby jealousy, but they were disregarded, and 
she pursued a line of conduct from whidi bitter fruits 
must ensue. 

"We are to drive to Steyne Abbey to-day, Blanche, 
are we not?" Sir Stephen said, one morning. 

''Dora thought we might aB weU^" said Blanche. ''It 
If a very pretty place." 
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''I am very willing to go/' said Sir Steplien; ''and I 
tbink we had better take our driye before luncheon. 
The clouds are gathering as if we should have rain this 
afternoon." 

''What do you say, Dora?'' said Blanche, glancing 
at her sister, who was writing at the oth^ end of 
the room. But Sir Stephen interposed before she could 
reply, — 

"Does your sister think of going with us?" 

"Oh no; she means to ride with papa." 

"Then, my dear Blanche, I see no reason why you 
should not decide for yourself. Shall I ring the bell, 
and order the carriage to come round?" 

"You need not be in such a desperate hurry," said 
Dorothy, coming forward. "Blanche asked for my advioe, 
and she shall haye it. In fact, it always tires her to go 
out before luncheon; and the rain, if it comes at all, is 
more likely to set in at twelve o'clock. But I think we 
&hall have a fine afternoon." 

Sir IStephen listened with polite deference; but he 
turned again to Blanche to ask what orders he should 
give. Blanche looked irresolute, glanced again at Dora, ' 
and thought they might as well wait till the afternoon. 
' The day held up till three o'clock, and the rain began 
exactly as the caniage came round. Blanche had not 
only to endure the disappointment of losing her drive, 
but to hear the £zst reproof which had fallen from her 
lover's lips. 

"Jt will be a leason to you, my deat '&\astfSbs6) \ft %fcV 
for yourself in /afore/' 
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"Or rather/* said Dorothy, who was near enough to 
hear his words, as she also stood in the porch, watohing 
the large rain drops — "or rather, to allow you to act 
for her.*' 

"Well," said Sir Stephen, gravely, "I do not know 
who has a better right" 

"True," said Dorothy; and as she marked how 
Blanche's eyes were raised towards Sir Stephen with aj^^ 
expression of confiding love, hitherto reserved only for 
herself, she turned away, and bitterly repeated, *Uoo 
• true." 

The best excuse for Dorothy's want of temper and 
judgment at this time lay in the withdrawal of that 
counsel which she had not known how to prize until it 
was no longer hers. A talk with Lance always had its 
effect in moderating her stropg and impetuous feelings, 
and she had insensibly learned forbearance from his 
example, even more than from his words. But now the 
slights and offences which he might have taught her to 
disregard, were magnified by becoming the object of 
constant contemplation; and one cause for this was, that 
such thoughts, painful as they were, were more tolerable 
than those associated with the image of Lance him- 
self. 

Dorothy's first care, on coming down to Chudleigh, 

had been to make a list of Lance's books and other j 

possessions; and this she. enclosed to him in a letter al- j 

most as frank as their correspondence had been of old; i 

for she found it easy to set aeide (^T&tmnt, when not I 

reminded of its cause by Lance's dieted tasjeaKt. \fijjass.^. 
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however, did not respond to this attempt to restore the 
freedom of their former intercourse, and she was deeply 
wounded by receiving only a brief acknowledgment of 
her enclosure in one of the few and hurried letters 
which he wrote to Colonel Mowbray during the three 
weeks that he remained behind them in Grosvenor- 
square. It was not only the disappointment of slighted 
affection: but her proud spirit rebelled against the 
thought that he supposed it necessary to discourage her 
advances, and she determined to be as cold, as seemingly 
indifferent, as himself. The force she put upon herself 
made her gaiety appear wild and flighty, since it did 
not arise from the natural lightness of heart which had 
given to her manner its greatest charm; and the same 
cause made her quick to take offence. And so it was 
that, while receiving and replying to the stream of 
congratulations which assumed that her satisfaction was 
unalloyed, Dorothy was in a state of mind by no means 
to be, envied. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

« 

Porqnoy fait bon user de celuy qui dit, que Ton ne se repent Jamais 
poor parler peu, mais bien sonvent de trop parler. 

Philippe deb Comikes* 

Lance completed his, preparations, and wrote to 
Colonel Mowbray, to say that he would come down to 
Chudleigh for two nights before leaying England. The 
Colonel expressed his intention of persuading him to 
prolong his stay for a few days^, as he had allowed himr- 
self ample time for his journey across Europe; indeed, 
he had still a lingering desire to detain him until after 
his daughter's marriage, in order that he and Dorothy 
might accompcuiy him through Germany. But he was 
easily persuaded by Dorothy to defer their projected tour 
until nextv year, when th^y would have the whple 
summer before them, and when he might have concluded 
his important operations of draining and reclaiming part 
of Bagley Heath. He also recollected the motives which 
he had originally assigned for Lance's hasty resolution, 
and observed to Dorothy, that "he, poor fellow, was 
evidently anxious to get away before the wedding." 

Li accordance with a long-established cust9m, the 
Mowbrays went down to the lodge gates after dinner, to 
await the arrival of the omnibus in connexion with the 
train, on the Saturday evening, Nrtieii \iMvsife ^%& ^"Sr 
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The two lovers sauntered on by every way but 
road, while Dorothy respected her father's pre- 
r keeping to the path, and walked by his side 
. and quiet step. 

still and sweet it is!" said Colonel Mowbray; 
lay abuse our climate as Ihey please, but there 
; to compare with the beauty of an English 
evening." 

liy tried to snule, while she hoped that Lance 
as patriotic. 

*e is no fear of that, Dora; I am only afraid 
rill be too homesick to take kindly to an active 
1 must do what you can to cheer him, poor 
he seems, by his letters, to be a good deal out 

[ly received the charge in silence, 'confident 
jhould have little opportunity of fulfilling it 
e had cuiticipated, Lance seemed anxious to do 
than include her in the general greeting; he 
i meet her eye, or walls, by her side, although 
to the rest of the party with the animation 
induced by the desire to impart and receive 
r a short absence. 

B you brought anything for me from Hertford- 
Blanche asked. 

Q I not?" replied Lance, pointing to an im- 
yjgi. ''Mrs. Selby considerately asked me if I 
d room in my portmanteau for three dresses 
handboxas; and when 1 dec&ttfeQi \3iaa V^Tsssvix^ 
9d to send them in a 6epata\i& \iQx..^ \ft^^Qc^<st 
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-with the interesting brown paper parcels accumulated in 
Grosvenor-square. I had infinite difficulty in distinguiBh- 
ing our possessions; and I only hope that none of your 
silver inkstands are shipped for Calcutta." 

"And have you brought us any news?" Sir Stephen 
inquired; "I have heard rumours of a split in the 
cabinet." 

"You are wiser than I," said Lance; "I have heard 
nothing, and seen no one but outfitters. It seems un- 
necessary to get up an interest in English politics, just 
as I have done with them for life." 

"ITot quite, I hope," said Colonel Mowbray; "indeed, 
I do not despair of living to see you come home covered 
with glory. The seas are soon crossed, and honours 
quickly won, in these days." 

"What is it your song says, Blanche?" said Sir Stephen. 

'With a riband at his breast, and a Sir before his name, 
Oh, Bandal was a boany lad when he cam hame.* 

All but Blanche felt the quotation to be unfortunate; 
she was only conscious of its inaccuracy. 

"An altered man, you mean. And, besides, you 
know Bandal's coming home was altogether unsuccessful, 
for his lady-love hcul proved faithless, and came to meet 
him 'with baimies thirteen.*" 

"Well," said Sir Stephen, laughing, "at all event*/ 
Mr. Clifford is too wise a man to put a lady's fait 
to BO severe a test, so he is safe ham that disappoint*| 
ment." 

''Quite safe,'* said Lance, cpietly. There wm^ 
angry JSush on Dora's cheek, t\ioM^ ^^ '^ 
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jfhdiieT to be most iwdignimt widi laoee, Sir Stephen, 
€r iiexBelf. 

*^Wbst bare yoa been about. Lance?" said Blanche; 
^BeaB}r Selbj wrote tfiat ihey had Bcaioely seen yoa 
BBce we left town." 

'^'So; they were kind and constant in their invir 
iitiaiiSy bat I was too bosy to accept them." 

''Toa hare been wearing yourself oat/ said Ckdonel 
Mowbray. ^I hope that yoa will pick ap a look of 
greater strength and rigoor before yoa reach Calcatta, 
or yoor fatho' will not think that yoa do nmch ciedit to 
jgj nurture. 

Que hasty glance told Dorothy that her lather was 
n^Aj and that Lance looked harasBrd and ilL He 
replied, howerer, that nothing ailed him; he 
ooly rather orerwo^ed: and when BoneQuBg was 
■id of his remaining to recruit at Chodlei^ before 
stating on his joaniey, his onwillingnesB to do so was 
Tery erident^ and Colonel Mbwbiay forbore to repeat the 



Sir Stephen had a great deal to say aboat his route; 
ad tikoo^ it seemed to Dorothy that Lance took little 
iaierest in the mattrar, yet he pie£exred poring over the 
wmp, and taking notes of what he oog^ to see, and 
liiat to aroid, to approaching the taUe where she and 
Bandbe sat. Kanche remarked with satis^Ktioa, ''tfiat 
it is iahunate fx Ltmoe that Stephen is here, for there 
k no one who coald gire him so much ase&l injCbcma- 

'Exeepi, peibzjps, Iforray," ud BonOsy, v^^s*«^^ 
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the Handbook on the table. She was angry with herself 
as soon as the words were spoken , for Blanche began to 
have a dawning consciousness that her sister's opinion 
of Sir Stephen did not coincide with her own, and she 
looked unhappy. She saw^ however, that Dora was out 
of spirits, and she partly guessed the reason. 

''I daresay/' she said, affectionately, 'Hhat you are 
vexed that they should spend their time over the map; 
when you want to make the most of Lance's last days. 
We must contrive that you should have a walk together 
to-morrow." 

"I beg that you will not," said Dorothy,, with an 
energy which might well surprise her sister, had she not 
heard with a divided attention, because Sir Stephen w^ 
giving such an amusing account of his adventures in the 
Tyrol. Indeed, Dora's injunction had quite passed from 
her mind, and she never doubted that they would be 
mutually satisfied with her suggestion at the breakfast- 
table on the following morning, that Lance should walk 
down to the village with Dorothy when she went to the 
Sunday-school, since one or two of their Mends there 
were anxious to bid him good-bye. 

"He wiU have time enough between services," said 
Dorothy, eager to anticipate any objection on Lance's 
part; and he apparently thought the answer suffideni^ 
for he ate his breakfast, and said nothing. 

"By the way. Lance," said Colonel Mowbray, "I am 
so glad that your Mend Yaughan is to be our new 
curate. We most become acq(uaiated as soon as he 
amvea/^ 
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Lance briefly thanked him, while Sir Stephen asked 
Borothy what name her father had mentioned. 

^'Mr. Yaughan,'' she replied, *'and his Christian name 
is Arthur, is it not, Lance? You may know the name, 
for he belongs to your part of Somersetshire. He is a 
Very ill-used man: he was' curate in a parish of which 
some rich uncle or cousin was squire ;' who took offence 
at some of his high Tiews, and not only obliged him to 
leave the place, but put his mother out of the house in 
which she had Hved for years. And they ar6 very 
poor." 

The account was followed by that sort of audible 
silence, which makes the last speaker uncomfortable. 
iBQce enei^etically twisted the chain of his eye-glass, 
and at last Sir Stephen said, in a voice quite unnatural 
in its quietness: : — 
' ^'Indeed! I suppose that is Mr. Yaughan's account of 
the matter." 

"No, indeed," said Lance, quickly; "I am entirely 
answerable for it," 

"Lance is a good authority, however," said Dorothy, 
'^for Mr. Yaughan is his best friend: he protected him 
»t Eton, and was afterwards his tutor." 

"Dorothy," said Lance, pushing back his chair, 
I should like very much to walk to the village with 
you, if you have no objection." 

Dorothy could not withstand the earnestness of his 
banner, especially as he evidently wished to offer some 
^^planation of Sir Stephen's ominous calmness, and his 
^^^m discomposure. She sprang away, «si<i \2cL<!svy^V<st 
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bonnet and mantle had never been pat on with greatax 
expedition, he was waiting for her at the foot of the 
stairs. She took his arm from habit, retained it, because 
she felt that it was the last time they could walk thus 
together, and they leffc the house at once. 

"And now tell me," she eagerly began, as soon as 
they had passed the drawing-room windows^ "do tell me 
what scrape I have got into. I have a horrible suspicion 
that I have been telling Sir Stephen of his own misdeeds, 
and that he is himself the wicked uncle.'' 

"Even so, Dorothy," said Lance, with something be- 
tween amusement and vexation: "I ought to have warned 
you." 

"And you knew all the while that it was Sir Stephen, 
and did not tell me! Oh, Lance, that was hot fair! 1 
never liked Sir Stephen from the beginning, and to 
would have justlQed me in having nothing to do with 
him." 

• "Nay, Dora," said Jjance, "you always told me of 
Allan's perfections, and seemed unwilling to allow that 
there could be any fault in him. You accused me of 
captious and unreasonable prejudice, and would not listen ^^ 
to my objections." 

"Because I thought that it was a prejudice. If I 
known your real reasons, it would have been very 
ferent." 

"There is no use going over the same ground 
Dorothy, or I might remind you that you said, vc 
truly, that I had no right to interfere. And, in( 
iJ!iere was nothing in Sir Stepkeci^ cjcsDL\\s5i\. \r •'^' 
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eaiffi you in discouraging an attachment which, has made 
m Blanche so happy. The story was not so had as you 
m§ loade it out just now/' 

"Very well," said Dorothy, petulantly; "I see that you 
are going to turn round and sing Sir Stephen's praises, 
and I will listen as patiently as I can. What have you 
to say for him?" 

Lance smiled and sighed: Dora seemed to him so 
attractive in her wilftilness: — "I am only going to tell 
you the story, as I had it from Vaughan himself, when 
I was staying with him the other day. In the first 
place, Sir Stephen is not his uncle, hut a rather distant 
cousin. He had just come of age when Vaughan's father 
died, leaving his family quite unprovided for. Sir 
Stephen came forward very handsomely with offers of 
assistance, and though Yaughan would take nothing for 
iumself , and contrived to live on his Balliol scholarship, 
and hy taking pupils, he was grateful for the house pro- 
vided for his mother and sisters, who lived in a small' 
place bought by Sir Stephen to square the Hetherington 
Estate. I imagine that his patronizing manner was a 
little trying, but still he was essentially kind to the 
'Whole family, and it was by his means that Vaughan 
>ras ordained to the curacy of the parish, and came to 
live with his mother. Then began a new state of things. 
Taughan, earnest and enthusiastic, with high views of 
Ids office and its obligations, undertook and carried out 
various changes — weekly services, daily schools, and 
80 on. The rector was an indolent, well-meaning man, 
who had done little himself, but bad no o\i\'i^^\ssa. \a \<^\» 
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his curate work for him; but the squire was not sc 
passive, and set his face at once against what he con- 
sidered very dangerous innovations. He tried to bring 
Vaughan to his way of thyiking; but Vaughan was im- 
practicable, although for peace' sake, he yielded in 
smaller matters, and they remained on good terms to- 
gether. But one day Sir Stephen sent for him : he told 
him that he had originally intended him to succeed the 
present rector in the living pf Hetherington, but as he 
now saw that their views in the management of the 
parish would never coincide, he had purchased the next 
presentation to a living of equal value in another part 
of the country, and this he designed to present to 
Vaughan on the death of the incumbent. Peeling that 
he had done a generous thing, he was not unnaturally 
offended by Yaughan's determination never to accept a 
preferment which had been so obtained. I fancy that 
the scene which followed was painful enough. Sir 
Stephen thought his scruples absurd and overstrained, 
and he even hinted that they were assumed, as a pretext 
for his desire to remain at Hetherington. • Without knoi^- 
ing Yaughan, you can hardly imagine how deeply he 
was wounded by such a suspicion, and he now blames 
himself for the warmth with which he disclaimed it. 
So they parted; but Yaughan was not, as you expressed 
it, forced to give up the curacy, nor was his motl 
turned out of her house. Sir Stephen had too mx 
gentlemanlike feeling for the last, and the first was 
in his power. But as Yaughan found that all his ei 
^r a reconciliation only mdeivftd. \Jafi "Vst^-aftk 
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them, and that his mother and sisters resented his wrongs 
more keenly than he did himself, he decided that it 
would be best for them all to leave the place, especially 
since the difference between the cousins had become 
matter for gossip and discussion in the neighbourhood." 

"And this,** said Dorothy, "is all you can say for Sir 
Stephen.*' 

"I am afraid," replied Lance, "that I forgot my 
original intention of pleading Sir Stephen's cause, and 
thought only of my friend. But still you see that your 
version of the affair was not strictly accurate, and I hope 
that you will acknowledge as much to Sir Stephen, or 
allow me to do it for you." 

"You need only speak for yourself,'* said Dorothy, 
"for I have no wish to retract. I do not think any bet- 
ter of Sir Stephen, — on the contrary, rather worsd." 

"This will never do, Dorothy," said Lance, gravely; 
^'nothing would grieve Vaughan more than the idea that 
he is to become a cause of strife between you. Fear 
lest this should be the case made him hesitate about ac- 
cepting the Bagley curacy: he had heard of Sir Stephen's 
attachment to Blanche, and through me of its successful 
issue. But he is so admirably fitted for the work of 
taming that lawless people, that I persuaded him to 
midertake it. It will be easy for him to avoid coming 
in contact with Sir Stephen, and he* is so far from feel- 
ing any ill-will, that he is only anxious to find excuses 
for him, and he thinks that all feelings of bitterness are 
jnore likely to Buhside if they do not tel^^V. tsi ^-t^^^^^"*? 
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"That tells well for Mr. Yaughan, s^ain/' said Do- 
rothy, "not for Sir Stephen." 

"Then, for Yaughan's sake," said Lance, "I might 
entreat you to exercise forbearance. But I would rather 
ask this on higher grounds; family peace is a sacred 
thing, which should not be lightly broken, and you must 
give up a resentment which is childish and unworthy of 
you.'* 

"I must,'* repeated Dorothy; "who says so?" 

"I say so now," answered Lance, earnestly; "the up- 
braidings of your own conscience will say so hereafter if 
you refuse to listen. And yet I cannot wonder that you 
should think I have forfeited the brother's privilege which 
I have been wont to use — but it is the last time I 
shall so speak to you." 

Dorothy was softened in an instant, and the tears 
started to her eyes. "You know, Lance, that I wish to 
do what you think right. But what would you have? 
I cannot hope to rival my heau-frere elect in his talent 
for pretty speeches, for I never could say what I did not 
think." 

"At all events^ it is possible to be silent," said Lance ; 
"but I wish you to go back a step further, and to aina- 
at that charity which 'thinketh no evil.' Do not b^ 
always on the defensive, and ready to put a false con- — 
struction on Sir Stephen's motives, when they are vei 
likely harmless enough." 

"That is the worst," said Dorothy, with a sigh, 
**bis motiyes may be excellent, and so are his principle 
and he always keeps his temper, osA \a ^^«^^ Txsj^aur^ 
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bat by some fatality I loog to contradict whatever he 
says, and especially when I see how deluded papa and 
Blanche are. My only comfort is, that you do not, in 
reality, like him one hit hetter than I do." 

**A Borry comfort," said Lance, shaking his head; 
^and one that will not stand you in much stead. I must 
confess that I have no great liking for Sir Stephen, but 
I first saw him when my head was full of Yaughan's 
wrongs,, and from Yaughan himself I haye learnt to 
judge him less severely. He assures me that he is 
thoroughly conscientious and sincere in his opinions, but 
his mind is of that stamp which dreads all things out of 
the common rule. It is no uncommon fedling to tolerate 
no higher standard than one's own; and Yaughan's is of 
the very highest. His earnestness of purpose and un- 
tiring energy first attracted me in our schoolboy days, and 
that energy is now devoted to the only end for which 
life is worth living." 

"It is a character which every one must admire, who 
is not hopelessly narrow-minded and common-place," said 
l)orothy. "And is my deference to Sir Stephen's wishes 
to har aU intercourse with his cousin?" 

"I hope not, Bora; I am very anxious you should 
loiow him. He would suit the Colonel; and I can see 
no objection to his coming to Chudleigh when Sir Stephen 
is not there. But I am very sure that Yaughan will be 
the first to hreak off the acquaintance, if he finds that it 
is the cause of strife, so that its continuance depends in 
great measure on youTBeW^ 
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"And on qualities which I do not possess. But T 
will be as discreet and accommodating as I can/' 

They walked on for some way in silence, and Do- 
rothy was the first to speak again, "Thanks to Sit 
Stephen, your route is laid down so accurately that I 
suppose you can tell us where to send letters?'* 

"Yes," said Lance, doubtfully. "I will make out a 
paper of instructions for the Colonel." 

Dorothy understood his meaning, and she was, as 
usual, unable to repress the reproach which rose to h«: 
lips. "You know, ^ well as I do, Lance, papa's aversion 
to pen and ink, and how meagre the correspondence will 
be if it is left to him. But I see that you are determined 
to cast us off altogether." 

"No, Dorothy, I could not even if I would. I shall 
hear of you through Vaughan, and I trust to you to 
make the Colonel write occasionally — ever so few Hnee 
will be precious. But I do not ask, I do not wish, thait 
you should write yourself. The pleasure of receiving 
such letters as you wrote the, other day is more than I 
deserve — the pain of observing any change of tone 
more than I could endure." 

"And why should there be any change. Lance? Yoa 
know we have agreed to forget all, — all that it is dis^ 
agreeable to remember, and to go back to our old waw 
— to argue and wrangle on paper, and in our heaa 
agree, as we used to do." 

"It must not be," said Lance. "If I am to foi 
our estrangement must be absolute. I may not 
the Aiendehip you so freely oftet, xjgo^^ — ^xxsST ' 
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that other ties have been formed to satisfy your craving 
for sympathy and affection in a higher degree.** 

"I know what you mean/' said Dorothy, colouring 
deeply; "but of that there is no chance. I shall never 
leave papa." 

Lance made no reply,, but his constrained and painful 
smile seemed to teU that he did not estimate such a de- 
claration jfrom the lips of one who had just attained her 
eighteenth year at more than its just value. 

In the eagerness of discussion, they had been pacing 
the alley of limes within the park wall, but Dorothy felt 
that the interview had lasted only too long; she was 
stung by the reserve and coldness of Lance's manner, 
and dropped his arm in offended silence. He continued, 
however, to walk by her side until they reached the 
wicket, which he opened for her to pass, closed it behind 
her, and then, with folded arms and* clouded brow, he 
returned to. pace the lime alley alone. 

Dorothy went on to the Sunday-school, but she found 
the task of keeping order in her class unusually irksome; 
and the elder girls murmured that Miss Dorothy need 
not have spoken so sharply about inattention, for she 
herself did not seem to know what the lesson was 
about. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Young though we be , the Past may atlng, 

The Present feed its sorrow : 
But hope shines bright on everything 
That waits us with the morrow. 
Like sun-lit glades « 
The dimmest shades 
Some rosy beam can borrow. 

£• B. Ltttoh. 

As they retraced their steps through the park after 
moming service, Sir Stephen asked Dorothy if she and 
Mr. Clifford had had an agreeable walk. 

"Kot exactly agreeable," said Dorothy. "It is never 
pleasant to be told of one's faults, and Lance took some 
pains to convince me that I was hasty and inaccurate 
in my speech about Mr. Yaughan this 'morning. You. 
•win have seen that my knowledge of the affair was very 
imperfect, since I had not a suspicion that you were the 
cousin in question.*' 

"Of course not," said Sir Stephen, "but now thai> 
you have made the discovery, perhaps you may prefei^ 
coming to me as the more direct source of information-' 
Even if he were not Mr. Clifford's friend, I should hav^ 
no wish to speak harshly of poor Arthur Yaughan, who^ 
however headstrong and misguided, does, I really beUev^^ 
mean well 

1 am sorry,'' said BlaxLcke) "Nrtxo \iaii ^^ ^-vscr^V^rsc^ 
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and adopted Sir. Stephen's view of the matter, "I am 
Sony that we did not know the story sooner, for it will 
not be pleasant to have him here." 

"It is unfortunate," said Sir Stephen; "but I should 
at all events have shrunk from interferii^. "We must 
bope that he has learnt by experience, and I have no 
wish to injure the young man's prospects." 

Dorothy, who thought his lofty magnanimity as much 

misplaced as his pity, prudently remained silent. Not 

80 Blanche: she followed her sister up-stairs, when she 

went to take off her bonnet, in order to remark, "How 

generous it was of Stephen to speak in that way of 

Mr. Yaughan, after the way that he behaved." 

"In what way?" Dorothy asked. 

"You said you knew the story, Dora, and you 

acknowledged that you had been unjust to Stephen. 

You must own that Mr. Yaughan made but a poor 

return for Stephen's unvarying kindness, stirring up 

strife in the parish, and differing from him on every 

point, and then rejecting the promise of the living 

of Layland^ almost as if Stephen had been guilty of 

simony." 

"WeU, Blanche," said Dorothy, "if that was his 
conscientious belief, one ccmnot wonder that he should 
shrink from partaking of such a sin, and be anxious to 
warn his cousin of his danger." 

"Stephen says," continued Blanche, "that this was 
only given as an excuse, because Mr. Yaughan was still 
bent on succeeding to Hetherington. And at any rate> 
/ don't see why be should set up to "be \>^\Xjet ^'mcl \sj»s^ 
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neighbours: — we all know that presentations are bought 
and sold every day." 

"Ask Stephen/' replied Dorothy, "whether that plea 
justified the sale of indulgences." 

"You know, Dora, that I never could argue with 
you, — but I am quite sure that it cannot be wrwig, 
since Stephen did it." 

Blanche spoke in the tone of assured confidence, and 
her sister's smile was rather satirical, as she replied: 
"That argument is conclusive." 

"It is to me, Dora," said Blanche, colouring; "but 
I see, and I am afraid Stephen sees also, that you take 
up wrongly everything that he says." 

"Stephen ought to regard it as a proof of our intimacy," 
returned Dorothy; "for you know I was .always a disputa- 
tious animal, and I cannot * suddenly ^acquire a habit of 
Bomplaisance." 

"Yes; but you contradict Stephen as if you were 
really in earnest, and it is impossible that he should 
not see how different your manner is to him and to' 
Lance." 

"I have known Lance longer," said Dorothy, 
a rather unsteady voice; "but that obstacle is to V 
removed, and then I shall have nothing to do but^i 
improve my acquaintance with Stephen. We have^ 
all events one point in common, for I really believe; j 
Likes you almost as well as I do." 

Lance did not come home between services, and^ 
It was raining when they walked back through the pi 
5 the afternoon, Dorothy liaA. no o^^qt^^wcd^ , ^'^^^ 
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felt any incliiiation, to speak to him apart They 
dined early, and eat together in the drawing-room all 
the evening y which seemed long and cheerless, as the 
eve of a separation must necessarily he, when we think 
only of the parting of which our hearts are too ftiU to 
speak The presence of Sir Stephen was felt to he 
in some degree a restraint, though he took care to 
evince his sympathy hy being graver and more silent 
than any. 

The Colonel brokfe three several pauses to send all 
sorts of kind greetings to his old friend Clifford, and 
to wonder whether he was much altered, a curiosity 
"which it did not require much penetration to satisfy 
smce they had not met for the last thirty years. He also 
took infinite pains to ascertain the number of Lance's 
packages, and insisted that Dorothy should write direc- 
tions for them all in her clear legible hand, though 
Lance assured him that his things always took care of 
themselves, without such unnecessary trouble. However, 
Dorothy was glad to find some occupation for her fingers: 
she rose and went to the writing-table, and Lance 
Mowed her there, and stood beside her wlule she 
traeed the characters, with an unsteadiness of hand 
which scarcely justified her father's description of her 
writing. 

"Thank you for this last service," he said, as she 
olently put the labels into his hand; "you have done 
your best to speed me on my way." Dorothy looked 
^P, unable to speak, and Lance ^eni on X^sscnsS^-i 
"I>ora, I felt that we ought not to -pad NqSJCctfSvsJs, ^-^^^ 
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token of remembrance; not of this time, which it will 
be only painftil to remember, but of the happy child- 
hood -we have passed together. And so I have got these 
crosses for you and Blanche; both alike,*' he added, with 
an eagerness which seemed to deprecate any distinction 
in the feeling which prompted the gift. 

Dorothy only said, as she clasped the chain round 
her slender throat, "I shall wear it always;** and she 
rejoiced that it was so secured, when the cross destined 
for Blanche was passed from hand to hand, while she 
came forward to express her thanks and admiration. 

"And so they are both exactly alike,** said Sir Stephen; 
"that is a pretty fancy. I think, however, that it must 
prevent Blanche from counting her cross among het 
wedding presents, unless, indeed, Mr. Cliflford wished to 
anticipate the day, which cannot be far distant, when the 
sisters shall be alike in that particular also.** 

"Such was not my meaning,** said Lance; "I was 
thinking merely of the past.** 

"And little Dora,** said her father, as he drew her 
to his side, "looks quite wronged by your su^estion, 
Allan. She professes a decided intention to abide in 
her present home, though she may change her tone 
when she has no one to speak to but me. What do 
you say, Dora?** 

"Kothing at all, papa, because you have said that 

on purpose to be contradicted; not because you really 

believe it. And I do not care in the very least what 

other people think.** And her dark eyes darted an 

indignant and almost defying glwice \«7?«i^\«M5fe, ^»& 
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well as Sir Stephen, which waa hardly consistent with 
Iier professed indifference to their opinion. 

"I see," said Sir Stephen, with the smile of 
superiority hy which he often attempted to moderate 
Dora's vehemence — "I see that I must apologize for 
having ofGended you, even although I am not clear where 
the offence lay." 

"You need not trouble yourself to discover," said 
Dorothy, quickly: "Lance will tell you that I am 
of contrary humour, and apt to quarrel with my best 
friends." 

**No, I shall not," replied Lance; "because I am 
not going to end our acquaintance with a quarrel, 
however it has been carried on; and the Colonel says 
that it is bedtime. Qood-night, Dora, and good-bye: 
I shall not see you to-morrow, as I intend to take the 
first train." 

Jn other days, no hour was too early to find Dorothy 
up and stirring, to preside at the breakfast-table, and 
speed the parting guest; but now she must forego those 
last moments which seem so precious, and the parting 
words must be spoken with the coldness and constraint 
imposed by the presence of others. Lance thought it 
best, and she knew that he was right. 

Blanche's tears flowed freely, and her father's voice 
faltered, as he wrung Lance's hand, and said, "God bless 
you, my dear boy;" but Dora's eyelid did not quiver, and 
the hand which was for a moment locked \s^ \^^ ^^& 
quickly withdrawn. She retumeA. SJa ^\b^^^^ ^gs^- 
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night with measured calmness, and she and Blanche lef^ 
the room together. 

Then her tears hurst forth with a violence wjiich 
terrified her sister, who sought in vain to soothe her 
with gentle words. "Dear Dora, I cannot bear to see 
you cry so. I thought you would have borne it bravely, 
since you are sure that it is best for Lance; and you 
will hear from him so often, that it will not seem like 
a separation when the pain of parting is over. At first 
you must feel lonely, and it seems almost wrong to leave 
you and papa; only you will gain a brother in Stephen, 
who will more than supply Lace's place." 

Dorothy made no reply, and a momentary impulse to 
impart the source of her grief to Blanche was checked, 
as she considered that any communication made to her 
must necessarily be shared by Sir Stephen, and she had 
no mind to bestow on him such a proof of sisterly 
affection. The secret of Lance's attachment must remain 
a secret still; that his love was returned' was scarcely 
acknowledged, even to herself. 

It seemed strange that the blank should be so soon 
filled up, and that, after the first remark on Lance's 
vacant place at the breakfast-table, and an occasional 
speculation how he was getting on, he seemed to be 
scarcely missed. The gentlemen talked of 'politics cuid 
county business; B^che was as muqh interedteid as usual 
in the news she e?:tracted from Laura Selb/s letter; and 
if Dorothy's pale cheeks and heavy eyes told another tale, 
her lips were sealed by the very depth of her feelings, 
^^d ebe too sought to g^ve la^ei tfioxvii \j^ ^'fe AxvS^<5& q1 *^a^ 
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she was about to follow her sister and Sir 
ut of the room, the Colonel called her back, to 
a paper in Lance's handwriting, on which he 
(tumbled among a handful of letters. 
11 make this over to you, Dora," he said, "for 

mftke more use of it than I. It is the list 
t with me of the places to which we might 

had better keep it, papa,** said Dorothy; "Lance 
u to write to him." 

likely. I will write when there is anything 
to say, but I protest against the correspondence 
to me. Why, you used to write for ever, if 
rent away for three days." 

papa," said Dorothy, in an unsteady voice; 
ce — we both — think that cannot go on 

!olonel gave a sort of whistle of amusement, as 
2d Dora's changing colour. "I see, — a little 
dery, which seems rather gratuitous considering 

and relations. However, I will not inter- 

your scruples; only remember that if our 

lence is scanty and unsatisfactory, it is your 

mine." 

ly would not justify herself from the charge of 
and while she wondered a little at her father's 
penetration, she was almost indignant that he 
^rd an attachment between Lance and herself 
ing entirelj out of the question. 
? afternoon of the same day, S^i §>\je^€^\^H.\» 
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Chudleigh to prepare Heiherington Chase for the reception 
of his bride, and Dorothy was rather hurt to perceive 
that Blanche was more affected by his departure foi 
a few days, than by that of Lance Clifford for an 
indefinite number of years. But she was beginning to 
regard such inconsistencies as inevitable, and she put 
them out of. sight for the present, and gave herself 
up to the uninterrupted enjoyment of her sister's society. 
Sir Stephen did not return until the eve of the wedding- 
day, and for that brief space Blanche was all her own, — 
gentle, loring, and submissive as she had ever been. 
Dorothy's joyous spirits rose again, and sach thoughts 
of Lance as might alloy her satisfaction wercf set aside, 
or reserved only for hours of solitude. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Toiling, — rejoicing, — Borrowing, 

Onward through life he goes: 
Each morning sees some task begun, 

Each evening sees It close : 
Something attempted, something done, 

Haa earned a night's repose. 

H. W. L0MOTXI.1.0W. 

The details of the wedding may as well be omitted. 
As usual on these occasions/ the invited guests declared 
that the bride looked beautiful, — that the bridegroom 
behaved very well, — that it was rather a slow affair, 
but went off very well, on the whole. Of the under 
current of feeling — tearful prayers, fond yearnings, and 
pure, sanctified joy, the world in general does not take 
much note, nor is it necessary to speak. 

The Selbys came down to Chudleigh in great force, 
8ud though Sir Stephen had no near relations, an old 
aunt and a distant cousin or two — not answering to tiie 
name of Vaughan — were hunted up to represent his 
side of the house. But all the guests dispersed on the 
day after the marriage, and Dorothy sat down with great 
satisfaction to dine with her father on the debris of the 
wedding feast. 

"It has aJl passed off very well/' mft. CoVjrai^'^'fs^- 
^/, ''and I am glad that it is oyer , aud. ^iva^ ^"^^^ ^"^^ 
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is pleased. Tour aunt Emma was quite animated in 
her satisfaction.** 

"Poor Aunt Emma!" said Dorothy; "no one is so 
easily pleased." 

"!N'ot without reason, in this instance, however," said 
the Colonel. "And I can tell you with whom she is not 
pleased. She gave me a long lecture when we were 
walking round the garden this morning respecting your 
behaviour: — she wishes you to remember your position 
as Miss Mowbray." 

"And behave as such, as nurse Hardy used to say?" 

"Exactly — instead of getting into a comer, and 
leaving her girls to do all the talking. She was quite 
distressed that you went upstairs to sit with Blanche, 
instead of appearing at the breakfast, and she is sure that 
if you would only do yourself justice, you might be as 
popular as anybody." 

"And now, papa," said Dora, saucily, "please tell 
me whether you are handing on Aunt Emma's advice, 
under a harmless delusion that any one attends to it, or 
are you making her the medium of your own opinion?^' 

"Why, really, Dora, I am so well satisfied with you 
at present, that I do not wish for any change, — only I 
wish you to hear what your friends say, and your own 
good sense can determine whether they are right. Allan 
was regretting the other day that you did not take more 
pains to be generally agreeable." 

**He does so much in that way himself," said Dorottiy, 

*'that I thought it might suffice for the firm. And he 

ought to give me credit for ttie ^aViva \ \«^ V^ V\«>i^ <5f\t 
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I 

i tbe Sporting Magazine for that worthy scion of his house 
'who thought Ivanhoe too steady. As another instance of 
my anxiety to perform my social duties, I now suggest 
that you should ride over to Bagley to-morrow, to call on 
the new curate, and ask him to dinner any day that 
Boits him. Mr. Parker told me that he settled there last 
week." 

"What, Allan's cousin, Mr. Vaughan?" said the 
Colonel. 

"And Lance's fnend," replied Dorothy, colouring; 
"you promised Lance that you would he civil to him." 

"True, — hut that was hefore I knew his story, — 
which it seems Lance did know, when he s]^oke to Parker 
about him." 

"Yes, papa, it was because he knew his story that 
he was so anxious to find some provision for him and so 
sure he would do his work welL" 

"It is natural enough that Lance should stand up for 
his friend," said Colonel Mowbray, "and I don't enter 
into the merits of the case. I only wish that he had 
not planted him so near our gates, for it puts me in a 
Tery awkward position. It is impossible for me to be 
intimate with him, when he is not on speaking terms 
with Allan." 

"And whose fault is that?" said Dorothy; "it is hard 
measure if Stephen's displeasure is to lay him under an 
interdict, and it will only cause the story to be known. 
Now, I believe that even the PaxkexB ate luA. ww«x^ ^1 
&e relaidonsbip; but of course, if you do uoV* T\ss^ ^^ 
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curate of one of your own hamlets, the neighbourhood 
will not rest until they have ascertained the reason." 

"That is true," said Colonel Mowbray, "and as you 
say, his claim as Lance's friend can hardly be passed 
over. It will be a mere formal visit, and there will be 
no occasion to mention it to Allan at all/' 

But Dorothy saw no necessity for such reserve: her 
father's intentions were recorded in the letter she was 
writing to Blanche, and she was able to add, that the 
visit had been duly paid, and that the Colonel had 
been quite attracted by Mr. Vaughan's manner and ap- 
pearance. 

As Dorothy's mind was made up beforehand, she 
was at least 'equally well pleased when he came to 
dinner on the following day. Yet he was singularly 
unlike the image she had pictured to herself of a grave, 
ascetic, reserved man: — his physical strength cor- 
responded to his energy of character: he had high animal 
spirits, and a frank manner, always going straight to his 
point with a resolution which bore down opposition, 
simply by refusing to see the obstacles in his path. He 
met Dorothy with the cordiality of long acquaintance, 
and very soon produced a letter from Lance, some parts 
of which, he said, she might like to hear. ' 

Dorothy thanked him, though with a swelling heart 

Among her stores of letters, there was many a sheet in 

Lance's hand as closely written, but they were of old 

date, and since he had left them, he had only written a 

^TF linea from Antwerp, to inform the Colonel that he 

was so far on his way. Ske te\\. t\i«Jt ^^t ^^xs^i^j^ ^^assS^ 
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letter, it was magnanimouB of her to like Mr. Yaughan 
so well as she did, especially when, after reading straight 
through the account of what Lance had seen, he stopped 
short, and said, with a smile, "Those are all his facts, 
and then comes his philosophy, which I think I ought to 
keep to myself." His philosophy, or rather, as Dorothy 
suspected, his want of it, was the very passage which 
she wpis most anxious to read. 

"It is a very good letter," said the Colonel, "and I 
am glad to hear that he is getting on so welL Lance 
writes BO much more fluently than he talks.*' . 

"Most reserved men do,'* observed Mr. Yaughan; 
"the security that they cannot be drawn into betraying 
more of their thoughts and feelings than they think fit, 
gives them the power of expressing themselves. How- 
ever, I would give up all Clifford's letters for one of our 
desultory, disjointed talks; I do not expect to see any 
one half so pleasant till he comes home again." 

Dorothy's assent was too heartfelt to be spoken; but 
her father said, with a smile, "You are anxious to prove 
vourself disinterested, Mr. Yaughan, for it was his visit 
to you which clenched Lance's determination to go to 
India. But for that, I believe we should still have had 
bim amongst us." 

"I was afraid I should get the credit, or the odium, 
of his decision," replied Mr. Yaughan; "but he was 
shivering on the edge of the bank, and I only gave the 
friendly shove which sent him over. I Vio^^ \Jwb.\. ^^^v ^ 
lot owe me a grudge on that acco\m.tr 
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"Not 1/ said the Colonel; "much as we miss Lance, 
his father has the best right to him; and it was certainly 
more pradent to accept a certain provision, than to take 
his chance of such a profession as the bar. Dora must 
speak for herself; but I think she will not be implacable, 
for she showed very Spartan resolution in making no 
efforts to retain her playfellow." 

Dorothy was grateful to Mr. Yaughan for the prompti- 
tude with which he changed the subject, without evb 
looking towasds her, although it confirmed her suspicion 
that he knew, or partly gi^essed, the true reason why she 
had acquiesced so readily in Lance's decision. 

"While I remember it, Colonel Mowbray," Mr. 
Yaughan said, " I must ask whether you have any use 
for that great bam of a house just outside the hamlet 
It has famous capabilities for a school, and as it was 
standing empty, I applied to Parker about it, and he 
referred me to you, as lord of the manor. I suppose 
there can be no objection to my taking possession." 

The Colonel was a little astonished, Dorothy not a 
little amused, by this modest request, and after a mo- 
ment's hesitation. Colonel Mowbray ventured to i^k if he 
had wherewithal to pay a schoolmaster. 

"Oh, I mean to keep school myself for ihe present,'' 
said Mr. Yaughan; "I find that I have not half enough 
to do." 

"Indeedl I understood from Parker that you had 
hegon the daily service, and had made some progress i& 
jronr acquaintance with, tbe '^^^\^2^ 
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''Yes; but it is uphill work. They are not accustomed 
to receive visitors, and don't much like it, so that with 
all I can do in that way at present, I shall still have 
three or four hours to spare for the schooL The only 
way to get at the parents is through the children, and I 
ought to gather twenty or thirty at least — more than 
I could accommodate at my lodgings; and, indeed, when 
I hinted at something of the sort, Mrs. Brown looked 
reproachful, and said that her husband would object. 
Women always do shelter themselrves behind their hus- ^ 
bands, but I know that in reality she was thinking of 
her rosewood table, and I am sure I should be glad to 
get lid of it, for it only lumbers up the room." 

The Colonel, remembering the cupboard of a room 
in which he had found Mr. Yaughan, could not think 
Mn. Brown unreasonable in objecting to allow her lodger 
to keep school there. But he only said, ''It is a pity to 
overwork yourself by undertaking more than you can 
perform." 

"I never am overworked,** replied Mr. Vaughan; 
''and, indeed, it is much more likely that I shall lose 
my health, temper, and spirits, from having too little to 
do." Dorothy could not nelp smiling, for she had never 
Been any one in less danger of such a catastrophe. 

Arthur Yaughan, however, was too much in earnest 
^ be baffled, either by ralLlery or graver objections, and 
he returned to the chai^. "Then I may take possession 
<^that house^ Colonel Mowbray. I am ftott^ ^^\ ^^^ 
^0^ take you over it when you were at Ba^«Y\ \svs^ ^^" 
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haps you can ride up there to-morrow, and judge for 
yourself what repairs are necessary." 

"Yery well," said the Colonel; "and then we can 
come to a final determination. I must repeat that it is 
rash to undertake too much at once.'' 

"There is no danger," returned Mr. Yaughan. "If I 
find that work grows upon me, I must get a schoolmaster. 
Means for that will not be wanting any more than for 
the school itself." 

"Possibly not, if this is the way you set about ob- 
taining them," said the Colonel, drily. 

But Mr. Yaughan was not disconcerted. "I see, 
Colonel Mowbray, that you think me a sturdy beggar. 
But I consider myself very moderate in my demands — 
at least, I have a good many others in reserve." 

"Out with them, then," said the Colonel, his face 
relaxing into a smile, while his tone regained its good 
humour; "it is as well to know, the worst at once." 

"I cannot promise you that," said Mr. Yaughan, 
cautiously; "because it is probable that new wants will 
arise as we go along. But I cannot resist the inclination 
to tell you what I am chiefly anxious about at present. 
The Bagley people are, as you know, a lawless, imprac- 
ticable race, and they choose to connect the building of 
their church with the reclaiming of the common, as they 
were begun about the same time; so that I meet with a 
good deal of opposition and ill-will in consequence. Now, 
if you would discontinue your works only for this sum- 
mer, I sbotild civilize them in \\a\i ^^^^fc Mvssva, «xi^\^^riL 
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engage to make them sabmit with a good grace before 
next year.'* 

"Oh, papa," said Dorothy, eagerly, "I hope you will 
agree to that. I hare lamented the encroaching fences 
as much as any of the Bagley people could do — resent- 
iQg the wrongs of their donkeys, and regretting the loss 
of the picturesque, heathy ground, over which we have 
tad so many a good gallop." 

"Well, Dora," said her father, *'I am glad that you 
liave the candour to allow that it is merely a personal 
grievance, instead of harping, with the illogical mind of 
a woman, on the injustice of the proceeding, after I have 
engaged to make every compensation, and have offered 
regular work to eveigr able-bodied man on the common." 

"Yes, papa; but I know that, if I were a man, I 
should hate regular work, hedging and ditching, and so 
on. One might as well be on the treadmill at once, and 
it would be grievous to exchange their present half-savage 
independence for such monotonous life." 

"Their independence is very likely to lead to that 
same treadmill," said Colonel Mowbray. '*The Bagley 
people are inveterate poachers, as I daresay Mr. Yaughan 
caa testify." 

"I must not say anything against my parishioners," 
he replied, with a smile, "especially since Miss Mowbray 
has taken them under her protection. But you havei 
njade no answer to my request." 

''Because I am afraid that I caimot ogce^ \*i '-^^ ^&^ 
^oald easily have done if I had not ^ust wittife^ \ft esMgJvsgb 
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a man from a distance to overlook my labourers > who is 
said to understand these reclaiming operations.** 

"Well, bnt, papa," said Dora, "you can easily un- 
settle it, if the man is not absolutely engaged. Who is 
he?" 

"He is agent to a friend of mine," said Colonel 
Mowbray, in a tone meant to discourage further inquiry; 
but Dora said, with playful raiUery — 

"A friend of yours, papa! Your answers are quite 
diplomatic. Is he a friend of mine?", 

"I hope so," said the Colonel, with a smile; "he ifl a 
connexion." 

Probably it was not Dorothy alone who understood 
the reply; for while she remained silent, Mr. Yaughan 
quickly rejoined — 

"Of course I cannot expect you to disturb any dx- 
rangement that has been made, and, indeed, it was a 
most unreasonable request. And, after all, I am not sorry 
to begin with a good thundering opposition: the triumph 
of victory wiU be the greater." 

"The interests of Sir Stephen and his cousin seem 
fjEited to clash," the Colonel remarked, when the door 
had closed upon their guest; "but as I had been really 
obliged to him for the offer of his agent, I could not 
break off the negotiation merely because Yaughan 
wished it." 

"I suppose not," said Dorothy: "but confess, just 
to please me, that you like Mr. Yaughan a little — 
•°aj> a great deal — in spite of our dear, decorous 
brother-in-law.'' 
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"I certainly do like what I have seen of him, Dora, 
though I can easily imagine that he would not suit Allan. 
And even when I think that his enthusiasm carries him 
too far, it is impossible not to admire his noble, chiyal- 
lous spirit." 

"The spirit of a Christian soldier," said Dorothy, 
thoughtfully, "having for a helmet the hope of salva- 
tion.'' 
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CHAPTEE XL 

Power* 

Fresh, andlverted to the world without, 
Firm to their mark, not spent on other thintj^s: 
Free from the side fatigue, the languid daubt. 
Which much to have trhed, in much been baffled, brings — 

O Life, unlike to ours! 
Who fluctuate idiy without term or scope, 
Of whom each strives, nor knows for what he strives. 
And each half lives a hundred different lives; 
Who wait like thee, but not like thee, in hope. 

M. Arnold. 

The opposition anticipated by Mr. Yaughan was 
roused in full force by the arrival of the Hetherington 
agent, to carry on the- operations of enclosing the com- 
mon on a more extended scale. He opened his school 
about the same time, but it was scantily attended, and 
the insubordination of the children was upheld by the 
parents. But Mr. Yaughan was not disheartened; he de- 
clared that he was getting on as well as he expected, 
and he invited Miss Mowbray and his rector's daughter, 
Miss Parker, to come and witness his success. 

More from curiosity, and because the morning hours 

hung rather heavy on her hands, than from any deeper 

interest^ Dorothy agreed to the proposal, and she stopped 

on her way to Bagley at the green gate of the rectory- 

garden, to pick up her companion. Lucy Parker was a 

pretty, fresh-coloured girl, 'wVioae etiyy^isiet^ Q»i ^ ^ovs'^ \s^ 
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the loWy open carriage was a good deal damped by the 
awe with which she regarded its owner, for Dorothy 
could not even ask after the baby without impressing 
her with a sense of inferiority. "I don't mean that she 
is exactly proud," Lucy told her favourite brother, in 
etrict confidence, "but she looks so clever, and is so 
clever, that, though she is very civil and kind, I know 
Hiat she is thinking me a fool all the time." 

**The more fool she,'* said Dick Parker; but, not- 
withstanding this . encouragement, Lucy thought Miss 
Mowbray quite as alarming as ever; and so, when the 
l)aby was disposed of, and a timid inquiry after Lady 
Allan had been duly answered, she was grateful to 
Borothy for giving her whole attention to the difficulty 
of guiding her ponies safely over ihe rugged track. 

Bagley Heath had long been a favourite resort of 
Dora's, but she generally avoided the hamlet, as much 
on account of the character of the inhabitants, as because 
it stood on a high and exposed spot, distinguished by 
little of the beauty for which the more sheltered parts 
of the common were remarkable. And as she now drove 
through the irregular street, its aspect was even more 
dreary than she had recollected it to be. The inmates 
of the dilapidated cottages seemed to have no object 
beyond the mere animal enjoyment of basking in the 
sun: a knot of men, leaning with folded arms against a 
Wall, put back their shaggy hair to gaze with lowering 
looks upon the strangers; and the children, who played 
in the gutter, raised their heads with tlaa -vwsamJL ^lasn^ 
Jf^'ch tells how the intellect lias "beeix ^^^occte^ "^s^ 
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neglect and want But Dorothy was most «6track by 
the depressed, degraded look of the women, and she 
asked herself the question, which such a spectacle brings 
home to every thoughtfiil mind: — "Who made thee to 
differ?" 

"What a dreadful place!" said Lucy, glancing un- 
easily from side to side; "do you think there is any 
danger?" 

"Why what danger could there be?* said Dorothy; 
and Lucy forgot her fears to feel particularly foolish. 

The house appropriated to the school stood at the 
other extremity of the village, and they drove there at 
once. The sound of wheels brought Mr. Yaughan to the 
door, exulting in their appearance. 

"I am so glad you have come," he said, "for I have 
quite a large schooL Three bi^er boys have come to- 
day, who are a little unruly, but it is cheering to have 
our numbers increased so soon." 

"Every man to his taste," thought Dorothy, when 
she entered the close, ill- ventilated room, and observed 
the air of hopeless disorder which reigned there. The 
three boys, on whose attendance Mr. Yaughan con- 
gratulated himself, were scuffling on the window-seat for 
the best view of the pony carriage; two more had begun 
a game of leap-frog, which discomposed the proceediags 
of half-a-dozen girls, who were preparing a feast of 
gooseberries on one of the forms; and a fair-haired boy, 
Ijdng asleep on the floor, was the only peaceful member 
of society. 
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"Don't step on him,** Mr. Vaughan warned his 
Tisitors; ''for if you wake bim» we shall haye no more 
peace this afternoon, — he alwa3rs cries for an hour 
after his siesta." 

If Dorothy was dismayed, her companion was still 
more so. "Oh, Mr. Vaughan," she whispered, "why don't 
you cut their hair and give them pinafores, as we do in 
our school ?" 

"Cut their hair!" he repeated, with energy; "do not 
hint at such a thing, for if it came to their ears, I might 
shut up school at once. And I have no funds to invest 
in brown hoUand at present; hut one soon gets used to 
seeing them ragged and tmkempt: if you will try a 
class, you will find that they are a nice, intelligent 
set'' 

The offer was accepted by Dorothy only: she pro- 
fessed her willingness to cope with the girls of the 
gooseberries, while Mr. Yaughan darted forward to dis- 
entangle Ihe arms and legs of the boys, who, in a last 
desperate scuffle, had fallen in a heap on the floor. 
Dorothy -carried on her task with spirit; she established 
her authority by exacting only that measure of obedience 
which she was confident she could enforce; her un- 
wearied patience and invincible good humour brightened 
dohess, and softened the sullen and abashed looks of 
the elder girls; and if they did not learn much about 
\ cat bit a rat," Dorothy learned the natural history of 
^'Kother^s cat ta hum/^ and a good deel ^^eisui*^ ^^^^ 
^ Jktber of F&tty Bigge, the ratcatohet. TliVi'ei toxJk. «a^. 
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•winning courtesy, which did not always mark her inter- 
course with her equals, was now prompt to gain the con- 
fidence of those untamed spirits, which had, as she her- 
self had said, something in common with her own inde* 
pendence of control. 

"It is very shocking," said Lucy, with a sigh of 
relief, when they left behind them the last house in 
Bagley. "I don't believe there was a child amoi^ them 
who knew the Church Catechism: so different from our 
school." 

"Yes," said Dorothy; "but they have been drilled 
and taught for the last two generations, and I am not 
sure whether you think it shocking that they should 
know so little, or shocking that any one should try to 
teach them more." 

"Of course, Miss Mowbray, I know that people should 
try to do all they can, but <I don't believe that all the 
teaching in the world will do any good to the Bagley 
people; and indeed, papa says that he is a&aid Mr. 
Yaughan will be very much disappointed." 

"I do not think he will," replied Dorothy; "for he 
looks his difficulties manfully in the face, and has that 
sort of elastic spirit which rises under pressure. As NelsoB 
said of fear, I believe he can hardly know what dis- 
appoii^tment is; and there are few people of whom that 
can be said." 

" " Yery few," said Lucy, assenting vaguely to a remark 
which seemed too abstract and difficult for her com- 
prehenaion. ''I know that I slasSi ^3kft wa ^^«t^ ^^s 
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orderly school better than ever, after seeing Mr. Vaughan's 

bear-garden." 

Dorothy was of a different opinion, and from that 

time the track across the common was almost daily trod 

by her pony's feet, sometimes in company with her 
Mkei, but more often alone. Her success in subduing 
the stubborn wiUs, and softening the rough manners of 
those with whom she came in contact, surprised herself 
more than others who could appreciate the rare powers 
of attraction put forth to this end. The prejudices must 
indeed have been deeply rooted which could have with- 
stood her frank cordiality, and the unwearied exertions, 
which were an earnest of her sincerity; so that while 
Hr. Yaughan was stiU regarded with distrust, all faces 
brightened towards Dorothy. 

The joy of being permitted to labour at so good a 
work, and to watch the ^gradual dawn of light out of 
^kness, was pure, yet it was tainted, as the highest 
human endeavours so often are, by lower motives. Doro- 
thy's love of power was gratified by the consciousness 
of ever increasing influence: she was glad to escape 
from the irksome home duties devolving upon her after 
W sister's marriage, to evade the necessity of paying 
and receiving visits, and to exchange the studies, which 
had lost their charm, now that there was none to share 
l^em witiii her, for more active and engrossing pursuits. 
And there was yet anotiier reason, which was, probably, 
10 less powerful, because scarcely acknowledged to her- 
self. Her share in Mr. Vaughan^B \afeo\3iS^ ^^^-c^^e^^^ Ssi. 
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some sense, to bring her nearer to Lance: the corre 
spondence between the friends was full and frequent ae 
ever, and Dorothy liked to believe that her name some" 
' times occurred in the closely-written sheets which left 
Bagley every week, and that Mr. Vaughan told his Mend, 
as she sometimes told herself, how much he owed to her 
exertions. And though their intercourse chiefly con- 
cerned the interests which brought them together, the 
discussion of some case of illness, or the character of a 
school-girl, yet there was an occasional reminiscence of 
some former saying of Lance, precious as it was rare, 
which she might carry home, and ponder on in secret 
Mr. Vaughan seldom came to dine at Chudleigh without 
bringing a packet of letters from which to read extracts 
to Dorothy and her father, and his intelligence was the 
more prized, because all direct intercourse had well-nigh 
ceased: Dorothy had once or twice urged the Colonel to 
write, but she was silenced by the reply that she might 
as well write herself. 

"When first the daily visits to Bagley began. Colonel 
Mowbray had hinted his disapproval; but he was soon 
reconciled to the idea, ready to be pleased with all 
which pleased Dorothy, and interested in the vexations 
and encouragements which she ever imparted to him. 
He had feared that she would find her life lonely, and 
so it was a great satisfaction to see her joyous and 
animated as ever. Besides, he had taken a great fancy 
to Mr. Yaughan, and would willingly have seen more of 
him than his manifold avocations permitted: he general^ 
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nd to Bagley to bring his daughter home after 
dng service, and tried to persuade Mr. Yaughan 
and dine at Ghudleigh. 

3 the days slipped by pleasantly enough. The 
irs, who had wasted some pity on poor little 
Dwbray's forlorn condition, were forced to give 

good intentions of enlivening her soHtude, since 

scarcely ever to be found at home, and their 
^re but tardily repaid. It was agreed that Lady 
as a great loss to the neighbourhood, and heads 
dnously shaken over the strange way in which 
Mowbray suffered his daughter to go on. These 
mt warnings seldom reached Dorothy's ears, yet 
not pursue her course unchecked. Her letters to 
contained a full account of her occupations, and 
jhted to dwell on Mr. Vaughan's name, and to 
is labours, and their success: Bl£uiche generally 
ver this part of the letter without comment, but 

which she expressed, lest Ghudleigh should 
icted, seemed to hint at her sentiments. The 
e, however, when disapprobation was to be more 
Lgnified. 

first few weeks after their marriage had been 
y the Allans in Westmoreland, and it had been 
bat before Sir Stephen took his bride to her new 
hey should come for a few days to Ghudleigh. 
n the time drew near, Blanche wrote to announce 
) of plan, 
phen is anxious to get home," «»\\fe ^sfrt^\ft\ ^^«s^ 

that it will be best to go Btt«Ag\iV^^'fe^^'c>»%- 
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ton Chase y where I hope that you and papa will join ub 
as soon . as possihle. As I know you will guess the truth, 
I may as well tell you at once that we do not wish to 
go to Chudleigh while Mr. Yaughan is so much about the 
house. It would be so very disagreeable for StepheB, 
and so it is better to put off our visit until he takes his 
holidays, as I suppose he must soon., Stephen is quite 
as much disappointed as I am." 

" We do not wish," repeated Dorothy, as she tossed 
the letter across the breakfast- table to her father: '^she 
might as weU say, he does not wish: it is no thought of 
Blanche's." 

Colonel Mowbray was very much annoyed. "I was 
afraid," he said, ''that we should get into a scrape of 
this sort. You must have been imprudent, Dora, and 
have given them an idea of greater intimacy than really 
exists, for we don't see so much of Vaughan, and he 
would stay away from the house altogether on the least 
hint that it was desirable. It is a pity that you wrote 
so much about him, for I had hopes of their meeting 
here, accidentally, and bringing about a reconciliation.*' 

"Perhaps it was a pity, papa; but you know that I 
have not, like Blanche, a Stephen at hand to tell me 
what to say; and I do not always remember that he is 
always by her side to tell her what to think." 

"Poor Dora," said the Colonel, compassionately; "I 

don't wonder that you are put out at losing Blanche's 

£r8t visit, but you must make up for it by going to 

Jletherington, as she propoftea, Tcife ^ti^Nsoi^ ^"wfc^ ^ 
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keep me at home next week, but I shall be able to en- 
tertain Hiem very well without you." 

"No, you will not, papa," said Dorothy, decidedly: 
^only imagine the Generars feelings if he sees you 
making tea or breakfast, and has not me to attend to 
his little wants and fancies. Besides, I would much 
rather stay at home, than go to Hetherington without 
you, and we are to haye our school feast next week. I 
shall write to tell Blanche that we must keep our en- 
gagements, though they break theirs.*' 

And she did write, accordingly, in the first moment 
of pique and disappointment, a letter which she regretted 
on mature reflection, and would willingly haye recalled, 
if it had not been too late. But she felt justified in her 
irritation against Sir Stephen, and decided that it would 
do him no harm to hear the truth sometimes, eyen though 
expressed in terms more likely to proyoke than appease. 
She did not receive an angry reply, for Sir Stephen re- 
turned the letter to his wife, and said, in a tone of 
magnanimous pity, "Better take no notice; we must hope 
that podr Dora will be wiser in time, and consent to 
hear reason." So Blanche's letters were afiectionate as 
ever, while she indulged in a few secret tears and wishes 
ihat Dorothy and her husband might learn to understand 
each other. 

The shooting party came and went, and the invita- 
tion to Hetherington Chase was repeated, but the Colonel 
^ always too well pleased to remain at home to combat 
I^orothy'a disinclination to accept it, au^L \3ti^ ^«^^ ^^^a* 
^ejSDitely deferred; because, as Dora NHiotft, ^^ ^^^^^ 
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wish to discontinue her works at Bagley, a reason 
effectually deterred Sir Stephen from listening t 
suggestion gently urged by Blanche , that they shoi 
that case go to Ghudleigh. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Say, firom whence 
Ton owe thU strange intelligenee T or why 
Upon this blasted heath yon atop oar wayf 



The summer months were gone, and the days were 
drawing in, so that the twilight had generally fallen 
before Dorothy returned home from Bagley. She had not, 
however, discontinued her solitary rides whenever her 
^ther was unahle to accompany her, and it was on one 
>f these occasions that she turned her pony's head home- 
wards, after haying been detained even later than usual. 
While she gave the rein to the sure-footed animal, to 
nek his way al<mg the track he knew so well, she was 
iree to indulge the dreamy musings encouraged by a 
tense of the stillness and solitude around her; but she 
^as not far from Bagley when her progress was suddenly 
ixrrested. A man , who appeared through the dusky 
twilight to be of almost gigantic stature, started up from 
behind the bushes skirting the road, and laid a strong 
hand on the pony's bridle. Near enough to observe his 
expression of reckless daring, Dorothy's heart beat quickly, 
hat she betrayed no sign of fear, and her voice was firm, 
tt she asked what he wanted. 

""To apeak my mind," returned tb© xDasi> '^^ ^\a.^ 
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is left; for a desperate man to do: to tell you that yon 
are preaching without practice , and that it is an empty 
mockery for Mowbray's daughter to come among us to 
teach our children what lier father has never learnt 
Better read your Bible at home, and learn the curse on 
those who remove the landmarks, and grind the faces of 
the poor.*' 

"Let me go," said Dorothy, endeavouring to pass on, 
but in vain. 

"I will not let you go, until you have heard and 
answered what I have to say. Is Mowbray not rich 
enough already, that he must interfere with our rights? 
Promise, now, that you will not suffer another rood of 
ground to be enclosed." 

"I will promise nothing," said Dorothy, with spirit; 
"let me go!" 

The appeal was once more made in vain; but she 
struck Snowball smartly with her riding-whip, and the 
abready frightened animal bounded forw6u:d with a force 
which wrenched the bridle out of the man's hand, and 
left her free. With a half-uttered exclamation of joy 
axid thankfulness, she turned round, and retraced her 
steps to Bagley, resisting her fu»t impulse to hasten 
homewards, since her progress must necessarily be slow 
in the deepening twilight, and she might be overtaken, 
and exposed to fresh insult. She also relinquiflhed her 
original intention of applying to Mr. Yaughan, as she 
conadered that he might incur ill-will by appearing in 
^0 matter; and Bbe stopped at ^^ toX. \ussi&^ ^sv ^<& 
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village, which happened to be that of Elias Bi^e, the 
ratcatcher, and one of her earliest acquaintance. 

"Sure, thafs not liiiss Mowbray," said the mother of 
the family; as the firelight, which streamed through the 
half-open door, cast its red glare on the white coat of 
the pony, she came forward, with tiie baby in her arms, 
and two elder children clinging to her skirts. 

''It is I, you see,'' said Dora, smiling, though her 
cheek was pale, and her voice rather unsteady, now that 
the danger was past. ''I had not got far when a man 
stopped me and spoke roughly, and so I do not like to 
go home alone." She remembered that she was a sol- 
diei^B daughter, and would not say that she was afraid. 
"And I came to ask if EHas, or one of the boys, would 
mind seeing me across the heath." 

"Sure," said EHas himself, as he rose from the 
chimney comer: he slipped his feet into his clumping 
shoes again, set his great fur cap on his brows with a 
"doughty air, and slung the string of moleskins across his 
breast, which he always wore, in order to look profes- 
sional; and then he undertook the office of a squire of 
distressed dames with a chivalrous pride which might 
ennoble the trade of rat-catching. "FU see you safe over 
your own threshold, — and there beant a man mid 
Bpeak wid you, good nor bad. He beant one of our folk, 
sore. He mid be big Brian, the Irishef." 

Dorothy thought the conjecture likely enough. The 
attempt at intimidation, and the inflated language in 
vhich the threat had been conveyed, ^ei^ 0&vs!c^^\feTvs^^ 
t^tbat country; and she now remem\>ere^\3M^^0Qfe's»»^^ 
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accent bore no resemblance to the broad Wiltahire dialect 
of her protector. She replied , however , that she could 
not tell; it was no one she had ever seen before. 

''He beant one of our folk at all/' repeated Ellas, 
zealous ior the honour of his hamlet; ''a tramping tinker, 
who comes about the place for no good. He tries rat- 
catching, but he makes nought of that; and he was 
bitter against the Squire when he found the best places 
on the common fenced in, where he always tethered his 
donkey. It does seem cruel hard, sure, an' some of our 
wild lads be angry enough, too> and mid speak their 
mind to the Pa'son or the Squire himself, may be; but 
there beant one but would think shame to speak a word 
or raise a finger agen' a lady like yourself, who comes 
about the place with a bold spirit, thinking nought of 
the bad name folk give us. Tell us what like the man 
mid be, do ye now?" 

"I would rather not, lest any of you get into trouble 
about it," said Dorothy. Elias again expressed bis ad- 
miration of her spirit, and he asked no more questioiis. 
He escorted Dorothy to the lodge gates, and sturdily 
refusing any recompence, even a draught of beer, re- 
traced his steps QjQTOSB the common. 

To her father Dorothy made as light of\ the adyenture 
as possible. She took infinite pains to prove that no 
blame attached to ''the dear Bagley people," and that it 
was a foolish trick of a wild Irishman, who had.no 
connexion with the place. And though the Colonel 
began by inveighing against the whole tribe, and the 
hopeleasneBB of effecting any goo^ «LmQU%^Q(^^siv\^^ifr 
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jdeasore was soon softened, and he contented himself 
vith desiring that there should be no more solitary rides 
after sunseti to which Dorothy agreed. "But you must 
let me go about as usual in daylight, papa, to show ^at 
lam not afraid. Elias Bigge and the other worthies 
will despise me sadly if they see that I do not trust 
them. After all, I don't wonder that big Brian, or any 
one else, should be angry when they see that horrid 
agent of Sir Stephen's taking in piece after piece of the 
eommon." 

Colonel Mowbray smiled at her vehemence. "Better 
blame the principal at once, Dora, and say 'that horrid 
Squire.' However, I think we have done almost enough 
for this year, and I mean to stop the works, and send 
Jenkins back to Hetherington Chase next week." 

The report of this adventure spread far and wide, 
and Mr. Vaughan came down to Chudleigh soon after 
breakfast next morning to ascertain how much of the 
tale was true. "Patty Bigge was my informant," he 
said, "and apparently good authority. She said that you 
Were surrounded by three strong men, and overthrew 
them all with a stroke of your riding-whip; that they 
were all wild Irishers, and the very shortest of them 
seven foot high." 

"Patty is given to romancing," said Dorothy, laughing. 
"I am often obliged to check that tendency when she 
lecounts her father's exploits among the rats." 

"I am afraid^ however," said Mr. "Vaxjj^^xv., ^^^Ooa^ 
&e story k founded on fact. Indeed, 'E^^a ^3KXftftL^T\sBSi. 
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O'Meara with having stopped and threatened yon, and 
he did not deny the accusation. It was thereupon 
agreed by him and some of the roling persons in the 
village that he should be expelled at once, and he was 
accordingly marched out of the place last night, and for- 
bidden to set foot on Bagley Heath again, on pain of 
forfeiture of his pots and pans, and of his donkey's 
ears." 

Dorothy was amused, and her father was rather dis- 
composed by this summary justice; he looked magisterial, 
and talked of sending after the fellow, to have him 
up before the sessions; but he was easily induced to 
relinquish his intentions, and he would have forgotten 
the affair altogether, but for the necessity of replying to 
the inquiries which poured in from various quarters, 
after the safety of Miss Mowbray's life and limbs. 

It was about a week after this, that Dorothy, whose 
office it was to empty the post-bag of its contents, gave 
her father his packet of letters, saying, "You have got 
the Hetherington letter to-day, papa; I suppose because 
Sir Stephen had to acknowledge the safe return of his 
beloved Jenkins. I only hape that he is as glad to get 
him as we are to lose him." 

Colonel Mowbray read the letter, and replaced it in 

its envelope, without, as usual, giving it to Dorothy, a 

circumstance which awakened her curiosity, though she 

was apt to consider it an irksome duty to read Sir 

JStepben^B effusions. ''Any message for me, papa?" 

''I think not," said fhe CoXoxx!^ \aJ!Kai%^'^\^vi^iet ^ 
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of its cover again. ^'Ko; at least she only sends her 
loye, and says that she will write to-morrow." 

''Has Jenkins got back?" Dora asked again; and the 
Colond. briefly answered in the affirmative. 

''I hope that he and his white hat are in good pre- 
servation. I nsed to go a quarter of a mile round to 
avoid that comer of the Heath where they were to be 
seen; but I am quite in charity with him now that he 
is safe at Hetl^erington. Dp you know that he had the 
audacity to complain to Mr. Yaughan, that the best boys 
in our school broke down his fences for firewood? as if 
it was the least likely!" 

''I should think nothing more likely , Dora; at least, 
I doubt very much if the honesty of Bagley is increased. 
Leonard tells me that there is as much poaching as 
ever." 

"I do not believe a word of it, papa. Leonard finds ' 
a snare in the cover, and he instantly jumps to the con- 
clusion that it is set by a Bagley man, which is very 
mijust. Not that I can see much harm in it, if they do . 
pick up an occasional hare or pheasant. They were 
brought up to think poaching rather a laudable pursuit 
than otherwise, and Bagley lies so convenient to the 
cover, where there are enough and to spare." 

**The Prince de Ligne*s morality, Dora," said her 
father, with a smile: — ^^La geographie lea empiche 
d'etre honnetes gens. We shall next hear that you wish 
to turn poacher yourself." 

'^Well, papa, I dare say Ihiere is a pleasaxLt ex<»^ 
ment about the trade; and you wiU. i^to'v^^ xc^!^ \Rk ^v^ 
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anything, if you listen to all the eyil whick is spoken 
against Bagley. And besides , Mr. Yaughan says that 
their moral sense really is improved. When the people 
got oyer their first feeling of distrutt, and the fear that 
he had come to be a spy over them, they had no shyness 
about offering him a bit of hare, if he happened to drop 
in about dinner-time; but he says that scarcely ever 
happens now." 

Colonel Mowbray laughed at this excellent trait, but 
he looked preoccupied, and only roused himself to ask if 
Dora was going to this perfect place that morning. 

"Yes, papa; unless you have anything else for me 
to do." 

"Nothing particular, Dora. But I think you were 
at Bagley yesterday, or the day before." 

"Well?*' said Dorothy, looking up in surprise. 

Colonel Mowbray hurried on, with an air of desperate 
resolution. "Well, Dora, I wished to hint that it would 
be better to make your visits less frequent You are too 
young to go about so much alone, especially as people 
are beginning to couple your name withYaughan*s, — I 
hope, I am sure, without the least truth; but it would 
be better not to give colour to such a report" 

Again Dorothy looked up, and said, with an in- 
dignant blush, — "That is the subject of Stephen's 
letter?" 

"Yes, Dora; it isl He writes very sensibly and 

quietly, and convinces me that J have been rather im- 

pradent Of course, my dear ^\^i\dL> lu ^q Tx^VX^awaa '^^jn. 
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for an instant; but I shonld like you to see what Allan 
wys." 

Doiothy took tlie letter, and read it in silence. 



HXTHCRnCOTOH CBABSi 

October 15. 

''My beab Colonel, — 

''Jenkins returned last night, and deUvered your 
letter to me. I am glad to hear that he has been of 
any use, and he will be at your service at any future 
time. 

"May I be permitted to give another proof of good- 
will, even at the risk of appearing officious? It has for 
some time been a source of uneasiness to Blanche and 
myself, that Dora should spend so much of her time at 
Bagley; and this uneasiness is increased by Jenkins' 
Account of the assault which took place the other night, 
an incident which Dora suppressed in her letters to her 
aiater. It is surely, to say the least, imprudent that a 
yoang lady should incur the risk of insult, by going 
about unprotected among a lawless and desperate people. 
Jenkins also informed me of the general belief that 
Dora is engaged to my cousin, Arthur Yaughan. Of ' 
course, if this step has been taken with your sanction 
and kn.owledge, there is no more to be said. He is a 
young man of excellent moral character, and good abili- 
ties, though these are rendered unavailing for practical 
purposes by the high and extravs^ant views which have 
already, as jon are aware, formed a \ia.x \jci \v\% <^\s&!Mca% 
^independence. If, however, you 4.0 ilo\» ^ysv^ss^st ^ 
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penniless curate a suitable match for your daughter, I 
must call your attention to the imprudence of aUowing 
matters to go on as they do at present. It is impossible 
to believe that Dora has no stronger motive for her 
constant visits to Bagley than the hopeless and im- 
practicable task of reforming such a people; and it is as 
little likely that Yaughan should be insensible- to the 
advantages held out by such a union, a»d that he should 
not avail himself of their constant intercourse to secoio 
her affections. 

"It is possible that this warning may come too late, 
but you will at all events do justice to my anxiety for 
Dora's welfare, and believe that I am actuated by no 
vindictive feelings towards my cousin, to whom I wish 
sincerely well. If it is possible, by acting with prompti- 
tude and decision, to break oE the intimacy, I need not 
add that we shall be delighted to receive Dora at He- 
therington. Change of scene may efface a mere passing 
fancy, and here she wiU be secure from finding anything 
to remind her of its object. Of course it will increase 
our satisfe^tion if you can accompany her. 

''Blanche is well and happy: she sends her love, 
and will write to Dora to-morrow. 

"Most affectionately yours, 

"Stephen AtxaxJ* 



Dorothy restored the letter without comment, and 
Colonel Mowhraj was forced to ask, — "Well, Dora, 
what do yon think of it?" 
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"Why," said Dora, "I admire the generosity and 
candour with which Stephen admits the excellence of 
Mr. Yanghaa's moral character.'' 

The sarcasm did not diminish Colonel Mowbray's 
imeasiness. "1 do not know/' he said, ''why yon are 
always so ready to pervert Stephtn's words. I think his 
latter shows excellent judgment and feeling." 

"And / think," said Dorothy, "that it justifies all 
I erer thought or said of him." 

"All you ever said of him, Dora? I remember that 
when his character was first discussed, your approval 
was unqualified: it was not until you knew Yaughan 
that you altered your opinion." 

The colour again flew into Dora's face, but she an- 
swered with enforced calmness, — "And so, papa, you 
believe Stephen's insinuations?" 

"My dear child, I shall believe anything which you 
tell me, — only tell me all." 

"If I had anything to tell," said Dorothy, pouring 
forth her words with passionate eagerness; "how much 
am I to deny? — a secret engagement, or only an at- 
tachment — a stronger motive for my rides to Bagley, 
as Stephen phrases it, — as if I went to seek Mr. 
Yaughan, — as if such a motive as he ascribes to me 
would not effectually prevent my going at all. You 
might have known — have trusted me better." 

"I never blamed you for an instant, dear," said 
Colonel Mowbray, "though I must confess myself re- 
lieved to hear that my suspicions are xmteviLxAft^. ^^«&» 
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angry with my own want of foresight in allowing yta ^ 
to bQ thrown so much together; and though yoar.^eart 
is whole, I am afraid that it is very possible that Mr. 
Yaughan is not insensibly to your attractions." 

''In short, .papa," said Dorothy, half laughing, half 
provoked, "you are loth to give up the attempt to justify 
Stephen's acute surmises. I assure you that the in- 
difference is mutual; and I have sometimes, to tell you 
the truth, been rather piqued because Mr. Yaughan 
merely regards me as a machine out of which so much, 
work may be got; and which he values accordingly. If 
I was poor or reprobate, — if I had broken a limb or 
robbed a farm, he might feel some anxiety for my wel- 
fare — as Stephen says again, — but not sooner. What 
a complete letter- writer our brother-in-law is! His sen- j 
tences are so carefully turned, his epithets so admirably 
chosen." 

The Colonel was not to be diverted from the matter 
in hand by. these satirical remarks. "It is very likely, 
Dora, that Yaughan is sufficiently aware of the obstacles 
to his attachment, as to affect an indifference which be 
is far from feeling." 

"Well, papa, if you wish to weave a romance, let 
us suppose that the obstacles were formidable enough to 
discourage him at the outset. It is my own belief that 
Mr. Yaughan's heart is so wholly in his work, that he 
will never dream of falling in love with any one; and I 
am absolutely certain that he will never fall in love 
with me. And so I hope you ac^ ^^^'Skfe^ 
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''I should be stili better satisfied, Dora, if I might 
know your reasons for this absolute certainty." 

Dorothy coloured, for it arose from her conviction 
that Mr. Yaughan was aware of Lance's attachment. 
''That I cannot tell you, papa, — at least I had rather 
not. Surely you will trust me, though Stephen seems 
to think that because I am a little indiscreet, and per- 
haps not a little wilful, I am capable of meazmess, hy- 
pocrisy, and deceit." 

"I do trust you, — entirely," said Colonel Mowbray; 
"and since your tenderer feelings are not involved, 
I have less scruple in demanding what will be a com- 
paratively light sacrifice. It is clear that if these reports 
are about, we must draw back from intimacy with 
Yaughan; and the only way to do this, is to discontinue 
your visits to Bagley." . 

"Give up Bagley?" repeated Dorothy. "Oh, papa! 
do you call that a light sacrifice, when all my interest 
and occupations lie there?" 

"Well,"' s'^d the Colonel, "you might find occupations 
nearer home. There are cottages enough in our own 
village, and a school just outside the park gates.". / 

"Yes, papa, but yoa know that I was always bored 
to death with visiting and teaching there. Every atom 
of originality is drilled out of the children, and their 
fathers and mothers are so wealthy, and so tidy, and so 
polite, that my manners are not good enough for them. 
Lucy Parker, who sits down to gossip, aud kisses the 
babies, is much more welcome than V? 

Jhrothif. \^ 
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"Then, Dorothy, I will allow that it is a sacrifice, 
and ask you to make it, to please me." 

But Dorothy was not yet conquered. "To please 
you, papa, I would do anything, but you only ask this 
as a concession to please Stephen, and I don't see what 
right he has to interfere." 

"The right of his near connexion, and the affeo- 
tionate interest which he takes in you. And besides, 
I quite agree with him that something must be done 
about this report he speaks of." 

"Well, papa, I can imagine nothing more likely t» 
give colour to such idle gossip than a sudden cessation 
of our intercourse with Bagley. The neighbourhood will 
watch and wonder, and sagely conclude that there is 
something in if 

Colonel Mowbray was naturally annoyed by this 
pertinacity. "I have done, Dora," he said, impatiently; 
"you know my wishes, and if you will not follow them, 
you may take the consequences." 

He pushed back his chair, and took up the news- 
paper, as if weary of the discussion, and Dora rose, and 
walked to the window. With all her faalts, her afRection 
for her father was strong and dutiful; and though the 
struggle with herself which followed was severe, it was 
not long. In another moment her arms were thrown 
around him, and she exclaimed, in a voice half choked 
by tears^ "Papa, you did not mean that; you know that 
I would give up anything in the world rather than vex 
yonJ' And her father ki&^ed her tenderly, and said that 
he waa sure of it. 
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The question now arose how this new state of things 
was to be brought about Dorothy wished her father 
to write and inform Mr. Yaughan of his decision, adding, 
bitterly, that he could be at no loss to conjecture by 
whom it was prompted; but Colonel Mowbray, with his 
oharacterisiic dread' of anything approaching to a scene, 
rejected this altetnatiye. ''It would not do at all/' he 
said; ''it would involve a very unpleasant explanation, 
and it is much better to let the thing drop gradually. 
Bo not keep away from Bagley altogether, but let your 
visits be less constant, and we wiU, at the same time, 
aim at being more formal and guarded in our intercoarse 
with Yaughan.** 

"I am sure that will not do," said Dorothy; "1 can- 
not cut and carve my manner according to rule, and it 
will be easier to give up Bagley at one stroke, tiian by 
degrees. I am afraid that my resolution will fadl, if I 
still hover about if* 

"Then, my dear child, why should we not accept 
Allan's invitation. I like to be at home in the autumn, 
but I will take you to Hetherington, and leave you with 
them for a good long visit You will so enjoy being 
with Blanche again.*' 

"One would think so,*' said Dora, with 2 sig^; ^'and 
yet I would rather go anywhere ihaa to Hetherington. 
The surmises to which Stephen so delicately aUudes 
will be more life there than anywhet^ else, "^ thanks 
io him and his rig^t hand, Jenkins. Hei will be ^racioua 
and condesoending, and I shaQ. \>e '(V^|jD&isvsra& ^ia^^s»r 
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agreeable, and so we shall fall out; and it will be 
proved to the satisfaction of every one, that of Blanche 
included, that I am entirely in the wrong." 

Colonel Mowbray shook his head with a doubtfol 
smile. ''That is not a pleasant pictore, Dora, and if 
you will give up your childish and unreasonable pre- 
judices, none of these things need happen." 

''You should not insult my opinions by calling them 
prejudices, pia,pa; for I maintain that they are fully 
justified by. this last o^^ence of Stephen's, and we shall 
never assimilate until it is partly forgotten. No, rather 
than go to lletherington, I would accept our dear cousins' 
repeated invitation to Broad-stairs." 

"You are absolutely incomprehensible," said the 
Colonel; "who would believe that you preferred going 
into confined lodgings at the sea-side, with all the 
Selbys, not forgetting Bob, to visiting Blanche for the 
first time in her new home." 

"I should not have believed it myself some weeks 
ago," said Dorothy, ruefully; "but it is true nevertiieless. 
I will write to Aunt Emma by this post, if you can spare 
me." 

So it was settled, and the Colonel was so far fix}in 
feeling assured of Mr. Yaughan's indifference, that he was 
really relieved to bid Dorothy good-bye; For the two 
days preceding her departure, he fled before every per- 
son of clerical aspect, convinced that it was the hero 
coming in person to demand his daughter's hand; and this 
belief was scarcely shaken by the note which Dora re-* 
oeived, and read to him, itacilld^ \xQr^\x^ ^^!&al ^Sel^ ^^\2^ 
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return to resume her labours, and regretting that 
id not time to come and bid her good-bye. This 
Lcem might be only assumed, and at all eyents it 
test to be on the safe side. 
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CHAPTEE XTTT. 

Oh what and where is home f 

Or here, or there, 

Or where we are , 
Or where we fain would be. 

Wore we but free. 
At will to rest or roam f 

Is It where we have passed through yoath. 
Midst peace and loye and truth? 

Or is it far away, 

Amid the din and fray 

Of change and chance. 

As day by day. 
They weave their heart-bewildering dance? 

A.W.8. 

The ecstasy of Robert Selby and his sisters, when 
Dora wrote to announce her visit, was only surpassed hy 
their astonishment. That she should leave the Colonel 
alone, and that she should choose to pass three weekr 
with them, instead of going to Hetherington Chase, wci 
two circumstances equally contrary to Dorothy's fonni 
habits and opinions. Their satisfaction was alloyed ^ 
the fear lest she should be disappointed and dull, aiti 
Eobert was also uneasy about his personal appearaoif 
He went to get his hair cut, and exchanged the bri|f 
or piratical attire for a style of dress which was lefll 
markable^ and therefore mote likely to meet wity 
cousin's approbation. X 
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'^Sucli a nice family!" said the old lady, who had 
tsrayelled down to Eamsgate in the same compartment of 
the railway carriage with Dorothy and her maid, and she 
pointed to Eobert Selby and his four sisters, who stood 
together on the platform. 

Dorothy had just time to reply, "Charming!** with a 
half smile, before she fell a yictim to their rapturous 
greeting. 

"It will be so very delightful to hare you here,** said 
Hobert; and his sisters echoed the sentiment, only less 
emphatically, because Eobert was privileged to feel, as 
Well as to express, a higher degree of satisfaction. Do- 
it}thy made him supremely happy by the permission to 
go and look for her luggage, and when there was no 
danger of interfering with his claims, the sisters crowded 
loimd her. 

"It was so good of you to come," said Bessy; "it was 
all that was wanted to make Broadstairs perfect; but I 
am afiraid that you would have been happier at Hether- 
ington Chase. Blanche wrote that she quite expected 
you." 

"And you have actually not seen Blanche since her 
marriage?" said Maude; "it seems so funny!" 

But the point of the joke must have been missed by 
Borothy, for she looked grave, and rather annoyed; and 
Bessy hastily resumed, "It is very flattering to us, I am 
Bure, and I think you will like Broadstairs. It iai charm- 
ingly quiet, and this place is a nice object for a walk. 
Would you like to take a turn on the "^ivex \>efetft ^^ >gi 
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Dorothy foresaw so many opportunities of walking on ' 
Bamsgate Pier, that she declined the offer, and drove off 
in the fly with Bessy, leaving the rest of the family to 
walk home. She was not quite so much enchanted with 
the aspect, of things as her cousins appeared to be. The 
fields were cleared of their crops, so that the flat unen- 
closed country looked peculiarly uninteresting; and the 
leaden hue of the sky was repeated in the wide expanse 
of sea to which Bessy pointed with enthusiastic admira- 
tion. 

Dorothy shivered, drew a shawl about her, and said 
that it looked cold and dull. 

"Oh, Dora!" said Bessy, "the sea is always 
grand." 

"In poetry, alwa3rB; and it is one of those fallacies 
which are repeated because no one has strength of mind 
to dispute it. Form and colour are elements of beauty, 
but space is not; and so though a storm nxay be fine, I 
see nothing to admire now." 

"It happens to be a dull afternoon, but when the 
sun shines, it is very different. But oh," continued 
Bessy, interrupting her defence of old Ocean's merits to 
enter on a subject in which she took a more genuine 
interest, "did you remark that lady with a green para- 
sol?" 

"I saw her," said Dorothy; "is she an acquaintance 
of yours?" 

"No; at least, I have not been able to find out her 
name yet, but she is living somewhere in Broadstairs; 
we meet her on the ^ands, an^ a\i^ ^^3>& ^ TiSsi»\i^<^'Wi^ 
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and sach a pleasant smile. She is a widow; at least, / 
think she is a widow, for the gentleman who was with 
her one day looked like her brother. There are a good 
many j)eople here who look 'very nice, and I dare say 
We shall make acquaintance by degrees, and in the 
meantime it is quite an occupation to find out their 
names £uid histories." 

Such an occupation did not suit Dorothy any better 
[;han the character of the scenery; and as her cousin ob- 
served her expression of listless indifference, she said, 
affectionately, "I don't wonder that you needed some 
change, Dora; you must have got quite moped, living so 
much alone." 

"No," said Dorothy; "papa and I were quite happy 
together. "We have had a very pleasant summer.** 

"Well, but I suppose you have missed Blanche, and 
Lance Clifford, of whom, by the way, I have beard 
nothing since he went away; how is he getting on?" 

"His last letter was from Venice," s€dd Dorothy; and 
then she fell into a dream, as she thought how the last 
link of communication was severed, now that she could 
QO longer hear of him through Arthur Yaughan. She 
was ashamed to discover how much more she was affected 
by this consideration than by any other, since it proved 
that her reluctance to give up her pursuits at Bagley 
was, after all, not wholly disinterested. 

"We saw very little of Lance after you left town," 
3b0erved Bessy, "and every one remarked how ill q3Ql4 
mbappy he looked. Some people femcve^ \5d3S^ V^ ^^»^ 
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in love with Blanche, and that it was disappointmei 
about her which ma4e him so morose.*' 

"Some people, meaning, I conclude, Kobert and yon 
self, were quite mistaken," said Dorothy, briefly. 

"Indeed, Dora, we were not the only people wl 
said so; but, however, I shall be glad to suppose that ^ 
are mistaken, for we all know that a disappointment 
that sort is hardly ever got over." And Bessy looki 
wistfcdly at her cousin, in hopes that she would 
touched by this allusion to Koberf s patient attachment 

"Do we all know it?" said Dora, carelessly. "I u 
derstood that a young man gets over^ as you express : 
two or three such episodes before he is five-and-twenty 

"Not all men," said Bessy; and as Dorothy did n 
care to argue a point which had a special application 
her cousin, Ihe discussion came to an end. 

Aunt Emma, looking smaller and more faded tha 
ever, was ruralizing in the few inches of garden I 
which their house was removed from the street, withoi 
a bonnet, but protected by a large green parasol; si 
was, as she said, enjoying the delightful sea breeze 
The same delightful breezes, from the north-east, wei 
allowed to circulate freely through the little parlour in 
which she ushered Dorothy. The maid was busied 
clearing the table for dinner, and as other tables we 
not, this could only be accomplished by piling its co 
tents on the floor, and her operations were retarded 1 
the thorough draught of air, which &ent fly-leaves v 
other stray articles fluttetmg o^et \3Cka tootcu 



Dorothy shivered, and looked at the empty grate, and 
Mrs. Selby, observing her glanoe, said, with compas- 
Bonate surprise, "Are you cold, my dear? Perhaps you 
are chilly after your journey, and we will shut the door 
when the maid has brought in all the things. The sea 
air is' so wholesome, that we make a point of getting as 
nmch of it as we can; and besides, the room gets close 
mik the window shut, particularly as the chimney 
smokes, so that we cannot have a ^xeJ* 

''Is it not a nice little house?" said Bessy; and the 
question was echoed by her brother and sisters, who 
tore along the footpath at a marvellous pace, and entered 
the room, flushed and eager, a few minutes after them. 
Bobert put his foot into the knife-tray, and the maid 
shied and backed with a tray full of tumblers; but there 
was more clatter than damage done, and the mischance 
was only the signal for a burst of merriment. Dora, be- 
wildered by the noise, seized on Laura to show her the 
way to her room, on the plea that she should not be 
ready for dinner, and then declining all offers of as- 
dstance, she secured the door against intrusion, and sat 
iown disconsolately, with her eyes fixed on the square 
aatoh of grey cloudsi which W6U3 the only prospect com- 
nanded by her skylight window. She wished herself at 
loma — she almost wished herself at Hetherington; but 
he was debarred from the satisfaction, such as it was, of 
epining, by the consciousness that she had come by her 
wn choice; she could only find relief in visiting Sir 
•tephen with an additional share of di&^Vt&^xsx^) ^\\$^ \^s^ 
- as she considered — left hex no cASast x^%^"\«R.<i. ^^ 
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was on his account that she resolved to make the best 
of present circumstances , considering that, if her cousms 
reported that she was out of spirits, he would certainly 
ascrihe it to this imaginary attachment to Mr. Yaughan, 
and congratulate himself on having hroken off their in- 
timacy before it was too late. 

So Dorothy went down stairs again, determined to 
throw herself into the interests of the house with what 
enjoyment she might Fortified by her warmest shawl 
against the severity of the temperature, she took her seat 
at the table, and she laughed as dutifully as any of them 
at Mr. Selby*s joke, which, to her at least, had the charm 
of novelty, though it was made at least once a-day, 
namely, "that, in their straitened circumstances, it was 
necessary to follow the fashion of the place, and walk 
sideways through the room, like crabs." 

"I am so glad you are come," said Bobert, unable to 
forbear expressing, for about the twentieth time, the ful- 
ness of his satisfaction. ''I had a horrible misgiving that 
you might think us frivolous and tiresome; and when 
we came in, you looked as if you thought the room, 
rather small." 

"Horrible misgiving, indeed!" said Dorothy. "At 
first my spirits were not quite up to the Selby mark, 
after living so long in peaceful seclusion, and my ears 
were not used to listening to four people at once: but I 
pan adapt myself to anything — I don't even despair of 
learning to eat prawns while I am at Broadstairs, al- 
though I have always regarded them mth -^culiar aver- 
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"It is not necessary to eat them if you don't like 
them, my dear/' said Mrs. Selby; and her daughters 
exclaimed, that "mamma never could understand a 
joke." 

Ajfter dinner, the family adjourned to drink coffee on 
the staircase, while the room was aired and cleared, 
fiobert tried to persuade Dora to take a moonlight walk; 
but the moon did not shine, and she did not favour the 
suggestion, so he appropriated to her the sofa-cushion, 
and the seat of honour on the landing-place, which be- 
longed of right to his mother. Dorothy, who always 
protected Aunt Emma, asked where she was to sit, and 
she looked quite overcome by the attention as she an- 
swered, "Oh, thank you, my dear, nowhere in particular; 
don't think of me." 

"Not if any one else would," said Dorothy, as she 
left her seat to secure an elevated and rather perilous 
position on the baluster. The family rose simultaneously 
to protest that mamma could sit anywhere. Mrs. Selby, 
feeling uncomfortable, and guilty of the disturbance, 
fairly ran away, on the plea that she had something to 
3ay in the kitchen, and Dorothy was induced to resume 
tier seat 

"I am always amused by your punctiliousness," said 
^aude; "and Lance used to be just the same, though 
iron are as much at home with mamma as we are. There 
a nothing surprising in Blanche, because she has the 
iame gentle manner to every one; but you and he never 
)rofessed to be polite." 
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Dora chid her fooliBb heart for bounding, as it did, I 
when she heard her name coupled with Lance's, and i 
answered, carelessly, "Your meaning is obscure, Maude. 
I don't know whether I am accused of being too polite, 
or too much the reverse." 

"I only mean," said Maude, "that it is rather ridi- 
culous to see you take so much care of mamma: she is' 
not used to it, and does not like it, and so you only put 
her out." 

"Granted, the first proposition," said Dorothy; *'she 
certainly is not used to it." 

"Well, but, Dora," said Bessy, her conscience just 
uneasy enough to make her enter rather hotly into 
the ailment, "surely it is very unnatural and 
absurd to stand on ceremony with one's own near re- 
lations." 

"I don't know what you mean by standing on cere- 
mony," Dora answered, drily; "but there is such a thing 
as the fifth commandment" 

"Yes, of course," rejoined Bessy, "and no one is 
thinking of breaking it. Mamma is used to our ways, 
and quite satisfied. Only think how tiresome it would 
be, ]f we carried our company manners into private 
Hfe." 

"Certainly," said Dorothy; "it deprives company 
manners of their last semblance of reality, when Ihey 
are kept so entirely for show. But I think that courtesy 
is one of the ways in which love expresses itself^ and so 

' J', 

i 
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I have, unfortunately, great difficulty in being commonly 
dyil to people I don't know or care about The closer 
the relationship, the more gentleness and consideration 
are needed, to keep off the jarring and roughnesses which 
make life intolerable." 

"I quite agree with you," said Bobert — as he always 
did when he had not unluckily committed himself to a 
different opinion; ''the girls are not half attentive enough 
to my mother." 

i"I was not speaking of girls, particularly,'' said Do- 
rothy, rather pointedly, for she did not mean to exempt 
Bobert from the general censure. She was pleased to 
observe its effects in the unusual deference paid to Mrs. 
Selby that evening, and satisfied that she had argued 
weU; but it did not occur to her that much of what she 
said might apply to her relations with Sir Stephen. It 
is so easy to teach, so hard to take the lesson hoipe. 

Dorothy found that there were advantages in the 
smallness of the room, where there were no recesses, jiot 
even superfluous drapery, which might give the semblance 
of retirement, and encourage Eobeifs inclination for a 
tete-a-tete. Aunt Emma knitted assiduously in one comer 
of the sofa, while her husband slumbered uneasily over 
his paper in the other, and the youiig people gathered 
round the table to work, laugh, and talk. Amused by 
her cousins' flow of spirits, and imconsciously gratified 
by the homage she uniformly received, Dora was less 
disposed to regret her decision to come to Broadstairs, 
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and she employed part of the evening in conveying ^f 
satisfaction to Hetherington, in a letter addressed 
Blanche, though its contents were meant for her ht 
band. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Yum Meere fahrt beran der Wind « i 

Die K&rner welin, Meergraser soliwanken. 
Auf fliichVgem Meeresaande aind 
Unstet und fliichtig die Gedanken. 

Wie dieaer Sand vor Wind nnd Fluth 
Sich Jagt in wirbelnden Gestalten, 
So fiihrt und schwcift mein irrer Hutli , 
Und keine Statte kann ihn iialten. 

F. FlUBII.IOItlTH. 



>BOTHY had promised to spend a fortnight with her 
s, but the end of the month found her still at 
i^: Bauntering on the sands, turning over greasy 

at the library, shopping in Ramsgate, criticizing 
:ess, the manners, and the appearance of their 
-victims to this mode of enjoying life. She was 
I amused, generally very much bored; and when 
Id contrive to get up a fictitious interest in the 
at of the day; she despised her companions only 
jgree less than she despised herself. Yet when her 
a. pressed her to prolong her stay, and her father 

that she must please herself, she consented to 
her departure, partly from an unwillingness to 

home, now that her connexion with Bagley was 

end, but still more from her aversion to the 
o Hetherington, which was to take place on her 
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Kotwithstanding their rapturous love of seclusion, 
the Selbys had gradually widened their circle of acquaint- 
ance, and the interesting widow who was pointed out to 
Dorothy on the day of her arrival, was one of the earliest 
and most intimate of their new friends. Mrs. Lennox 
and her spoiled handsome boy were in and out of the 
house several times a-day: the girls called her "Julia/* 
and Aunt Emma said that she was "a. charming person." 
Dorothy assented to the praise so lavishly bestowed upon 
her; she admitted that her manners were attractive, her 
smile very sweet, her compltoon very brilliant, but still 
there was a certain consciousness that there was no 
cordiaUty between them, and her cousins laughingly 
whispered to each other that Dora was jealous; for Bo- 
bert Selby was absolutely on the verge of transferring 
the homage, which had so long been Dora^s exclusive 
right, ta this new object of his admiration. Symptoms 
of his inconstancy first appeared in his anxiety to prove 
a resemblance between the two, which existed only in 
his imagination; and when forced to admit a oontrast as 
striking in manner as in person, the difference was all in 
Mrs. Lennox's favour: her sweet smile and unvarying 
assent were certainly more agreeable than Dorothy's 
equally uniform contradiction. 

It was true that Dorothy's contemptuous indifference 
to the withdrawal of attentions which she had always 
discouraged, was not whoUy unmingled with pique. 
She had always intended to transfer her cousin's affec- 
tioiis to another, but eihe ^aa disposed to exaggerate her 
objectiojiB to a choice NrtAcV \v»A. \s^"a Twa^^Sk ^st^Sissss?^ 
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reference to her. It was therefore something more than 
mere curiosity which prompted her desire to remain and 
watch the progress of an attachment which was certainly 
retarded by the influence she still retained ^rer her 
cousin, though she carefully refrained from all open in- 
terference. 

One bri^t morning, Mrs. Lennox looked in as usual 
soon after breakfast; but she . declared that it was too 
fine to remain in the house, and, indeed, the odour oif 
tea and toast contrasted unfavoumbly with the fresh air 
without She proposed that they should adjourn to the 
sands, reminding Maude of her promise to build a castle 
for Edgar, who was so impatient, dear little fellow! And 
the dear little fellow confirmed his mother's words by 
sending a shout of triumph through the room, while he 
sat astride on a chair, drumming with his fists. 

''So handsome he looks!" said Maude; and ev^ry one 
was charmed but Dorothy, who would never allow that 
his good looks atoned for his bad manners. Peihaps 
Mrs. Selby thought it possible that the chair which 
miderwent such severe discipline would appear among 
the ''dilapidations;" but her uneasiness was skilfully veiled 
by her accustomed smiling placidity of manner. 

"My dear Edgar!'- said Mrs. Lennox, without the 
least expectation that her warning voice would be heard; 
and she added, apologetically, ''he has such spirits — 
almost too much for me; and so like his poor father!'' 

The comparison had been made so often, that Do- 
rothy was at one time disposed to asaociSitA CoIqtu^V 
Lennox's memory with whatevet "V^ft wc"^i«MKB>% ^k^ 
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disagreeable; but the impression was removed by a letter 
from her father, mentioning their former acquaintaace, 
and describing him as mild and gentlemanlike, and rather 
oppressed by the viyacity of his yonng wife. 

^' You will come with ns, Miss Mowbray?" said Mrs. 
Lennox, with her most prevenante smile. 

But Dora answered, carelesBly, "No, I think not. It 
is too early to begin the laborious pleasure-seeking of the 
day." 

''Do come with us, Dora,'* said Eobert, and ''Bo 
come" was echoed by the sisterhood, while Dorothy, 
without exerting herself to repeat her refusal, sat downt 
and opened her writing-desk. 

Bobert did not feel equal to the open defection of 
forsaking her to go with Mrs. Lemiox and his sisteis, 
and he continued to urge his entreaities. "I wish you 
would come, Doi^a; for you C8«i write just as well in the 
afternoon, instead of losing the best part of the day. It 
is quite warm under the cUff, and you can sit there and 
watch the Indiamen coming down channel with this 
change of wind." 

"That is an inducement," said Dora. Her writing 
materials were laid aside, and she followed her cousins 
out of the room to get her bonnet. 

"Why, I wonder?" said Mrs. Lennox, when she was 
left alone with Eobert 

He was rather puzzled by the question. "It is plea* 
sant to watch the shipping," he said, "and the Lidiftmen 
are peculiarly fine vesBels." 

'' Yea, and they seem, to 1dl«v^ ''^xJiajM: ^toskS^Jcsssos. ^'^^ 
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your cousin. It is a great satisfaction to me, because 
IGbs Mowbray^ is so very superior as to be almost alarm- 
ing; but this does not seem to be an intellectual oc- 
cupation, and it serves in some measure to put us on an 
equality." 

Without folly understanding the meaning of this 
renuffk, Eobert felt annoyed and irritated^ and more tiian 
once, aa they walked down to the sands, it recurred to 
his mind. His spy-glass was at Dorothy's service, but 
he was not so ready as usual to alter the focus, and 
help her to fix it on the white sail which had attracted 
her attention. And when she still lingered to watch 
and wonder, and repeat that it must be an Indiaman,. he 
remarked, with some impatience, that the rest of the 
party were almost out of s^ht. 

"Very well,'* said Dora; "you had better go on, and 
you will soon catch them up. I shall stay here." 

"I wish yoti would not be unsociable, Dora," said 
Bobert 

An^ Dora retorted by quoting the provetb — "If 
wishes were horses, be^ars would ride." 

"At all events," saidEobert^ "yow need not complain, 
for you contrive to havfe aU you wish." 

"Do I?" Bald Dorothy, with a doubtful smile, ovei> 
clouded by an expression of weariness and disappoint- 
ment. 

"Unless, indeed," resumed her cousiU) "you find that 
pleasing yourself is no true pleasure." 

"Very moral," said Dorothy, absently v'^^^^^^'^^^ 
the iglesa again* "You, are comVog ovxX. m ^ xtfs^ ^soa. 
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There, now I have her, and very well she looks, glidii 
on with dignified grace. I wonder when she will 1 
going np the IIo<^hley in the same fetshion." 

''Oh!'' said Bohert, ''bo that is your interest in ^ 
Indiamen; you are thinking of Lance Clifford." 

"Who wished to know?** said Dorothy, taming quick 
ronnd, with something of defiance in her tone, whi( 
quite confounded her cousin, and his reply was hasty ai 
emharrassed. 

"1^0 one, Dora, no one. Only Mrs. Lennox w 
amused hy the extraordinary interest you take in Indi 
men, and she wondered what could be the reascm. < 
counse, I shall tell her nothing about it" 

"Impart your important discovery to whom y< 
please," said Dora, haughtily; "all things ccmsidered 
should seem less extraordinary that Lance is sometim 
remembered by those with whom he passed siztf 
years of his life, than that he should be alt(^ther| 
gotten." <f 

"It is veiy natural, certainly," said Robert, alf 
alarmed by the consequences of becoming enl 
an argument with Dorothy; "but really I had*| 
forgotten Clifford's existence. You never meni 
name, and you don't seem to correspond either; 
there has been no exchange of letters since you ^ 

"No," said Dora, quietly, "tiiere is another f 
for Mrs. Lennox to solve. You had better go anl 
her." 

Bohert looked perplexed «D!i xoLCAmfbrtab^ 
Jtnow, JDora,'* he said, "tib&t 1 ^d thA. TaRwsi.^ 
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and that I should never think of repeating what you did 
not wish other people to hear. But you always oontrive 
to take me up wrong." # 

**' Well," said Dorothy, with a smile, "since we cannot 
agree, we had better separate, as I suggested some time 
s^. I admit that I am in a morose and savage mood, 
and not disposed to submit to dear Edgar's sportive hu- 
mours, who, when we were last on the sands together, 
pelted me witii sand and pebbles, and put a live crab 
into the hood of my cloak." 

"It is aU in fan," saidKobert; but his cousin laughed 
and shook her head, as she repeated the lines — 

Ne for^ons point notre talent, 
Koofl no feriona rien ayec grace , 
Jamais un lonrdand , qnoiquUl fasse i 
Ke sanrait passer pour galant. 

Alarmed by a foreign quotation, and not without 
suspicion that it might have a double application, Eobert 
at length yielded to his cousin's request, and left her to 
enjoy the soHtude she desired. 

Solitude we can scarcely call it, for children in straw 
hats were dicing in the sand with their wooden spades, 
and their mammas and nurses were flitting about, ex- 
horting their respective charges not to get into mischief. 
More than one turned to look again at the slight form, 
whose youthful appearance was strangely out of character 
with the expression of settled gravity which marked her 
features. 

In truth, Dorothy felt more dissattfi&fe^ Vi^ \iS5s»53^ 
and the world in general than ate \ia9L «^^t \ife«CL^ «sA 
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she now pondered, with much bitterness of spirit, on '. 
cousin's remark, that all intercourse had ceased betwi 
Lance Clifford and herself. The words, so lightly spo^ 
had cut very deep, since they were only the'expresE 
of her own secret misgivings. Living, as the young 
live, among recollections of the past, and hopeful ani 
pations of the future, she had not cared to inquire 
what these hopes were founded, but now the nati 
consequences of absence and estrangement were brou 
forcibly before her, she imagined herself already : 
gotten, and imputed Lance's silence to indifference ale 
Her heart swelled and her eyes glittered through 
tears which would not be driven back, while she t 
the beach with a firmer step, inwardly resolving 
forget, in like manner as she had been forgotten. 

Dora's train of thought was interrupted by the 
proach of her cousin Bessy, who looked anxiously 
Dorothy, from whose face the traces Of agitation had 
passed away. "I wish, Dora," she said, "that you wo 
come and join our party. It looks so odd to be walk 
up and down by yourself." 

"It must make the crabs stare," said Dorothy; "ti 
are my only acquaintance here." 

"No, Dora; you know quite well that every one k 
knows every one else; and, besides, it seems uncivil 
wards Julia Lennox, who is really hurt by it. I 
afraid that Eobert has told you some of those foolish 
ports, which will increase your prejudices against ] 
But I hope you will not torment yourself about th 
for they must be nonfienaeJ^ 
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"Torment myself about what?** said Dorothy, looking 
up, quickly; "you are so fond of a mystery." 

"It is not my mystery, Dora, but something which 
I Julia told me in the strictest confidence; and if Bobert 
lias not told, I think I had better let it alone.'* 

"By all means," said Dorothy, haughtily; "I hare 
no wish to pry into Mrs. Lennox's confidence." 

"But the thing is," said Bessy, in a tone of increasing 
perplexity, "that it concerns you more than any one, if it 
was not so absurd that it cannot possibly be true." 

"Has Mrs. Lennox any Lidian connexions?" Dorothy 
asked, with an abruptness which surprised her cousin. 

"Yes; at least, I should think so, for I know her 
husband died on his way home. But why do you ask?" 

Dorothy was thankful for her cousin's obtuseness in 
not divining the reason for her inquiry; and provoked 
with herself for this doubtful proof of the sincerity of 
her resolution to feel no further interest in Lance Clifford, 
she evaded a direct reply. "Well, Bessy, there is 
nothing so unprofitable as guessing in the dark; and as I 
would rather talk to Mrs. Lennox than of her> suppose 
we go and join the others." 

"Stay one moment, Dora," said Bessy, still detaining 
her; "I am sure you have a right to hear this. You 
know that Julia is acquainted with the Parkers; your 
Parkers, at Chudleigh; and, indeed, there is some sort 
of connexion: I believe a sister of Mrs. Parker married 
her cousin." 

"I did not know it," said Dota.\ "VsnsI L ^sks.'^^sc^ 
willing to believe it." 
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'^ Well; Julia had a letter from this Mrs. James Harris, 
quite full of Lucy Parker's splendid prospects, saying 
that she is going to he married to Uncle William; only 
fancy!" 

"Certainly," said Dora, contemptuously, "the love of 
match-making can no further go/' 

"It is too ahsurd, indeed," continued Bessy; "yet one 
does not know what to say when they assert a thing so 
confidently, and it seems to he good authority. Mrs. Harris 
had the whole story from Mrs. Parker herself, and she 
said that everything was settled, short of the declaratLon." 

"I win helieve it when it is declared, and not sooner," 
said Dora, resolutely; and her cousin was relieved by 
this incredulity. 

"I never believed the story for a moment^" she said; 
"but I am glad that you are not vexed about it I 
wonder how the report arose." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

E 16 noB foste or tale , 
Fiaga per allentar d'arco non sana. 

PSTRARCA. 

DoEOTHys professed indifference to such idle gossip 
was scarcely consistent with her increased aversion for 
its author, Mrs. Lennox, or with her determination that 
lio farther delays should interfere with her return to 
Chadleigh. It was very true, as she repeated to herself, 
that of all the young ladies to whom Colonel Mowbray 
had at different times been destined by their acquaintance, 
Lucy Parker might be considered the one on whom his 
choice was least likely to fall. He had seldom been con- 
scious whether she was in the room or not, or spoken of 
her othrawise than as a pretty, good-humoured girl — 
praise to which Dorothy was the first to assent. But she 
considered, with uneasiness and self-reproach, that her 
long absence had deprived her father of those domestic 
comforts on which he was peculiarly dependent, and in 
one of his letters he mentioned that if at any time he 
found hia evenings solitary, or his tea comfortless, he was 
always sure of a welcome at the Rectory. At home, no 
deubt^ Lucy appeared to greater advantage than when — 
Very shy, and not very well-dressed — she came to dine 
at Chudl^h. And thus, even while repeating that she 
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wronged her father by the bare suspicion, Dorothy was 
not wholly unprepared for the news which awaited her. 

Mr. Selby was in London, and as the voices and 
spirits of his daughters were always more unrestrained 
in his absence, Dorothy was not surprised by the confd- 
sion of sounds which saluted her ears as she came down 
the stairs to breakfast next morning. But the silence 
which followed her appearance was more remarkable. 
The sisters looked at each other, Eobert put his hands 
in his pockets and walked to the window, and Aunt 
Emma crumpled up a letter in her hand, and said, in a 
nervous, agitated voice, that breakfast was ready. 

Quick to see that something was amiss, Dorothy had 
no intention of remaining ignorant of its cause, and she 
inquired what news the post had brought. 

"There was no letter for you, my dear," said Aunt 
Emma, and she gave a little nod of satisfaction at having 
thos baffled the inquiry. 

"Would you like to see the paper, Dora?" said 
Robert, holding it out to her. "There is an interesting 
account of a fire at San Francisco." 

*'Eept in stereotype to fill up blank spaces," said his 
cousin. "Who is your letter from, Aimt Emma?" 

!N'othing apposite came to Aunt Emma's lips this time 
— except the truth. "Really, my dear, I hardly know 
how to answer your questions. It is only a letter from 
your poor — I should say your dear father." 

"Oh mamma!" exclaimed a chorus of voices, and Do- 
raiiby laughed seomfully. 

^^Tou need not make BU(i\i Wi o\ji«sr3, ^ ^1 kssJ^ 
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Emma was indiiscreet, for I saw that there was a my- 
stery from the moment I came into the room. HoweTer, 
you may give me the letter; papa has no secrets from 
me." 

"This will soon be no secret from any one," said Mrs. 
Selby, with a nervous little laugh: "only your father 
wished me to break it to you. Kot that it is anything 
so very dreadful, either; a wedding is always good 
news." 

"And you are partly prepared for it too," said Bessy; 
"though it is a pity mamma told you so soon. But I 
thought at the time that Julia's authority was too good 
to be disputed." 

"I understand," said Dorothy, turning pale, but 
speaking very calmly. "Papa is going to be married — 
is married, to Lucy Parker." 

"Not married, my dear," said Mrs. Selby; "not so 
bad as that. Indeed, though the words slipped into my 
mouth, I should not say that it* was bad at all. Your 
father wrote as soon as it was settled, and he wishes 
you to come home at once. Of course, it is rather a 
shock to me to hear of any one taking the place of my 
poor dear sister; but then she has been dead so many 
years, and men will marry again; it is quite natural they 
should; and if anything happened to me, I should expect 
Mr. Selby to do the same. As your father says, it will 
be a nice thin^ for you to have a companion, now that 
Blanche is married, and Lance Clifford gone too. I don't 
know whether it would be proper for you to call her 
*mamma;* but we can see about ttxat ^xeeen^r 
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''That I am sure it would not,'* said Maude, vebe- 
mently. **If you were dead, and papa were to many 
twenty times oyer, I would never call his wife anything 
but ma'am, or Mrs. Selby." 

This declaration unloosed the tongues of the other 
sisters, who now felt themselves at liberty to express 
their opinions. "If Uncle William had married ten years 
ago, it would have been different," Bessy said; "but I do 
think that it is hard on Dora, now that she is grown up, 
and quite the head of the house." 

"Fifty is so very old," remarked Anna; "and Lucy 
looked quite like a child, in her white muslin frock and 
pink sash, when we saw her the other day." 

And Laura chimed in with the assertion, that "B 
was very unfair not to consult Dora before taking such 
a step." 

Dorothy had not spoken, had not even looked at bet 
father's letter, which ske retained in her trembling graspi 
but stood stunned and confused by a tide of mingled 
feeling. But now her instinctive love and reverence con^ 
strained her to reply, and she said, quickly, "That would 
reverse the natural order of things, Laura, and no one 
is better able than papa to judge for himself." 

"Very true," said Aunt Emma, approvingly: "Mr. 
Selby has a high opinion of the Colonel, and he would 
be quite distressed to hear the girls speak of him in that 
sort of way. Bead his letter, my dear, for it is vety, 
sensible and feeling, and will do you good." y 

"I will read it preBentVy," »^iiT>wi^l\ ^so.^^ 

k 
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laid aside the paper, to which he hc^ been giTing a di- 
vided attention, And said, impatiently — 

^ Do you not see, mother, Dora wishes to read it in 
peace? And if there was any common sense among us, 
you would not have produced the matter in full con- 
clave. Now let us get breakfast without delay, and then 
we can clear out. Do, Dora, let me cut you a nice^ thin 
slice of bread and butter." 

Dora ' mechanically acquiesced in every suggestion. 
She took her place at the breakfast-table, and heard and 
answered, as if in a dream, the trifling remarks on the 
weather and the shipping which were made from time 
to time, to relieve the gene of silence. But she was 
roused by the shrill whistle by which Edgar Lennox used 
to herald his approach and that of his mother, and she 
left her scarcely-tasted breakfast, and effected her escape 
before they made liieir appearance. She secured the 
door of her own little room, and then there was no 
further cause for delay in reading the letter on which 
B^ so unwillingly cast her eyes. 

ChT7I>I.SI0H , 

Mimday Evening, 

Mt dbab Emma, — 
I lese no time in writing to inform you of a circum- 
stance which materially concerns my future happiness, — 
I mean my engagement to Miss Parker. I have, as you 
are aware, known her ^m childhood, thoi^h it is only 
of late that I have been enabled to judge of the many 
attractive qualities which endear her to all aix>und her, 
sad which will now brighten my ^ofiL^oc^ "Wosfe* ^ ^ssss. 
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confident that she is worthy to supply your dear sister^s 
place, and you will not therefore be ^Ikirprised by the 
happiness with which I learned this evening that mj 
love is returned. 

The marriage wiU take place with as Httle delay as 
possible, so as not to interfere with the Parkers' arrange- 
ments, who wish to leave home for a fortnight before 
Christmas, and I hope, therefore, that Dora will return at 
once. I do not write to her, but you may give her this 
letter, or if you think it better, I will tell her when we 
meet. She wiU, I am sure, rejoice to be brought into 
close connexion with one whom she already knows and 
loves, and who will be the companion of her lonely 
hours. And I trust she wiU appreciate, as they deserve, 
Lucy's unvarying sweetness of temper, and forgetfulness 
of self. 

Ever, my dear Emma, your affectionate brother, 

WlIXIAM MOWBBAT. 

There was an implied reproach in the concluding 
words, or, at least, they were so construed by Dorothy, 
who read them agaiu and again, before she laid aside 
the letter with a swelling heart. "Was it true that her 
father was estranged from her by her wayward humours, 
and love of power; that in the contrast between Lucy 
and herself, Colonel Mowbray saw so much to admire, 
that he had unconsciously learned to love? She recalled 
all she knew of Lucy, with a struggle to judge her im- 
partially, but she had liked her too little to make any 
advances towards intimacy, §>\x^\>^e^^^'v5c^\iQ5s«^\fi^ 
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fulfilled all her home daties in an exemplary manner; 
copying her father's sermons, nursing the babies, and 
teaclnng her younger sisters; but still Pora had always 
considered her silly, and tiresome, and common-place. 

Some minds might have resented the injury to her 

,moih^s memory, but Dorothy's energetic and practical 

disposition had not suffered her to dwell on recollections 

^f the past; the affection wil^ which she regarded a 

mother, whose love she had never known, was shadowy 

and unreal, only consisting in a certain affectionate ye- 

deration which exalted her above the concerns of this 

life. It was of her own wrongs she thought, and of the 

loss of that exclusive affection which had been her por- 

tioQ in no common measure. And then the thought of 

liance, whose image unconsciously mingled in her joys 

and sorrows alike, recurred to her mind; she dwelt in 

bitterness on the love she had rejected, the hopes she 

had relinquished, in no grudging spirit, for one who, it 

seemed, could not prize the sacrifice, who would rather 

have felt relieved to spare his young bride the necessity 

of displacing Dorothy j&om the position she now occupied 

in her father's house. ''And so it might have been," 

Boia thought, ''if I had not blindly &ncied myself so 

essential to papa's happiness, that I ought, for his sake, 

to set aside love which would never fail." For, with 

the quick variation, incident to our earthly passicms, the 

misgivings of the previous day were forgotten, and this 

mdooked-for disappointment only led her to cling more 

fondly to her aBanranee of Lance GViSot^^^ ^ii^\»GiSs^. 

Jfow, 88 often before, DorotkyB T^M»v»aa»\fc\3S^ ^^ 

Dorothif, Vi 
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her father came to her aid, whfin higher principles failed 
to influence her. She was not hlinded hy the expressioiu 
of content in which his letter was couched, and dbie 
knew that he was as little able as herself to shut his 
e3res to the dificulties and desagpemens inyolved in such 
a step. This only made her part more dear; she must 
acquiesce in his choice without a murmur; she would 
meet Lucy with cordiality, and endure to see the loye 
she had prized so highly lavished on another; «he would 
not mar his happiness by any expression of the feelings 
with which her heart was swelling. 

Nor did she resist the impulse to seek strength where 
alone it can be found. She knelt down, and covered her 
face with her hands, and prayed with an earnestness 
too deep to find utterance in words, that she might 
attain to that pure and perfect love which "looketh for 
nothing again;" in an agony of shame and self-abasement^ 
she confessed that she had been proud, earthly-minded, 
self-seeking. 

But ''man continueth not in one stay." She had 
scarcely risen from her knees, when an angry light 
flashed from beneath the lids which were still wet with 
tears of contrition. Among the sounds ascending from 
the room below, she could distinguish the clear voice 
and peculiarly musical laugh of Mrs. Lennox, and she 
could not endure to think that the same cause which 
threatened to overcloud her future life was the subject 
ofzidietde, or, at least, oi \XL-1iTaftd ^«tY. And aware 
^Aa^ tbia must be checked \>y \vet "^Tte^ensifc^ ^% x^s^^^ 
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to join the party ^ in a spirit of haughty resentment, ac- 
cording ill with the professions so lately made. 

As before, Dorothy's entrance hushed all eager voices; 
Mrs. Lennox's smiles were chased away, and her manner 
toned down to an expression of gentle sympathy, more 
irritating to Dora than open congratulation. 

"I am perfectly well, thank you/' she replied, with 
an air of unconcern, to Mrs. Lennox's greeting; ''only a 
good deal hurried in the arrangements I have to make 
for returning home to-morrow. My cousins have no 
doubt informed you of the cause." 

^' Julia had heard of it before," said Bessy, in justi- 
fication. 

"Yes,", said Mrs. Lennox; "and since the happy event 
has been announced by both families, I hope that I shall 
not be considered premature in offering my congratu- 
lations." 

''Certainly not," said Dorothy; "a marriage is always 
a legitimate subject of congratulation." 

Though Mrs. Lennox piqued herself on always saying 
the right thing to the right person, she was baffled on 
this occasion. However, she ' cleared her throat, and 
began again. 

"I have not seen much of Lucy Parker, but she 
always appeared to me to be a most interesting creature." 

"Dora," said Eobert Selby, interposing his person, 
rather unceremoniously, between the two ladies, "can 
I do anything for you; pay your bills, and so on?" 

"Thank you," said Dorothy; "I have no bills to ^y^ 
and nothing to do but what I mxiBt &o isi^^i^r 
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Mrs. Lennox could not misunderstand the hint, and 
she rose to take leave, though she could not, as she 
. said, bring herself to say good-bye, but trusted that they 
would meet in the course of Hie day. The door had 
scarcely closed upon their visitor, when Eobert ex- 
claimed, with great energy, ''I am glad she is gone; 
odious, unfeeling woman!" 

Dorothy was surprised, his sisters rather indignant 
at this unqualified opinion, and Maude, divided between 
her desire to justify her Mend, and the fear of offending 
Dorothy, remarked, "Well, Eobert, you did not always 
think so." 

''I think so now, and that is enough," said Bobert 

''But really," said Bessy, with some hesitation, ''one 
cannot wonder that Julia is pleased, especially as we 
would not believe her when she told us yesterday. 
And it is, no doubt, a very good marriage for Lucy." 

"To a man old enough to be her grandfather." 

"Oh, Eobert! Uncle William is only fifty," exclaimed 
Bessy; and Dorothy interposed, in a tone of haughty 
decision, 

"I really think the subject has been discussed 
enough for one while, both before me and with Mm. 
Lennox." 

"Indeed, Dora," said Eobert, "I hardly said one 
word while Mrs. Lennox was in the room, and I felt 
quite angry with these idle, gossiping girls for talking 
over the matter in l^e way they did." 

The Bisters were clamorous to justify themselves; 
but Dorothy heard their ex.^\a.ti&^<(^TL ""^Fn^ X^s^^eag^ \&s^ 
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tention, while she tamed over the leayes of a Brad- 
shaw. 

''Let me do that^** said Bobert, taking the book from 
her hand. ''I will look out the trains and arrange 
everything: but now I want you to walk with me along 
the cliff to North Foreland. It is so early that we shall 
meet no one by that path, and the firesh sdr will do you 
good." 

Dora thought so too; and as the sisters, conscious 
they were in disgrace, did not offer to accompany her, 
she set out with Eobert 

'^A|id now/' he said, '^now that there is no one to 
hear, may I tell you what I think?" 

"Well?" said Dorothy, not ungraciously. She was 
softened by his genuine sympathy and consideration, and 
it may be that her pride was gratified by his unqualified 
letom to his former allegiance. 

The permission to speak, howeyer, added nothing to 
the fluency of Boberf s reply, and it was made with 
great hesitation and embarrassment. ''Well, Dora, 
I think you will be very uncomfortable at home. I may 
not say what I think of my uncle, for you would not 
like it; but if Miss Parker were the nicest person in the 
world, she has no right to take your place. And so I 
wish to say, that if you don't like it — as it is im- 
possible you should — you will always find a home 
here; at least, not here exactly, for that would not mend 
matters much. But you know what I wish to say, Dora 
— you must have seen how I have watekedi «xA n^^c^^ 
for years , withoat Bndmg courage to apfedt. Ww^l^^ 
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better than any one in the world, and my father would 
make everything easy. I know that I am but a stupid 
fellow, compared to you, but I would do all I eould to 
make you happy. You should have the prettiest house 
and the finest horses in London, and do exactly as yon 
please.'' Here words and ideas came to an end together, 
and he waited breathlessly for an answer. 

Perhaps Dorothy was less embarrassed than a young 
lady ought to be when she hears a declaration of love; 
and, indeed, she had some dif&culty in forbearing to 
smile at the excessive humility which kept love in the 
background, and urged independence and good horses a& 
reasons for favouring his suit. Yet she was realljr 
touched, and her reply was far from showing any inten- 
tion to trifle with such genuine affection. 

"I am afraid, Robert," she said, "that, as you say t 
must have discovered your sentiments long ago, so yoix 
must be aware that it is impossible for me to return, 
them. We shall always be good friends and cousins, 
and, considering how disagreeable I have always made 
myself, it is extremely forgiving of you not to cut the 
connexion altogether." 

She looked up with a smile which awakened no 
hilarity on Robert's side. "You are not in earnest," 
he said, "and so you will not believe me to be in 
earnest You know that I would rather be huffed by 
you than made much of by any one else; you know 
how hard T have tried to please you, and now you will 
break my heart by Baying that it i% all in vain." 

''ITearts do not "break so e^^V-^J" ^«A'\^w5}Ok5\^ss^ 
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then she added, with rather imprudent frankness, ^^but 
to teU you the truth, Eobert, I never liked you half as 
well as I do just now." 

Robertas countenance brightened. "Well then, Dora 
— dear Dora — promise that you will try to like me 
l)etter, — to like me well enough to make me happy. 
And only tell me this one thing — that there is no 
reason why I should despair." 

Dora drew back proudly. "I do not know what you 
mean, Robert. I can only repeat what X before told 
you — that my father's home shall still be mine, and 
that if this resolution can give you any reason for 
despair, I do not bid you hope." 

The answer was sufficient, and though it crowned a 
consistent system of discouragement, and was not, there- 
fore, accompanied by all the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment, Robert was too much cast down to make any 
reply, though he continued- to walk by his cousin's side, 
silent and unhappy. So it was a very uncomfortable 
walk, and far from affording to Dorothy the refreshment 
she had promised to her harassed spirits in its outset. 

The fact of the refusal was not imparted to the rest 
of the family, but there was a suspicion of the truths 
which added to the gSne of this long, dreary day. And 
yet when the morrow came, and with it the moment of 
departure, Dorothy's first feeling of relief was checked 
when she thought of the meeting which awaited her. 
The return home was no longer brightened with joyous 
hopes and warm affection, but only regarded with re- 
hetance and dislike. 
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''And yet/' Dora thought , when the leaya 
the Bamsgate Station was over, and she nest| 
comer of the carriage, free to be as silent and [ 
ste pleased, — "and yet it may be better t 
meeting is over." 
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CHAPTER XYI. 

Zelt, da blat vergangen! 

Bin Mfthrohen soheinst du mirl 

Der Bilderbibel Prangen, 

Daa glUub'ge Aug' dafHr, 

Die tbeoren Eltem beide, 

Der stilizafriedne Sinn, 

Der Kindhelt Loat and Freade, — 

AUes dahin , dabln ! 

F. Fhsilzorath. 

The carriage was waitmg to meet the tram, and the 
Bemnt delivered a packet of letters to Dorothy, together 
"With a message from the Colonel, that, as these would 
<>ccup7 h^' during the drive, he had thought it un- 
necessary to come in the carriage, as he should other- 
"^^86 have done. 

The message was unheeded, the unopened letter 
^om Blanche to herself impatiently laid aside — for a 
*^er directed to her father in well-known characters 
^Uide her heart bound with joyful surprise, and, as the 
^^airiage rolled on, she sat forward to read its contents, 
^ well as the fading light of a November day would 
*^ow. It was the first long letter which Lance had 
^tten to Chudleigh since he left it — the first letter 
'^tten with something of his former ease and frankness, 
^d it contained a fiill account of his txa^ek ^i\ji ^i V^ 
^rellmg companionB, and of the ue^ «sA ^\x»ss3^ 
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wonders of Eastern life now opening to his view in 
Cairo. But over all these details Dorothy glanced with 
an impatient eye, for, amusing as they were, they could 
not satisfy her craving for more personal and intimate 
knowledge. And at last, after the signature, and 
squeezed into very inadequate space, she found what she 
sought. 

"I need hardly teU you," he wrote, "after such an 
account of my activity, that I am decidedly stronger 
than when I left England, so I hope that a hot climate 
is to agree with me. I was much disappointed to find 
no letters, from home*^ he had first written, but this was 
erased, and "Chudleigh" substituted in its place — 
"waiting for me here. Yaughan, however, gives a good 
account of you all, and fiill details of his and Dorothy's 
proceedings at Bagley, which give me great pleasure. 
Blanche and Dorothy know me too well to expect any 
pretty messages, nor will they need to be assured that 
they are not forgotten.'' That was all; and, brief and 
unsatisfactory as it might seem, it was enough* to fill 
Dora's eyes with tears of thankfulness : he was well, and 
she was not forgotten. 

She was recalled from certain bright visions of a 
small house in Charles-street, a table covered with briefis, 
and a rising young barrister who sometimes required fe- 
minine hands to reduce the contents of his blue bag to 
order — for Lance was noted for his inability to lay his 
finger on the book or paper which he needed ' — from 
such idle fancies she was recalled to the sober realities 
of life; for the carriage dte'w u^, «tA. ^^ '^wi\'««^ \srmc 
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lie had been distracted for a moment from the im- 
ending meeting with her father. 

The welcome light of lamp and fire streamed through 
[he open doorway, and there the Colonel stood, ready to 
greet her as tenderly , or perhaps more tenderly, than he 
had ever done before. "It is so like my own Dora," he 
said, as he folded her in his arms, "to come home on 
the first summons. I hardly expected you till to-mor- 
row." But a scarcely defined feeling of constraint ap- 
peared in his unwillingness to speak to her apart He 
assured her that she must be cold and huii^ry, and 
hurried her upstairs to prepare for dinner^ He was 
waiting to take her in when she returned, ^nor were the 
servants dismissed until the meal was over. 

Then there was no further necessity of discussing 
ordinary topics, and Dora's heart beat quick, as she found 
that she must be the first to enter on a subject which 
oceupied the minds of both. She left her own seat, and 
leaned over hef father's chair, conscious that words 
would come more readily when she was secure from 
observation. And then she said, in a low, tremulous 
voice, — 

"Papa, Aunt Emma told me — " 
"Well, my dear child," said the Colonel, anxiously, 
"I hope you were not shocked — I mean surprised?" 

"I was surprised," Dorothy began; but when she 
saw that her father looked nervous and uncomfortable, 
peisonal feelings were forgotten in her anxiety to spare 
bim all painful embarrassment, and ^\ife ^^t^ ^"vsl^ 
iumedly: ''hut, papa, I love you too ^fcW tci \>fe ^'ssj^i^ 
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by anything you do; and I have known Lucy so long— 
if the change will add to your happiness , I shall be 
content" 

Colonel Mowbray could estimate the effort which it 
had cost Dorothy to say so much, and she was on her 
side repaid for any sacrifice by the grateful tenderness 
with which it was accepted. He was evidently relieved 
by an acquiescence far more prompt than he had 
ventured to hope. 

"You and Lucy will be friends," he said. "I knew 
tb&t it must be so, sooner or later, for she is one with 
whom it would be impossible to quarrel, and she is 
quite ready to meet you half-way. But I was a&aid, 
with Allan, that there might be misunderstandings at 
first." 

Her brother-in-law's name awoke, as usual, unruly 
feelings in Dora's breast, and she said, with heightened 
colour, "So Sir Stephen has already written to you/on 
the subject?" 

"In answer to a letter of my own. He had a rigbt 
to the earliest information, and he writes exactly as 1 
could wish, with excellent sense and gentlemanlike 
feeling. I must show you the letter, for Lucy was quite 
pleased with it." 

"Thank you," said Dorothy; "I can read it to-mor- 
row; but I have not yet got through my own share of 
the correspondence. It was so dark, that I could only 
dip into Lance's letter, and I have not opened Blanche's 
cover.'' 

"In that case," said ttie CioVcmifiL, ^^^wsL^^TssK^Esst 
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me if I walk down to the Eectory while you read them. 
I shall not stay half-an-hour, and Lucy was so anxious 
to hear of your arrival." 

"And you can tell her, with my love," said Dorothy, 
^^that I will come and see her directly after breakfast 
to-morrow." 

Her father kissed and thanked her before he left the 
loom; but this time his words of alBfection could not 
soothe her wounded feelings. 

"I shall not miss him!'' she repeated to herself, 
'^when this is the first, and probably the last evening 
that I shall have him to myself. What ^ a change, since 
he, and Blanche, and Lance, thought only of my pleasure 
and unreasonable fancies! But it will not do to think of 
that now." And^e drove back the hot tears, and ap- 
plied herself to her letters. 

The one from Lance was now laid aside, to be 
enjoyed at leisure, when she had done with the others. 
Blanche's letter was composed after the usual fashion, — 
a good deal of affectionate sympathy, which was her 
own, seasoned by a certain amount of good advice, which 
Was her husband's. And this was enforced by a few 
Haas in Sir Stephen's own hand, which, as they are but 
few, may as well be inserted entire. 

"I trust, my dear Dora, that your own good sense 
win concur with Blanche's observations on the necessity 
of acquiescing gracefully in what is now inevitable. 
A ceriain degree of painful surprise is excusable, and it 
Was, indeed^ felt by Blanche and 'ni7»e\i, 1 ^^^'soSsisSs;^ 
^%w^ tliat Colonel Mowbray's dadc© \\aa ^s^'sa^ ^^ ^^^ 
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whose extreme youth increases the dificultiefi of her 
position, and will render it nearly impossible for her to 
exact the consideration and respect which are undoubtedly 
her due. It is sufficiently obvious that your prolonged 
absence, and your refusal to accompany him here led him 
to seek for domestic comfort elsewhere. But I will not 
pain you by dwelling on this circumstance, which will 
doubtless render you more attentive than formerly to the 
wishes of others. 

"I shall, of course, make a point of attending the 
marriage, though it is doubtful whether Blanche will he 
able to accompany me, as she is far from strong. Your 
father's intention to make his wedding tour as brief as 
possible, will make it scarcely worth while for you to 
return to Hetherington with me, as you ought to be at 
home to receive them on their return. So that I fear 
that your visit must now be deferred until you come 
with the Colonel and his bride, whom we shall be glad 
to see whenever it suits their convenience." 

Dora very deliberately tore off the half sheet on 
which these words were written, and committing them 
to the flames, she watched their fate with a certain 
satisfaction. When the paper curled and crackled, and 
finally shrivelled to ashes, she resolved to think of 
them no more, ^ and yet when she opened Lance's letter, 
the blinding tears still rose, and fell and blistered the 
paper. 

However^ it was w^U that ehe had this to fall back 
upon, for it availed, aB noOoan^ ^^.tkw^ \^^ \ft ^»*i^ 
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her troubled^ passions. Anger, and bitterness, and 
wounded pride, could find no place before the image of 
one who was ever forgetful of himself, and full of care 
for others; who had patiently borne the disappointment 
of his dearest hopes; who had sacrificed his incUnafionB 
to a sense of honour and of duty, and was' now only 
anxious to conceal how great the sacrifice had been. In 
every line Bora could trace that she was not foi^otten; 
ie unwittingly lingered over those subjects in which she 
^^as most interested, and there were allusions, intelligible 
Only to her, to some difference or discussion of bygone 
days. But Bora could also see that he did not wish to 
be remembered; there were few of those personal details 
on which she would have delighted to dwell, and in the 
passage before quoted, her name was linked with that of 
Blanche, as if to deprecate the suspicion that he still 
cherished a hope of claiming her for his own. And this 
was remarked by Borothy with a mingled sensation of. 
joy and pain; she could not relinquish the belief of his- 
peculiar regard without a struggle, and yet she rejoiced 
with the pure joy arising firom her admiration of what 
was high and noble. She too would strive to be self- 
sacrificing, self-forgettii^; she would submit patiently to 
reproaches, not the less hard to bear beca.use they were 
partly merited; for she could not conceal from herself, 
that, as far as consequences may be traced. Sir Stephen 
was justified in ascribing the. Colonel's intimacy with 
the Parkers to his want of society at home. And 
in this softened mood, she sat down to write to 
Blanche. — 



Deahest Blanche, 

Your letter, as you expected, met me on my arri 
for, of course, this great news brought me home. Pa] 
looks well, and very happy; and you and Stephen ma] 
be satisfied that I shall never wish to make him othei 
wise, and that I shall get, on very well witii Luc; 
Parker, who is, I believe, amiable and good tern; 
I have had no time to talk over matters with papa, 
I suppose the marriage will take place with all coi 
venient speed, and I hope, dearest, that you will 
able to come. It would help things to go smoothly^ 
and, besides, I am thirsting for a quiet talk with yon in 
the quarry garden. As for my visit to Hetherington, 
Stephen may settle it as he thinks best; £or though, as 
aforesaid, I long to see you, I shall not object to solitude 
here. The charms of silence and space are great, after 
my sojourn at Broadstairs. 

I am tired, so this letter must serve as an answer 

both to you and Stephen; he may be assured that 

if I continue to grow old at the rate of the last three 

months, I shall soon be as sober and staid as he can 

, desire. 

I send Lance's letter, as it may amuse you; botj 
please return it for papa to answer. 

Yours affectionately, 

DOKOTHT MOWBRAT. f 

f 

The spiritless tone of her letter, did not, after^ 
fully express her dejection. She was very tiredj 
imbappy; Colonel Mowbray \\sA ^k^^A:^ Q\sX&\»a| 
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[16 fib had fbsed for his visit to the Eectoiy; and, la- 
nd of awaiting his retoniy she crept oS to bed, to 
Ace herself, first with tears and thea with sle^. 

The visit to the Eectory was duly paid on the 
ilowkig morning, and Jjiay was prepared to receive 
ir future daughter-in-law. Formerly, she had been 
grays occupied at that . hour in teaching her younger 
iters, but now she was working worsted-work in the 
awing-room; her dress more sorgne\ and her curls more 
refully arranged than in days of yore. Still, she was 
e same Lucy Parker, and Dorothy's wonder at the 
esent conjuncture~of affairs .was not diminished. 

Lucy seemed scarcely to have recovered &om her 
st flutter of delight and self-'gratulation. She was not 

weU accustomed to her new position as to overcome 
6 awe with which she had always regarded Dorothy; 
deep flush dyed her cheeks when Coloael Mowbray 
id his daughter entered the room, and instead of 
plying to their greeting, she hui^ her head in 
abarrassment painful to witness, and, berades, rather 
igraceful. 

Dorothy, alter trying in vain to reassure her, turned 

Mrs. Parker, to whom it was an easier task to pay 
IB requisite congratulations. Por she was happy in the 
nyiction that no mother had been blessed with eight 
ich p^ect children, and she considered Lucy the 
)wer of the flock; she was disturbed by no nusgivings 
Bt Dorothy might not be equally sensible of her good 
rtime in acquiring suoh a ttep-mothet. ^^\ i^&s^ tssasi 
r BO mncb,** Bhe najd; "there never -waa «i ^^v. ^^ ^»ftr 
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fill at home, to her fa<&er, and ihe children, and me. 
But we shall meet so constantly that it will not seem 
like a real separation, and her happiness is delightful to 
see.'- And she glanced proudly at her daughter. 

Dora's eyes alsp strayed in that direction. Lucy did 
indeed look eonscionsly happy, while Colonel Mowbray 
leaned over her chair, talking in an under tone. And 
from Lucy's reply, conveyed in an audible whisper, she 
could guess the purport of his words. 

"Oh no, do not go away. She is talking to mamma, 
aiid we shall have plenty of time to make acquaintance. 
I would rathop talk to you." Colonel ^Mowbray sat dovD, 
obediently. 

"But you must not be idle," continued Lucy, with 
a little laugh, "it filets me so that I cannot talk com' 
Ibrtably. If you fetch that skein off the table at the end 
of the room, you can hold it for me." 

Dorothy involuntarily made a step Ibrw^d to anli- 
cipelte her father's movements; but she recollected he^ 
self, and sat down, while the indignant colour flew ixtto 
her'fUce. Was it the same shy and retiring girl, who 
had formerly been duly sensible of the Colonel's con- 
descension in speaking to her once or twice in the 
course of an evening; the same whb, but a moment be- 
fore, was too bashM to raise her head or speak in- 
telligibly? Was such a man as her father, whom she 
had loved, and cherished, and honoured with such proud 
a£Eection, now that his hair was grey, and his erect 
soldierlike figure sK^tly bent b^ 'y^^i ^ become the 
oilave of such capriioe? Ilea, «xA er^iv V3w5i ^sjfJSsostf^i^a:^ 
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for he did not appear to see anything humiliating in his 
position. 

"I see/' said Mrs. Parker, nodding significantly, "the 
young people wish to be left together. Will, you come 
aad see my baby, Miss Mowbray? he has grown so much 
that you will be quite astonished to see him.'' 

Dorothy readily assented. She swallowed down a 
ehoking sensation in her throat, and found that she could 
breathe more ^ely when she had left the room. Blanche 
used to reproach her for being rather naughty about the 
baby regnant of the Parker family, but no one could 
hare paid their tribute of admiration more exactly than 
Bora did this morning. She held him, in order to feel 
bow heayy he was; she admired the round mottled arms,, 
and assented to the remark, that he was really beginning 
to notice. 

"And he is such a good child,** Mrs. Parker added, 
"as all my babies were. Lucy was the sweetest tempered 
in&nt in the world. And now she is going to be 
married, though it seems but the other day that I had 
her in my arms." But she checked this reminiscence 
^th a half sigh, considering that it was indiscreet to 
enter on the subject before so many listeners, and she 
proposed that they should adjourn to her room to have a 
quiet talk. 

• Quiet and retirement were even there comparative, 
for though there were neither nurse nor baby, two small 
boys were playing with bricks in the window, and 
fliree girls were seated at a table etece^e^ -'^oS^ ^^- 
tionaiies and copy books; tlaeiic •SLu'^^ft^L ^^^«a t^a^ 
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sparkling eyes not arguing much attention to these 
appliances of study. 

''My dear girls/' said their mother, as their eager 
voices were hushed on her entrance, "what are you 
about?" 

"Anne and Sally are at maps, mamma," said Sophy, 
the elder of the three; "but they have only one bit of 
India-rubber, and tihey always want to nib out at the 
same moment, and they do shake the table so in 
snatching it, that I cannot write, and, besides, my pen is 
so bad." 

''Sadly untidy, indeed," said Mrs. Parker, as she 
looked over the blotted exercise; "why do you not mend 
your pen?" 

"Lucy always mends my pens," said Sophy, 

"And Lucy has got Sally's Lidia-rubber," added 
Anne. "I haow this piece is mine, because I pricked 
that great A upon it." 

"After I told you that it was mine," exclaimed the 
indignant Sally; "but, however, I would have given it 
up if Lucy could have given me another piece, and I 
went down to ask her; but she told me to run away, 
because she was busy — so tiresome!" 

"Ah!" said Mrs. Parker, "I do not know how we 
shall any of us get on without Lucy." 

She looked complacently at Dorothy, who exerted 
herself to reply, "I dare say that you will miss her very 
much." 

^'Tiiat we shall, indeed, Miss Mowbray. But, as I 
said before, we must m8bk.e u^ Qxa xmsi^ \k^ ^'^eC'c^^^^ 
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is for her happiness. ^ Mr. Parker has always thought 
80 highly of the Colonel, that he is perfectly satisfied ; 
and, indeed, any one can see that he is most devotedly 
attached." This was spoken in a sort of aside, hut 
the three girls forgot to wrangle in their eagerness to 
listen, until they thought it was time to speak for them- 
selfes. 

"Mamma," said Anne, "I was not in the least sup- 
ptised when I heard that Lucy was going to he married, 
for nurse and everybody said that the Colonel must 
mean something by coming so often, since he used never 
to call more than once a fortnight*' 

"I was surprised, though," said Sophy, "for I never 
^cted Lucy to marry any one so old. I am sure I 
would not" 

**Wait till you are asked, Miss Sophy,*' said Sally, 
laughing. 

"Don't be pert, Sally," said her mother; **yoTi are 
&II too young to talk of such things. The Colonel is 
quite in the prime of Hfe, and there is only that dif- 
ference in age which is very desirable between a hus- 
Wd and wife. Do you not agree with me. Miss Mow* 
bmy?" 

Dorothy had been used to consider thirty years 
lather a wide mai^, but she gave a passive assent, 
a&d then proposed that they should go down stairs; she 

that she had so much to do that i^e would return 

, if her father was not ready to accompany her 
home. 
The Colond was ready, liowev«t\ tet w^ \a5y3 ^^oaSi^ 
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been summoned to an interview with her dress-maker, 
there was nothing to detain him. So they retract their 
steps through the park together, after promising to return 
in the evening; Mr. Parker would be so disappointed to 
have missed Dorothy. 

"Where was Mr. Parker?** Dora asked. 

"I do not know," said the Colonel, rather absently; 
and he added, aifter a pause, "I was sorry not to see him, 
that we might have settled matters. I have been think* 
ing, Dora, that it will be better to get it over as soon as 
possible — the marriage, I mean — there is always a 
certain awkwardness in these times; and, besides, I am 
so anxious to bring you and Lucy together. When you 
are better acquainted, you will be mutually pleased with 
each other." 

"Oh yes,*- Dorothys replied; and she could not get 
any further. 

"I am afraid," continued her father, "that you have 
not profited as you might have done by your opportuni- 
ties to make a friend of Lucy; at least, she thinks you a 
very alarming person, which would not be the case if 
she knew you better.'* "^ 

"Wp have not seen much of each otiher," said Do- 
rothy; "ubtil lately, I have been content with those at 
home^ without seeking to know any one beyond it." 

"Very true; but latterly your life has been much 
too solitary. We have lost Blanche almost as completely 
as Lance Clifford, but we shall have Lucy to supply 
tbeiT place.'' 
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to pursue this subject, she ventured to start another. 
"Shall you write to Lance by this mail, papa?" 

"No, I think not," said Colonel Mowbray, doubtfully; 
"I have so much to do and to think of, that I have not 
time to write a long letter, and it is not worth while to 
send a short one across the world " 

Dorothy understood, and partly shared, his reluctance 
to impart this last piece of family news; she checked a 
sigh, and did not urge him further. The Colonel reverted 
to the subject in which he was chiefly interested; ho 
wished to know what Dorothy thought of naming the 
tenth of December for the wedding-day. It was rather 
soon, certainly;, but the Parkers were not disposed to 
make objections — indeed, it suited their plans, and 
everything could be ready. Then they might go away 
for a week or ten days, and return to pass Christmas at 
liome. Dorothy patiently heard and weighed all these 
reasons, and gave the answer which was in accordaiice 
with her father's wishes. And so, after another consul- 
tation at the Eectory, the wedding-day was fixed, and 
the preparations were carried on with energy, that all 
might be ready for the tenth. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

Those who overralue their pretensions, are apt on every little occasion 
to think th«sr are ill used. **Wel], I'll look np my face, and draw in my 
good humour, and do myself the Justioo of a!private resentment." 

JX&EIIT COZ.LIXK. 

The ensuing fortnight was, to Dorothy at least, sufGi' 
ciently irksome. Her old habits of independence were 
disturbed, her solitary walks and rides at an end. Every 
day, and often twice a-day, there was some good reason 
for accompanying Colonel Mowbray to the Kectory, and 
there their eyenjngs were invariably passed. Even when 
she took refuge in her own room, in hopes of securing a 
quiet half-hour, she was often interrupted: Mrs. Parker 
wished to consult her about Lucy's- trousseau — the Co- 
lonel desired her advice in the choice of furniture for the 
rooms he was preparing for his bride • — or she was 
summoned to the drawing-room to receive the congrata- 
lations of some morning visitor, who had come, probably, 
less from politeness than from a curiosity to ascertain 
whether the Coloners spoiled, wilful little daughter 
had resigned herself with a good grace to ''this happy 
event." 

In all her intercourse with the Eectory, Dorothy did 

not make much progreea m \i«t ^A^ointaace with Lucy. 

Bach advances as ahe made Nvex^Xrai^. vrY^^s^ ^c^^^ifse^^ 
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amd Dorothy soon learned to acquiesce in the family ar- 
KaDgements by which Lucy and "William" — so she 
lad learned to call him — were left to the indisturbed 
cnioyment of each other's society. So while they talked 
find whispered apart, Dora sat at the round table with 
finB rest of the party, making some efforts to faU in with 
tbeir ways and interests. But she was not very success- 
fill: the younger girls declared that she was "civil enough, 
only stiff and stupid;^' and Mrs. Parker feared that her 
cdacation must haye been sadly neglected, for she was 
equally ignorant of plain and fancy work, and, after 
\olanteering to xnake a frock for baby, she put in the 
sleeves back part before. 

Dorothy got on best with the two schoolboys, Dick 
and Simon, who came home for the holidays about this 
time. They were indignant to find their former play- 
fellow transformed in their absence into a young lady, 
▼ho had lost her interest in their boyish pursuits, and 
who objected to their loud voices and practical jokes. 
Ihey consoled themselves, however, by making them- 
selves at home in the Chudleigh drawing-room, where 
they could read Waverley novels, and sit in the most 
luxurious positions without being told to take their dirty 
feet off the chintzes. And they made interest with Dora 
for the use of her ponies, and the privilege of going out 
^th the gamekeeper. 

Dorothy's fastidious love of refinement had d^rred 
hec frcwa any intimacy with the Parkers and the circum- 
staaces by which it was now f otcei "W^wi \v«t ^cA^ ^isiv. 
mder it mor0 j^latable. But ttie tn»!a %aB^ ^aaw^i^^fiisr 
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iota of the last few months had begun slowly, yet G6^ 

|ily, to do their appointed work of discipline: she saw 

necessity of subduing her unreasonable pnejadices, of 

turning to bear and forbear; nor did she slacken the 

train she put upon herself even when her efforts were 

fisregarded or misconstrued. Affection for her father, 

iwhich might have scarcely stood the test of difiappoist' 

'ment and neglect, was no longer her sole motive; for, as 
she began to taste the sweetness of loving freely , "hoping 
for nothing again/' so also she began to lean on a more 
pure and steadfast love — even upon Him with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of turning. New 
hopes began to occupy her mind, but they were still 
faint, and often obscured, for her will was not wholly 
subdued, and opposition would still rouse her natural 
love of power and impatience of control. Humbled by 
these failures, she yearned for the counsel which she had 
formerly slighted, or at the best, received in a vague un- 
practical way; for she felt assured that if Lance 
been at hand to direct and cherish her impulses for 
they would not so often end in disappointment. 

Since this help waa withdrawn, she felt that 
was best represented by his friend; and remembering 
half jesting remark, that it was necessary to be si 
sorry to awaken Mr. Yaughan's interest, she woi 
have hesitated to apply to him. Nor was this tiij 
reason why she desired to see him; she wisl 
tidings of her friends at Bagley, and perhaps 

stilJ more anxious to talk o'vet \)d^\a&t Velters ftoi 
to hear or impart such '9&ttk.'\][\BXi^ ^ \kj^^ 
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told, and in this way to convey to Lance the intelligence 
which he was not likely to receive from Colonel Mow- 
kay. But the days went heavily hy, and she saw 
nothing, and heard little of Mr. Yaughan. 

Mr. Parker was one of those men whose hrain is 
incapable of containing more than one idea at a time, 
and at present that one idea was, of course, his daughter's 
marriage. Wherever the conversation began, he always 
brought it round to Lucy's brilliant prospects, and his 
satisfaction in having the Colonel for a son-in-law. It 
was only by persevering cross-examination that Dorothy 
succeeded in extracting a few meagre particulars. He 
believed that Vaughan was getting on pretty well but 
be did not know much about it. Yaughan shut himself 
up so completely that he would not even come out to 
dinner, and he was afraid that little good would come of 
it after all — at least, he understood from ihe Colonel 
^t there was as much poaching as ever. And Mrs. 
Parket assented, as usual, to her husband's remarks with 
a fat, compi£U3ent sigh: ''Ah, yes! it was shocking that 
people should be so ungrateful, when the Colonel had 
done so much for them — shocking, indeed!" 

Dorothy next applied to her father, who repeated 
what Leonard, the keeper, said of the poaching; and 
added that, if Mr. Yaugheui had gone the right way to 
Work, he must have put a stop to it, considering the 
high tone he took. Dorothy was tempted to ask whether 
the new church had been built solely on speculation^ 
and with a view ot preserving the ip\xeo»aii\Hi«^«t», ^sois^ 
-a^ appealed that Mr. Vaughan's labour ^«t^ "<» '^sisw^ ^^ 
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ot&er object J but she had the prudence to suppress the 
retort The Colonel went on to say, that he had only 
seen Yaughan once or twice since Dora went away, and 
that he never came without asking for something, as if 
he, the Colonel, was to spend his substance in fostering 
a nest of scamps. 

"A nest of scamps! — oh, papa," said Dora, while 
the tears rose in her eyes. However, she made no 
attempt to justify her friends, but went on to make her 
request, with little hope that it would receive a favour- 
able reply. "Papa, may I ride up to Bagley, just to 
see how things are going on, and not to take up my 
class again? Dick Parker says he will go with me, any 
afternoon." 

But the Colonel demurred: he did not think Dick's 
escort a sufficient protection, and it was a pity to renew 
connexions which had been happily l»x)ken off. He 
relented when he perceived the disappointment which 
Dora strove to hide, and promised to ride up with her 
himself some afternoon, when he could find time. But 
the time never came. 

There was one compensation for so many annoyances. 
Blanche wrote to say that she had persuaded her husband 
to allow her to accompany him to Chudleigh. She was 
not strong, certainly; but so short a journey could do 
her no harm — not so much harm as it would do her 
good to see Dora, since Dora really wished it. There 
was a tone of almost reproachM tenderness in her letter, 
betraying that it was not DotoKJirj fikraa ^\v<^ Niraa oon- 
Bcioua of estrangement. By «k ixo^et «ccmm^\s»ss^ 
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ethenngton Chase was placed at the disposal of the 
)IoBel and his bride. The offer was gladly accepted, 
id diuing their seclusion there, Sir Stephen and Lady 
Han were to remain to keep Dora company at 
mdleigh. 

On the eighth of December, the day on which the 
Hans w«*e expected, Dorothy set out to walk with a 
filter heart than she had known for some time. The 
Hans' arrival was a , sujOQicient excuse for not going 
wn to the Bectory, and it was also to serye as a reason 
r passing the evening at home, so that she might an- 
lipate undivided enjoyment of her sister's return. Bo- 
les, she had been relieved by a letter from Aunt Emma, 
noimcing that neither she nor her daughters could 
ideriake another journey to Chudleigh this year — a 
fusal quite smothered in a profusion of excuses, good 
ishes, and hopes that her dear brother William would 
•t take it amiss, since no slight was intended. The 
Lionel's natural good taste led him to desire that the 
urriage should be as quiet as possible, and, therefore, 
r Stephen and Blanche would now be the only guests 
Chudleigh. 

It waa a jBine winter's afternoon, the grass just crisped 
th frost, and the atmosphere still and clear, and as 
»rothy was disposed for a brisk walk, she made a 
■cuit of the park, secure of enjoying the luxury of 
litade, so long as she avoided the well-trodden path to 
9 Bectory. From habit, rather than design, she paused 
r a moment &t the wicket gate, opemug on \}si^ ^c»^ \i;^ 
riejr Heath, and ahe was tuixuug ^vr«5 -w^ ^\»:^- 
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checked sigh, -when she saw Mr. Yaughan approa( 
She waited until he came up to her; the greetinj 
on hoth sides &ank and cordial, and the reproach in 
hy Dorothy's satisfaction that they had met at last 
answered by apologies on Mr. Vaughan's part. 

"I hare been proposing to come every day," h€ 
''but I am tied to the school, which has increased b 
my expectation. I shall have to look out for a i 
soon, for really it disposes of too much time, espe 
now that there is so much sickness about. I have n 
you terribly." 

"Have you?" said Dorothy, and Arthur Vai 
attributing her sudden failure of animation to any 
but the true one, went on rapidly, — > 

"Of course, I could not expect you just now, 
you have so much to do and think of; but when a] 
is over — the tenth, I mean — you will come 8 
us again, and you will be a better judge of our pr 
than I am, since you have been away for a time 
that I have the least doubt that there is progress." 

"I am glad of that," said Dorothy, with n 
reluctance to enter on the inevitable explanation; "] 
who only see through the distorted medium of 
keepers will maintain that they are as bad as ever 

"Yes, I know," said Mr. Vaughan; "as if no po« 
went on except from Bagley. Old Leonard see 
think me iit for nothing but to be his under-keepe 
if he finds a snare within a circuit of ten mile 
Bhakea Ida great ears over it, \\k^ ^ «;d^^v^w& old d 
&3 he IB, an4 thiiikB it \aa ^vxt^ Vi ^caKcftasi^ ^^ 
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hr it is all laid to our door, when it is just as likely 
to be his ne'er do weel cousin down here in Chudleigh/' 
And he spoke with as much energy as if Dorothy was 
likely to contradict him, which was far from being the 
case. 

But not even the wroi^ of Bagley could divert 
Dorothy from what she had to say, and she began, at 
' first with hesitation and constraint, but her tone soon 
regained its natural frankness. ''I wished to see you, 
ICr. Yaughan, to tell you that it is all at an end now — 
I mean for me. Papa does not wish me to teach at 
Bagley, or to Yisit there. I am sorry; for I hoped to be 
of some use, and I liked the people, and wished to do 
what I could for them. However, it is not to be; only 
I hope that you will not blame papa, for it is not his 
fault." 

"I am sorry," said Mr. Vaughan, more earnestly than 
Borothy could quite bear to hear; she turned her head 
aside, as if for the sake of gathering a spray of holly, 
bright with scarlet berries, but her hand trembled, and 
she could not succeed in detaching it without her com- 
panion's help. 

"Shall I carry it for you?" he asked. 

Dorothy thanked him, and added, with an attempt at 
dieerftilness, "It is for Blanche, to deck her hair. They 
are to be here -this evening.'* 

"Indeed!" said Arthur Yaughan. "I think you have 
not met since their marriage?" 

"No," said Dorothy. She walked on for some paces 
la silence, her handB working, aa if m "aetVQ'VJA ^^^eXa^^'^^ 
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Imd at last the long-suppressed feelings broke 
^'That marriage! I sometimes think that marriages are 
: to be the bane of my life." 

''Not always, I hope,'' said Mr. Yaughan with a half 
smile; ''have you heard lately firom Lance Clifford?" 

What was the connexion between these two remarks? 
or was the abrupt change of subject only intended to 
check what had been certainly an indiscreet revelation 
of feeling on her part? Dorothy did not know, and could 
not tarry to conjecture just now, but she attempted to 
reply in a tone of unconcern. 

^Yes, thank you; papa had a long letter from him, 
written in very good spirits. By this time, I suppose) 
he is in Calcutta." 

"I suppose so. He wished to be settled in his new 
home before Christmas." 

They had nearly reached the house, and Dorothy 
turned into the quarry garden; it was not the m< 
direct road, but she chose to go that way, £x)m a sci 
acknowledged fancy that a place so associated 
thoughts of Lance would lead most naturally to a 
yersation about him. Such thoughts, however, werei 
to flight, when she recognised Sir Stephen Allan 
person advancing towards them. She glanced quid 
her companion, but not a word was spoken by eil 
he continued to walk by her side. 

"So it is really you, Stephen," said Doroth] 
what ease she could assume; "I had not expect 



Boon." 
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an earlier train than the one I mentioned, as I 
it would be less fatiguing for Blanche to arrive 
time. She is waiting for you at home.'' 
is difficult to make a recognition when liiere is 
\<>ne consenting party; but Arthur Yaughan was not 
If baffled, and though the look iemd smile with which 
lidyanced to meet his cousin was met by impenetrable 
jrity, he said, as if it was unobsenred, 
f"l hope that all goes well atHetherington, Stephen?'' 
J "Very weld," said Sir Stephen. "Are you coming 
|me, Dora? Blanche is impatient to see you." 

"I am coming," said Dorothy, turning to speak to 
Ir. Yaughan in a very different tone. "Will you not 
;ome in, Mr. Yaughan? Papa will be so glad to see 
jrou." 

"Thank you, I believe I had better go home," he 
replied; but he again turned towards his cousin, and 
idded, with a grave, earnest smile, "I believe that this 
sprig of holly entrusted to me is intended for Lady 
A.llan. Surely, as the token of Christmas, it ought to 
mean peace." 

Sir Stephen bowed stiffly, and in silence, and it was 
left for Dorothy to take the spray, which she did with 
scarcely suppressed indignation. She shook hands with 
Bfr. Yaughan, hoped that he would soon come again, and 
wished him good night, before she suffered him to de-- 
part 

"Have you seen much of Arthur Yaughan since yo|f 
came home?" Sir Stephen asked, but he waited in vai| 
for a reply; partly because Dotottvj daa^«flia^ ^a ^^ 
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bis ctiriosify, and partly from her consciousness thai 
might not be able to command herself/ if she began to 
speak. 

''It is most unfortonate/' resumed her brother-in-law; 
''I feared lest the Colonel's marriage should have the 
efiBect of hurrying on this connexion. It is useless to 
warn you of its folly and imprudence; yet, if you are 
not too deeply involved, I must entreat — " 

''If I am not too deeply involved!'' repeated Bora^ 
scornfully. "Beally, Stephen, it is impossible to unde^ 
stand yotL — rather, I wish that it were possible to nuB^ 
understand you. Such insinuations are, however, per- 
fectly consistent with your ungenerous behaviour juirt 
now." 

"I was aware," said Sir Stephen, "that remonstrance 
would be in vain; yet, since you refuse to hear me, you 
cannot complain if I refer the matter to the Colonel." 

"I am used to it, at all events," said Dorothy, Ut- 
terly; "it is not the first time that you [have come be* 
tween us, to infuse suspicion and mistrust." She re- 
pented of the angry words almost as soon as they had 
passed her lips, — repented, at least, with that half re- 
pentance which begins and ends in a pang of self-re- 
proach, for she did not retract them, and as they had 
now reached the house, she sprang away, with a muttered 
excuse, that she must go and seek Blanche. 

All angry feelings subsided when she found herself 

locked in her sister^s arms, greeted with the fond sffec- 

Hon to which, she had lately been a stranger. Blanche 

looked pale and drawn > ^ut iot ^()Essa ^«vft ^^sc^ vs^&fiSsbKr 
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tory reasons. She was as much^in love with Stephezi, 
and as fiill of admixation for Hetherington Chase as ever, 
but she was also very glad to be at home /again; for 
Ghndleigh was still ''home;'' and when she gently re- 
proached Dora for their long separation, Dora was only 
pleased to find that she had been missed. 

''I hope/ said Blanche, anxioualyy ''that you get on 
pretty well with Lucy Parker; she was always a nioe 
girl." 

'.'Oh, very," said Dorothy; adding, with a smile, half 
meful, half arch, "but Blanche, we may spare our pon- 
gratulations now that we are quite in private life. You 
know that it is a great blow to me, and it does not grow 
less on reflection. If papa was to marry, Lucy was not 
Ihe wife I should have chosen for him." 

"It does seem hard, certainly," said Blanche, "and 
I have felt for you more than it was right or wise to 
Bay. But it wiU be better when the marriage is over, 
Emd you have learned each other's ways; and in the 
meanwhile it appears &om Mrs. Parker's letters that they 
are quite pleased with the way you have come forward." 

''Yes, I believe that I have behaved pretty well 
biitherto; but it is aU a gene and a weariness, and life is 
^ery different from what it was." 

"It will be better, presently," repeated Blanche; 
'and, besides, after a time, when you have all settled 
lawn, you can come and live a great deal with us. 
Stephen wishes it, and we shall be so happy." Dorothy 
dssed her sister, but she did not bok cheered. 

The Colonel and his sonrinAaiir ^nV/bi^^^^^sRS^'^ 
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gether, having met at the door, where they remained for 
some time, talking. Sir Stephen had quite regained, tiie 
(mavity of manner which his meeting with Arthur 
Yaughan, and the ensuing discussion, had disturbed. 
Dorothy found it less easy to maintain her good humour, 
though she made some efforts at conciliation in resLstiiig 
the impulse to contradict everything that he said. He 
presently advised Blanche to go and lie down for an 
hour before dinner, and as she looked wistfully at Dora, 
the two sisters were about to leave the room together, 
when he remarked that perfect quiet was what she 
needed. 

''Talking does not tire me," said Blanche. 

''Indeed?'' said her husband, with an incredulous 
smile, which Dorothy thought insulting, though Blanche . 
was not insulted. 

"I will not stay long, only see that she is com- 
fortable," said Dora. 

"You may trust me to do that," said Sir Stephen; 
and as Blanche again looked pleased with his solicitude, 
Dorothy could only acquiesce. 

"And Dora will come to you presently,*' said the Co* 
lonel. Then Dorothy knew what was impending, an^ 
she sat down again with a swelling heart. 

"I wished to speak to you," the Colonel began, w^ 
a degree of reluctance and hesitation, which did not 
argue that his wishes had much to do with the matter. 
"I am very much annoyed to find that you are in the 
habit of meeting Yaughan; and it was, to say the least, 
ill-judged to choose tVda '^«a:^cvi\ax ^^ \a ^wJ^*^essss?s^ 
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Qie park with hiniy as if for the express purpose of 
making a scene with Allan/' 

''The scene/' said Dorothy, ''was as unexpected as 
VDLj meeting with Mr. Yaughan, of whom I haye seen 
nothing until to-day." 

"Oh!" said Colonel Mowbray, a good deal relieved; 
'I understood from Allan that you did not deny — ** 
' "Of what use is it to deny a fact, when Stephen 
chooses to wrest my motives? Aiud you doubt me too, 
papa, so there is no more to be said." 

"I do not doubt you, my dear child; I trust you 
entirely. If you would use the same openness towards 
Allan, there would be no danger of misunderstanding.** 

"I am sure," said Dorothy, half laughing, "that 
Stephen has no reason to complain of my reserve, for I 
never see him without speaking my mind much too 
openly. You would be indignant yourself, papa, if you 
had seen the way he received Mr. Yaughan's advances 
just now." 

"Of course," said the Colonel, "it is a great object 
to Yaughan to effect a reconciliation.'' 

"It is an object to him, merely because he is too 
warm-hearted and generous to love strife. He was the 
person wronged, and he is now, happily, independent of 
Stephen's friendship or enmity." 

"Not entirely, Dora, for he is evidently anxious to 
regain his footing in this house; and that is out of the 
question while matters continue as they are at present. 
It was extremely injudicious of Lanx^^ \j^ ^<^ ^^iSKUigpsssi. 
lown here, I do not enter into tkie "mBt&a A ^^ ^s?*^c^^ 
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but the world wa$ wide enough for both, without biingmg 
them into contact." 

<< Lance judged of others by himself/' said D(»t)thj, 
wi& kindling eyes, "and he did not make allowance &it 
the littleness of mind which continues to nourish ill-will 
when all cause of offence has passed away.'' 

''I am not so sure of that, Dora. You know what 
' reasons Allan had for objecting, to the intimacy with 
Yaughan; and though I am satisfied with your assurance 
to the contrary, yet yoii lay yourself open to suspicion 
by your resentment of Yaughan's wrongs, which, however 
chiyalrous and disinterested, is more vehement than is 
necessary." 

"Well, papa, if you trust me, Stephen may believe 
what he pleases. And I wish that you would prove 
your confidence by not giving up Mr. Yaughan, and by 
letting me sometimes go to Bagley, to see how they aie 
getting on. I will not go so often, nor stay so long, 
since you do not iilie it." 

"No, no, Dora," said the Colonel, witih decision; "I 
will have nothing more to do with Bagley. Even if I 
did not fiilly fl^ree with AUan on this point, I should 
think it my duty to uphold him; , and I intend to see as 
little as possible of Yaughan for the future. I cannot 
think why you are so pertbiacious about it, since yoQ 
have never taken any interest in the schools and parish 
work here. Lucy was remarking upon this the other 
dajr; and she added, that it was a slight to her father; 
which IB very true. Lucy "haa wi^^ ^Sisat '^«'?r^ of right 
4tt2{f wrong, that she will aVwa^^ \>^ «* ^«Sft ^gcsA^!* 
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Such was ihe result of this conversation. Dorothy 
left the room with hasty steps, to recal all that had 
passed, in the solitude of her own chamber. ''With 
Stephen for my monitor, and Lucy for my modfBl/' she 
iiiought, "I shall no doubt do excellently well.** The 
keenness with which she resented this indignity went 
far to undo her preyious efforts at self-control, and the 
feeling of dislike towards her brother-in-law was, so far 
from being dissipated, reviyed in full force. 

And thus the meeting to which she had looked for- 
ward with suph eagerness was only a fresh source of 
trouble. Blanche, indeed, was the same that she had 
ever been; but the angry passions which swelled in 
Bora's breast were not in harmony with such gentle 
tenderness , nor could she forget that the confidence 
which she might bestow upon her sister would ineyitably 
be shared by Sir Stephen. 
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CHAPTER XTLIL 

The world goes up, and the world goes down, 

And sanshine follows the rain. 
And yesterday's tear and yesterday's frown 

Can never come over again, 

Bweet wife, 

No , never come over again. 



C.K. 



The relations on the lady's side of the house 
mastered strong at her wedding to Colonel Mowbray, 
and it was considered a still gayer affair than that of 
Lady AUan, three months before. No one could object 
to the disparity of years, since it did not overcloud the 
satisfaction of the bride's family; and the Colonel was 
certainly a wonderful man for his age. Mrs. Parker cried 
profusely; but she told all her friends that she was the 
happiest woman in the world. Her younger daughters 
were in a flutter of gratified vanity, conscious of being 
well dressed for the first time in their lives, and also 
exactly like Miss Mowbray, who was among the bride V 
maids. The spirits of the boys exploded in crackers 
and fireworks, provided by the Coloners liberality, so 
that they decided that ''a wedding was not half a bad 
thing." Sir Stephen came in for a share of approbation; 
Jie always said the right things or bowed and smiled 
when be bad nothing to bo^ , wA \Xi%\:l *OaK^ ^^\% ^^^ 
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% handsome couple; Lady Allan was more admired than 
aver, though she had been popular as Blanche Mowbray. 
Dorothy's pale and quiet face attracted little notice in 
Qie crowd; some people supposed that she was not very 
weYL pleased y and charitably hoped that it was alV for 
ber good, although that pretty young bride was hardly 
likely to tame her. 

Sir Stephen filled up his measure of popularity by 
sitting down to dine with the tenantry in the great bam 
\t the home farm, so that Dorothy and Blanche passed 
the evening together. They were, however, too weary 
to make much of their opportunities, and they lay on 
fcheir respective sofas, sleeping a good deal and saying 
little until roused by the entrance of the evening letters, 
with tea. 

"Lie still, my dear child," said Blanche, instinctively 
resuming her old habits of attendance on her younger 
sister; "1 am going to make tea." 

"Very well/* said Dorothy, sleepily, "and you may 
read my letters, and answer them too, if you like. I am 
80 tired of congratulations.'' 

But they were not all congratulations, as presently 
appeared from the excited exclamation which followed 
the opening of one of them. "Oh, Dora, only think! 
weddings will never cease; here is Bobert Selby going 
to marry Mrs. Lennox — a widow." 

"No, is he?" said Dorothy, sitting up, and now fully 
awake — "what a comfort!" 

**Be3By mjB that it has been goVn^ Qti «»Qtaa ^ossift? 
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oontiiiued Blanche. ''Did you perceiye anything when 
you were at Broadstain?'' 

''It was going on after a fashion/' said Dorothy, with 
a smile; "but the last thing I heard him say of hii loTe 
was, that she was an odious, unfeeling woman!" 

Further questioning extracted particulars in which 
Blanche was much interested. "And so it did actually 
come to a proposal?'' she said. "Did poor Bobert take 
it much to heart?" 

"We may hope not," said Dora, drily; "at least, he 
has lost no time in consoling himself." 

"No, -— but that. may be from pique. "What sort of 
person is this Mrs. Lennox? Bessy seems quite pleased 
with the marriage.*' 

"Yes; she had great success with the whole fisuxuly, 
my cross-grained self excepted. She is a connexion of 
th^ Parkers, and I dare say their first visit will be here. 
Her dear Edgar will be raging through the house, carving 
his name on the oak staircase, and blowing tin trumpets 
in 'my ear, and she will say, in her sweet voice, 'So 
like his dear father!' Well, Blanche, what were you 
going to say?" ^ 

"What, perhaps, I had better not say, lest it should 
vex you. I was only thinking that if Lance were here, 
he would tell you not to be satirical" 

"Oh! if Lance were here," repeated Dorothy, while 
she pillowed her cheek on her folded arms in an attitude 
of listless dejection. "But Lance is not here." 

'1 did not mean to ^ex. -^wjl, dft«c^" said Bla&die, 
tenderly. 
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''Yoa have not vexed me. I am vexed with myself; 
out of heart, and so out of temper. You will n^ver 
know that reckless humour which prompts me to turn 
all things into ridicule, hecause life is, in itself, such 
bitter earnest. I do not need Lance to tell me that I am 
wrong, but I do need his counsel and sympathy to keep 
me right. If I had heeded him more then, it would not 
be so hard now.** 

"And yet," observed Blanche, *'when you and Lance 
were together, you were more apt do differ than agree, 
and you generally gained the day." 

"Not always," replied Dora, quickly; "Lance wag 
ready to give up his own fancies, but he was always 
furm on really important matters, and could give reasons 
which were quite convincing, though I did not choose to 
allow it at the time. There lies the likeness between 
him and Mr. Vaughan, who are in many things so 
different; I mean the way in which they refer all things 
to the one standard of right and wrong, and act ac- 
cordingly, without considering consequences. With them, 
I feel as if I could do and suffer anything, and I am 
ashamed of the littleness of mind, the petty jealousies^ 
the coldness and faintness of heart, which make up the 
sum of most men's lives. But when I am left to struggle 
on alone, I struggle only to fail; and then I lose heart, 
and get entangled in all these cares, and am myself the 
meanest and most despicable of any." 

Blanche listened with patient bewilderment to this 
torrent of words^ poured forth with a passionate ea^er- 
ness which left much untold, or but b«3i ex:gt^s»^» ^^^^ 
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could not enter into the nature of stormy passions, such 
as had never ruffled the smoothness of her placid temper, 
but she understood that Dora was unhappy, and sho 
pitied her accordingly. 

''You should not say such things, dear/' she said, 
gently, "or speak so hardly of yourself, for it is not true, 
and so I am sure Lance himself would tell you. I wish 
that he were to comfort you." 

"And as he is not here," said Dora, "he is best re- 
presented by Mr. Yaughan, and that was one of Lance's 
chief reasons in bringing him here. Oh, Blanche! it 
does seem hard to be forbidden to see him, even as often 
as common politeness requires, and to be cut off from all 
my work at Bagley, which was such a help in driving 
away all vexing thoughts." 

"Still, I suppose papa knows best," said Blanche, in 
a tone of constraint. 

"Yes; but papa's objections were su^ested by 
Stephen, and due to a suspicion which is, as you know, 
unfounded. If you could only convince Stephen — prove 
to him that I have no interest in Mr. Yaughan, except 
as Lance's friend and the curate of Bagley, and that he 
cares as little for me, he might believe you, though he 
will not listen to me." 

"I should not like to say anything about it to 
Stephen," said Blanche. "It always pains him to talk of 
Mr. Yaughan; and, besides, it would be of no use — he 
ii convinced he is right." 

'^StiR, he may be miBtaken — \ift \% TCMfcakfiu, in 
this instance," said Dorothy. 
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''I do not know. I should not like to persuade him 
to do anything which he thought wrong." 

Dorothy sighed. She was grieved, but not angry, 
feeliug that there was something sacred in this childlike 
Confidence which she ought not to disturb. 

"We have travelled a long way from Kobert's mar- 
riage," said Blanche. "You began by saying that you 
Were glad." 

"And so I am glad," replied Dora; "my first impulse 
was right I will write to dear Julia herself the prettiest 
letter of congratulation that ever was penned." And 
she really took some pains to enumerate the good points 
in Mrs. Lennox's character, and even allowed that Edgar 
aiight become a fine spirited boy, if he was sent to 
school before he was utterly spoiled by his mother and 
tihe Selbys. 

The days slipped by only too quickly. Dorothy did 
not take more pleasure than formerly in her brother-in- 
law's society, but for a certain part of every day she 
^as ^e from this restraint. Blanche was forbidden to 
drive, or to take much exercise of any kind; and so, 
^hen her husband had given her his arm to take a few 
turns on the sunny side of the house, she returned to 
ler sofa for the rest of the day. Sir Stephen went out to 
lide or shoot, and Dorothy was never absent from her 
side. Blanche tried to persuade her sister to accept the 
offer BO regularly made by Sir Stephen to walk or ride 
with her; but Dorothy only shook her head with a deter- 
mination, half playful, half waywacd., >n\v\s3ol "^^axv^s^a 
loew of old to be invincible. It wa» ito\. iox \^\i%> "^^ 
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said, and she must make the most of the time they were 
to be together. 

There was no open strife between Sir Stephen and 
his Biste]>in-law. His punctilious courtesy was designed 
to show his superiority, and unwillingness to irritate her 
foibles, and it was met by reserve equally chilling. 
Conscious, indeed, of mutual dislike, it was impossible 
that any appearance of good-will could be otherwiBe 
than hollow. Still, -Dorothy's desire to remain with her 
sister, ix> whom she had learned to cling more closely for 
their brief estrangement, inclined her to submit to this 
restraint, and she would now have gladly accepted the I 
slighted invitation to Hetherington Chase. The Colonel 
and his bride, after spending a week in retirement there, 
went on to Torquay, which Lucy wished to visit, and 
thufl their return home was deferred for some days. Sir 
Stephen, who did not like any change of plans, was dis- 
composed: he said that it was necessary to retom to 
Hetherington on the day originally fixed, and he hoped 
that Dora would not object to passing a solitary day and 
night Dorothy did not object to solitude, but she did' 
think that Stephen might have delayed his departure at 
small personal inconvenience until Mrs. Mowbray — she 
was practising herself in saying that name — was in- 
stalled in her new home: she might then have acoom' 
panied the Allans to Hetherington, and she believ^ 
that Lucy would be equally well pleased with this a^ 
langement. She hinted her wishes to her sister; bnt 
since Stephen thouglit othetwi&e^ Blanche did not li^ J 
to her secret inclinalAonB) ox N^otaaft \a HkaaisL ^ ^^ ^ 
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"Ab soon as ever you can persuade papa to move 
again," she said, as she stood with Dorothy in the 
window, watching the packing of the carriage, "you 
must come to us, and he will leave you for a real long 
visit. Stephen wishes it as much as I do.'' 

",The carriage is ready, Blanche," said Sir Stephen, 
entering the room, and Blanche was too well trained in 
her husband's habits of punctuality to delay. For a mo- 
ment only she lingered, locked in her sister's arms, and 
she felt her tears wet upon her cheek. 

"God bless you, dearest," whispered Dora; "take 
care of yourself." 

"Till you come to take care of me," said Blanche. 

They went down stairs together, and on the hall 
steps Sir Stephen's farewell was spoken, "Good-bye, 
Dora; you will tell your father how much I regret that 
I was unable to stay another day; but I hope that we 
shall soon meet at Hetherington, and that you will ac- 
company him and Mrs. Mowbray." 

Dorothy remarked how carefully the invitation to 
herself was guarded by this condition, and when she 
was left alone in the deserted house, something of 
resentful feeling embittered the source of her tears. 
"There is not one — not one to care for me now," she 
thought. "Blanche indeed loves me; but she loves Mm 
better, and she will give me up at his bidding." 
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CHAPTER XIX 



;> For as Fortone*s man rides the horse, to Fortnne herself ridi 
Inan — who when ho is doscended and on foot, the man taken fro 
'"beast, and Fortune from the man, a base groom beats the one, and a 
-contempt spurns the other, with equal liberty. 

W. Balsio 

On the following day, Colonel Mowbray and 
bride returned to Chudleigh. Mr. and Mrs. Pa 
with the elder portion of their family, were still al 
from home, so there was only Dorothy to receive t 
and Lucy was the first to pity her solitude. 

**So there is only you!" she exclaimed, as 
alighted from the carriage; "the coachman told us 
the Allans were gone. How dreadfully dull you 
have been!" j 

Dorothy was surprised, and on the whole rl 
by the vivacity of this greeting, making it evide 
their intercourse would no longer be embarrasseo 
excess of bashfulness. Lucy's overflowing sp| 
indeed, freed her from any such restraint,/ 
rattled on, without waiting for an answer. ^ 

''I am so cold, and hungry, and tired ^' 
comfortable room, how nic& it does look! D 
William?'* ^ 

"I am glad you like it, my dear," sai<^' 
I£e had resunted his usual ataii^ d.€Qi^«xi^ 
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to his young wife's animated expressions of satisfaction 
with an air of grave complacency. 

"Well, Dora," he said, as she pressed closer to his 
Bide, "I rather expected to find that you had gone to 
Hetherington with the Allans." 

"Yes, I wonder you did not," said Mrs. Mowbray; 
'4t is so odd that you should neyer have seen Hethering- 
ton Chase, — such a beautiful place." 

Dorothy coloured as she replied, — "We did talk 
of it; but it was thought better that I should wait to 
see you." 

"I suppose," said Lucy, laughing, "that you thought 
1 should not get on without you. But I shall do very 
Well with William to help me; and, indeed, mamma 
said that I know quite as much about housekeeping as 
she does." 

"You may easily know more than I do," said 
Dorothy; "that was in Blanche's department, and I have 
little experience, and no taste for it. However, I have 
contrived to order dinner for to-day, and I dare say that 
it win be ready as soon as you are. Shdl I show you 
your room?" 

Lucy followed her upstairs, talking all the way. 
"This is such a charming wide staircase, and the house 
is so warm and comfortable that I feel quite at home 
already. Does it not seem odd that I should be mistress 
of it all? s What a comfortable room, and a nice blazing 
^re! I do like a fire in my room. Oh, Martin," this was 
Said to the maid, who was engagei m \jcK^iw^Ea^^"^^s^ 
mmteau, **I wiU put on my b\uQ sOk. Wt£li^\.\ *viaa ^^s^^ 

Dorothy* Vb 
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the Colonel admires, and the torquoise necklace to 
match. Only fancy, Dora; he picked up that for me at 
Torquay: it is a pretty old-fashioned thing. By the way, 
I hare settled that you had better call me Lucy, as you 
used to do, since we are so near of an age. It is lucky 
that you are so little, for it would be rather absurd to 
hare a daughter taller than myself." This was all 
spoken in a breath, and all before the maid: Dorothy's 
features became immovable in their stiffhess. 

"I dare say," continued Lucy, "that I shall be a 
grandmamma before I am twenty; I do so tease William 
about being so old, — only for fun, for he is reaUy the 
youngest-looking man. There was a Mrs. Jenkins at 
Torquay, a great friend of mamma's, and I made her 
guess his age, and she guessed forty; she would not be- 
lieve that he was a day older." 

Dorothy could bear it no longer, and she made her 
escape, on the plea that she must dress for dinner. 

The same flow of talk was continued by Mrs. Mow- 
bray through the evening, with little assistance from 
either of her companions. Her childish enjoyment of her 
position, and of the introduction which it afforded 
to appliances of luxury hitherto unknown, may have 
peared to the Colonel expressive of charming simpliel 
but it was not so considered by his daughter. Si] 
in her own tastes and habits, Dorothy was little 
of the vanity which could be gratified by the lU 
of servants who waited at dim^et) ^<^ ^late oitm 

it was served, and oftiet wie,«es«rvBa»> o^iSsi^iJv 

k 
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matter of habit to be considered at all, or only regarded 
as necessary evils. And she could make still less allow- 
ance for the shaUowness of mind wHch permitted such 
satisfaction to be openly expressed. 

But the cause of her contemptuous silence was not 
obvious to Lucy, who had no mi^ving lest Don^ should 
prove a less complacent listener than her father. At 
the end of the evening, she told the Colonel that she 
could not imagine why she had ever been a&aid of 
Dora, who seemed to be a quiet good sort of girl, and 
not likely to interfere with her in any way; and the 
Colonel was well pleased with an opinion which he ac- 
cepted as an omen of domestic harmony. 

Chnstmsis came and passed, with many signs of out- 
ward merriment, and — as far as Dorothy was con- 
cerned — with some inward joy, overclouded by sadness 
and sinking of heart. As she knelt before the altar on 
Christmas Day, she remembered her sister, and him 
whom she loved with more than a sister's love, confident 
that their thoughts were with her likewise, and she 
entered into that communion which separation cannot 
sever, and felt something of that love which is purified 
horn all earthly passion. And jet, — 



When plainest strikes the inward ear 

What Heaven has spoken , 
Then most for our own chant we fear. 

So harsh and broken. 

Only man's frail, sfn-wearied heart 

Bears half in sadness, 
A wavering Y interm\ll\n^ paitX. 

In tbat high gladacas. 
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Such thoughts passed away with the holy service, 
not, indeed, wholly without fruit, but yet without power 
to chase away the pining desire to. see once more those 
familiar faces, never before missing at this season. 

Their party waa large enough, including the whole 
family from the Eectory — the baby excepted. Dorothy 
allowed that Lucy's conscious pride, in presiding at a 
table at which her father and mother were invited 
guests, was this time excusable. When she consulted 
her father^s tastes, acquiesced in her mothei^s advice on 
household matters, and gave the children much more 
plum-pludding than was good for them, she bore more 
resemblance to the Lucy Parker of old, though .the 
consciousness of her position was betrayed by an ac- 
cession of dignity in her manner to her younger sisters, 
as well as by the tone of her remarks to Colonel Mow- 
bray. 

Amid all the talk and merriment, Dorothy enjoyed 
the privilege of being forgotten, and she sat silently 
pondering how the day went in Calcutta — at Hethering- 
ton — at Bagley. For Bagley was not forgotten. With 
characteristic pertinacity she had attempted to include 
Mr. Yaughan in their party this evening; and she had, 
with greater success, insisted that the hamlet should 
share the Christmas dinners dispensed from the manor- 
house. She was satisfied that, since the claims of his 
parishioners were respected, Mr. Vaughan would care 
little for the slight to himself. 

Almost against her will, Dorothy was led to adopt 
the advice so often givei^, ot ^'^m^ q^^m^^'stcl ^acass^^ 
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the cottages of their o^m immediate Tillage. In her 
present holiday humour, Mrs. Mowbray found it an irk- 
some task to cast up the accounts of the penny club, 
to teach at the school, and attend the soup kitchen; her 
sisters were, or she chose to consider them, too young to 
supply her place, and it was very convenient to delegate 
her authority to Dorothy. 

''After a time," she said, "I shall be able to attend 
to these things myself; but now William takes up so 
much of my time, that what with ordering dinner, and 
paying and receivilig visits, the day is not long enough 
for what I have to do." 

So she considered that Dora only acted as her deputy, 
and she required her to render an exact account of her 
proceedings. Such a 'necessity was peculiarly obnoxious 
to Dorothy's habits of independence, especially as their ' 
views did not often coin^de. Lucy's pet school girls 
appeared pert and forward to Dorothy, while Mrs. Mow- 
bray was apt to discover that Dorothy's favourites be- 
longed to a bad family, and must not, therefore, be 
encouraged. Dorothy, again, did not choose to gratify 
her stepmother^s love of gossip by intrusive curiosity 
concerning the aiSairs of those she visited, nor by repeat- 
ing all she heard. She maintained that it was gossip; 
while Lucy considered that her interest in Farmer Law- 
ford's bankruptcy, and that shocking piece of scandal 
about Kezia Mudge was purely benevolent She com- 
plained to her mother that Dora was very reserved and 
dry; but it was the only compl&mt daft T&a&ft, ^ys^*^^ 
whole, she allowed that they got otl nctj -^^ \fiRB!j^asst, 
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And, indeed, no one could accuse Dora of want of sub- 
mission, nor was there any who watched her with so 
near an interest as to feel that her listless step and sober 
face were not in keeping with her years. 

The correspondence between the cousins was carried 
on with less vigour, now that Eobert Selby was no 
longer at hand to remind his sisters that it was a whole 
week since they had heard from Dorothy. His marriage 
occupied all their thoughts, and it was not a subject on 
which Bessy cared to dwell in her letters to Dora. She 
wrote, however, to ask her cousin to come to the wed- 
ding, as soon as the day was fixed; but the same con- 
straint was apparent in the wording of the invitation. 
She wrote that she knew that Dora did not like a family 
crisis, and that she was afraid she would be bored; but 
still both Bobevt and Julia were very anxious she should 
be there. 

"That is easily answered," said Dorothy, as she gave 
the letter to her father. ''Bessy does not expect me; and, 
indeed, she does not particularly wish for me." 

"So you do not intend to go," said the Colonel. 

''Ko, papa; imless you think it absolutely necessary. 
If I leave home at all, I want to go to Hetherington." 

"What a perverse little woman it is," said Ck>loneI 
Mowbray, with a smile. "When that visit ought to have 
been paid three months ago, you refused to think of it, 
and now your heart is set on going there." 

"Well, papa, we all live and learn, if only after the I 
fashion of the wiseacre, who pxit ^^ n^^^^ Sss^ ^ W^ot 
""ijaf/ and stuck the kniie m \^ ^\^«^^« ^^^ ^x&ians% 

i 
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Hetiierington out of the question, I don't feel equal to 
liying in that confusion of tx)ngue8, which is, as Bessy 
takes care to inform me, greater than ever. 'Besides, I 
am sure that it will he a relief to them all, and to Ro- 
bert in particular, to know that I am not coming." 

"You are afraid that your presence may awaken in- 
convenient recollections? But that is an unnecessary 
caution, for people keep conveniently short memories on 
such points; and I have no doubt that Bobert considers 
Mrs. Lennox to be his first and only love. Howeveri 
please yourself about it/' 

"About what?'' said Mrs. Mowbray, entering the room 
as the last words were spoken. She struck out an entirely 
new suggestion. 

''I declare, William!" she eagerly exclaimed, "that 
we ought to be at the wedding. Julia Lennox is a con- 
nexion of ours, and I remember seeing her once, and 
thinking her a most delightful person; and he is your 
own nephew — we certainly ought to be there." 

The Colonel did not express the dismay he felt; he 
only observed that the Selbys did not seem to expect 
them. 

"Of course," said Lucy, drawing up her head with 
conscious dignity, "it is our part to offer. They could 
not tell whether I should like ii But I shall like it 
excessively, for I have hardly seen anything of London; 
and though there will not be much gaiety going on, we 
can go to the play, and see all the sights. We will 
t&ke the horses up, and stay a month, or longer, as it 
muts U8." 
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Colonel Mowbray was not fond of London at any 
time; and he only thought it tolerable when the cIuIm 
were fall and the streets thronged. His face grow longer 
as Lucy unfolded her plans, and he said, roluctantly, ''If 
you wish it so much, my dear, we will certainly go; 
but it might be better to defer our visit until after 
Easter. You will see London to greater advantage in 
the season." 

"But I wish to go now," said Lucy, petulantly. "I 
can't see why you should object, when there are so many 
good reasons for going. We can go back again after 
Easter, for it is dreadfully stupid to live all the year in 
the country." 

The Colonel was unpleasantly surprised by senti* 
ments not quite consistent with the contented cheerful- 
ness which he had thought so attractive when Lucy sat 
and stitched the wristbands of her father^s shirts m the 
small parlour at the Eectory; but he saw the necessity of 
acquiescing with as good a grace as he could assume. 

"At all events," said Dorothy, who sat quietly wait- 
ing until the point was settled, "there is no need that 
I should go. You will represent the family at the 
wedding, and I can write and offer myself to Hethering- 
ton." 

But Colonel and Mrs. Mowbray agreed in objecting 
to this arrangement. The Colonel had not yet recovered 
from the frisson with which he heard of his wife's in- 
tention "to go to the play, and all the sights;" and he 
coaeddered that if Dora's society might not enable him to 
dispense with, his attendance, a\vft ^oviX.^ ^ ^ ^-^^scJsa^XR^ 
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sanion in misfortune. And Lucy took np the 
still more strongly. 

will be very hard on me," she said; "for when 
)t get William, I shall want some one to go about 
le, to show me the best shops, and that sort of 

And besides, it will be such fun to chaperon you 
i and parties.** 

ich gaieties are not much in Dora's line," observed 
Lonel. Dorothy said no more; and she wrote to 
Mrs. Selby that they were all coming up together 
ir house in Grosvenor-square. ''After all," she 
t, "Stephen would most likely have found some 

for putting me off." But that was indifferent 
fc. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

Little do men perceive what solitude is, and how far it extendeth: for 
a crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery of pictures, and talk 
bat a tinkling cymbal , where there is no love. 

Loiu> Bacon. 

Mbs. Mowbray was in a flutter of ec^er expectation 
until the day arrived for their journey to London , and 
some of her superfluous energy was devoted to the task 
of reforming Dora's wardrobe. 

"Eeally, Dora," she exclaimed, "you are not going up 
to town in that incorrigibly shabby dark merino, which 
you have been wearing all the winter." 

"Not all the winter," said Dorothy; "when winter 
ends, I shall look for something lighter and cooler." 

"Well, but, Dora," persisted Lucy, "people ought to 
dress respectably in London." 

"With a dubious indifferent smile, Dorothy replied 
that her respectability was unimpeachable. 

"You know what I mean," said Lucy, impatiently; 
"but T shall ask William." Dorothy always heard of 
such an appeal with a peculiar pang. In other days the 
Colonel had*thotight his little Dora faultless, but now the 
decision was invariably made against her. 

^'How stupid you ate , "Nf^'i^JajMiiV^ %«A.\^ \it^e wife, 
dancing up to him and p\3Sttaig» ^^ "^^^^^^ ^^ ^"^ ^^^ 
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lands; "always reading some dry, dull book, instead of 
ittending to what we are about. I suppose, now, that 
pou have not heard a word of what we were saying." 

"l^ot a syllable," replied the Colonel. 

''Then I have a great mind to punish you by making 
you guess; only you are so stupid about guessing. I 
want to know whether Dora has any right to make a 
Cinderella of herself? It is so hard on me; for when 
ire go about together, people will think that it is my 
doing." 

"No one who knows you will do you that injustice,'* 
jaid Colonel Mowbray; "it is very benevolent of you to 
lundertake to reform Dora's dress, which has been a great 
source of annoyance to her friends. Hitherto, she has 
6et all arguments at defiance; but I wish you success, 
wi1& all my heart." He stretched out a long arm for 
his book, and sank back into his chair with a sigh of 
satisfaction. 

"There!" said Lucy, triumphantly; "you see he agrees 
with me exactly." 

"So I hear," said Dorothy; "he used to allow that 
colours sober and sad best suited my insignificant 
person." 

"Well, you see I have taught him better taste. You 
really would not look at aU amiss if you were properly 
dressed, and did not wear your hair in that absurd 
£s»hion — stuck behind your ears. I remember," con- 
tinued Lucy, laughing at the recollection, "that in the 
daj^ when I used to look up to you in ^'©X. v^^, ^ 
'n'ed to ape you in ths,t particular, Wi4 1 ewx^a ^«^fra. ^^ 
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• breakfiut such an absurd fignie, that fnamma made n 
go npstain again to put my hair in coil-paperB. Ho 
odd it seems that I should ever hare been a&aid 
you!* 

From that day, the snbject of dress was constant 
nnder discussion, nntil Dorothy had, for very weaiinei 
yielded her own opinion on aliftost CTery point H 
good taste, indeed, presenred some harmony in the choi 
of coloors, but one fayonzite prejudice was saciifioc 
when the offending ears were coyered by her long da 
tresses. Eyery one congratulated Lucy on the success 
ibe alteration, and declared that Dorothy now loofc 
almost pretty. Mrs. Mowbray was well satisfied, ai 
told her mother in confidence, that it was as much i 
Dora's sake as her own that she was anxious to go 
town. It should not be her fault if Dora was not w( 
married within the next three months. Mrs. Park 
commended her disinterested care, for she thought tf 
Dora was fortunate indeed to be blessed with suef 
stepmother. 

They went up to town in the middle of a long 
— * a conjuncture which does not present London 
most fayourable aspect Dorothy found its clingi 
and slippery payements a grieyous exchange for t 
air and bright sunshine of Chudleigh. Biding 
of the question, walking disagreeable; to driye in 
carriage did always — as she had once assured 
her heyday of spirits — make her feel fit to 
Belf; yet this was the onVy t^^oms^^, ^'iniSkLvic 
companion, and HoweUL aai ^wafe%, \3Bft'^«sisst^ 
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dppiy or the last importation of savages, for the 

^ject of their drive. The Colonel was sometimes 

bilged to accompany his wife on her quest for amuse- 

^nt, though he was very rebellious on this point, and 

len Dora was provided with a seat in the Selby feunily 

Perhaps this was hardly more congenial to her taste, 

the family were afflicted with a furniture fever; they 

undertaken to set up the house in Bolton -street 

bre the newly-married couple should return from their 

e weeks' retirement at Eichmond, and the sisters 

too diffident of their own judgment to decide any- 

ing without reference to Dora. 

I Many a hot argument was held in the cold un- 
learpeted rooms, over rolls of chintz and paper, for there 
vera as many differing opinions as there were shades of 
colour; not, as each sister protested, from any personal 
ibias, but each was positive that this would suit Bobert, 
.and that would horrify Julia. The young ladies were 
only unanimous in their dislike of what Mrs. Selby 
[thought "very nice;" and they were also amenable to 
[Dorothy when she could be roused to give an opinion. 
^Bat that was but seldom; she used to sit coiled up on a 
table, her chin resting on her hand, and survey the 
scene of confusion with listless inattention. She refused 
to see any necessity for deciding at all; disbelieving the 
assertions of upholsterers and upholsterers* men, she 
proved that it would be impossible to make \)aft \iw»ft 
habitable within the appointed time, and. bo kvxx&^^osMia. 
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might just as well leave it alone, and look out for fi 
nished lodgings. 

"Oh, that would never do," said Bessy; "they will hei 
so disappointed if they find nothing done; and they I 
settled everything of real importance, and there are onlyL 

signify. Do please tell me which you like best" 

"Well," said Dorothy, "that blue sprig is not ob- 
jectionable." 

"Or the green diaper." 

"Oh, Bessy!" exclaimed a chorus of voices, "how can 
you like that mean little diaper?" And then the storm 
arose anew. 

But however irksome such a mode of passing her 
afternoons might be, Dorothy did on the whole prefer it 
to her drives with Mrs. Mowbray. Her cousins' very 
foibles possessed the charm of long acquaintance, asd 
their warm affection was more prized now than formerly. 
One great cause of strife was withdrawn when there was 
no further necessity for pleading Eobert's cause; and, 
indeed, the sisters complained that Dorothy had become 
only too amiable — she did not rate them or keep them 
in order as she used to do, and Maude privately won- 
dered whether "that horrid stepmother" had broken her 
spirit 

This suspicion was unfounded. Lucy Mowbray was 
a little selfbsh, and not a little silly, but she was good 
tempered, and quite incapable of exercising any acts ofi 
oppreBBiojL She did not \uiderstand Dorothy, nor alto-f 
gether like her, but Bh.e'wa^oi^^^^B^fe^sfv^^is^^^^js^ 
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rhich prefers an tmcongenial companion to none at alL 
Dorothy served admirably for a talking-block, so she 
ought her society, when no other was available, and 
he never guessed that Dora's passive endurance arose 
rom any other cause than satisfaction. When the 
)olonel went out for his morning walk, or shut himself 
nto his own room, on the plea that he had letters to 
vrite, Lucy sought out Dorothy, who was to be found 
n her retreat upstairs, with the full conviction that it 
nust be a great relief to turn from grammars and die- 
iofnaries to listen to her conversation — if conversation 
t might be called. And in like manner, she simply 
"efused to believe that Dorothy preferred passing a solitary 
evening to accepting the invitations to dinners, and 
parties "small and early," which constitute the winter 
^eties of London. 

At first Dora yielded, rather than provoke a dispute, 
md she went out everywhere with Colonel and Mrs. 
Hiowbray; but when Lent began, she drew back, frankly 
leclanng that she did not think it right for herself, and 
leaving it to be inferred that it was stiU less seemly 
for a clergyman's daughter to go into society at this 
season. 

"Well, I must say," remarked Lucy, when this avowal 
was made, "that I cannot see any harm in going about 
a little in a quiet way, so long as we go to church on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and that sort of thing. If we 
are to shut ourselves up entirely, we might as well be 
in the country at once/' 

''Much better," ssdd Dorothy; "Buppoa^ ^^ ^^*'' 
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"That we certainly shall not," said Lucy, decidedly. 
"We could not possibly leave town just as the Bobert 
Selbys are coming back. It would look so very ill; as if 
we. wanted to avoid them. Do you think, William, that 
there will be any harm in going to Mrs. Manl/s to- 
morrow night? just a quiet party.'' 

"Not if you wish it, my dear," said the Colonel; "and 
if it is only a small aSair, I suppose you will not want 
me* You and Dora can go together." 

"Well> we can see about that to-morrow," said Lucy; 
"at all events, I will go and speak to Martin about alter- 
ing the trinmiing of your dress, Dora. It looked so very 
iU the other night." 

"Papa," said Dorothy, as sdon as Mrs. Mowbray had 
left the room, "I wish that you would let me stay at 
home. You know that we never did go out in Lent, 
because Lance — because we none of us Hked it. And, 
besides, it is so disagreeable and tiresome." 

"If that is the case, Dora," observed the Colonel, 
"there is more self-denial in going out than in staying 
at home, and I edways understood that was the end of 
Lent. Besides, your dislike to society is not wholesome 
or natural, at your age. I am old enough to have 
earned a right to sit at the fireside. And there is no 
danger that Lance will call you to account, since he is 
safe on the other side of the worI3." 

These words pained Dorothy in more ways than one; 
and when her father saw the tears rise, he added, with 
a touch of his old tendemeaa — ""^-^ ^^ew: ^VsiLd^ I need 
not diagaise from you my dasl x^^jawr^i^x^'^fos^^sai^"^^^ 
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to go out with Lucy. She is young, and new to society, 
and it is natural that she should he a little carried away 
at first, though when the novelty wears' off, I dare say 
she will like to stay at home as well as any of ub. But 
you must see that you deprive her of the ohvious reason 
for going out so much, and put her in a false position, 
When you refuse to accompany her. I will say nothing 
of the exemption you procure for me at least, from these 
evening parties, hecause that is of comparatively little 
consequence." 

The explanation was made with some emharrassment, 
and Dora's gratitude for the confidence still reposed in 
her was not unmixed with shame that it should have 
heen required. She resolved that he should hear no 
more complaints. 

She hecame more independent after the return of 
Robert Selby and his bride. Mrs. Robert fell into violent 
friendship with Lucy, almost at first sight; and it was 
cemented after the usual fashion — by working the 
same tapestry patterns, reading the same novels, and 
copying each other's music. Their mornings were thus 
generally passed together, and, as the young couple did 
not keep horses of their own — Dora supposed that her 
cousin had not held out that inducement in his second 
proposal — Julia Selby found it very convenient to 
occupy the place so willingly yielded ^o her by Dorothy 
in Colonel Mowbray's well-appointed chariot. 

As her husband had foreseen, Lucy began to relax 
in her pursuit after society. The Colonel became less 
compliant about leaving his aimrc^\i^t\ «hA Vs^sssx ^s^a 

Doro/hy. "V^ 
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and Dora were left to their own devices, she fonnd that 
Dora knew so few people, and was so little prevenante 
in her manner to those she did know, that they were in 
very forlorn plight Her projects for her daughter-in- 
law's settlement in life yanished into air; for how could 
any one dream of falling in love with Dora, so long as 
she looked bored by conventional remarks, and repell^ 
all advances to intimacy by her half shy, half disdainful 
air. That sort of manner might have done well enough 
for a beauty, but a beauty she was not; and the animated 
expression which might have redeemed that pale, quiet 
face from the charge of being uninteresting, now seldoxn 
brightened her countenance. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Ha, the yoang and strong, wbo oherishud 

Noble longings for the atrife , 
By the road aide fell and periahed, 
• Weary with the march of life. 

H. W. Loxonexxow. 

Tsirr had been settled in town for about a months 
when Colonel Mowbray received a letter by the Indian 
Biail, not from Lance, however, but from Mr. Clifford. 
He wrote to announce his son's arrival, and also his de- 
parture; for he had been appointed to a regiment which 
wag stationed up the country — and, since it was likely to 
l)e soon engaged in active service, Lance had joined at once. 
Hr. Clifford added that, although satisfied, and more than 
satisfied, with his son in every other respect, his look of de- 
licacy was a source of great uneasiness, so that he regretted 
that Lance had not followed the bent of his own wishes, 
instead of embracing an active profession. Lance asserted 
that his health was as good as it had been in England, 
W he was much oppressed with lassitude during the 
fortnight that he remained in Calcutta, although, after 
leaving the Bed Sea, he had hitherto been exposed to 
Jio excessive heat Lance had apparently, left neither 
letter nor message to be forwarded, asA "to, ^!?qSSLq^ 
Mentioned that he had been much. diBa^^om\i^ ^Gws^ ^*^ 
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long a time had elapsed since he last heard &om Chud- 
leigh. 

This letter did not tend to inspirit Dorothy, who was 
thus left to picture to herself all the possible and impos- 
sible ills which might befal one so little fitted to endure 
the hardships of war and climate to which he was now 
exposed. She was ready also to complain as much of 
what was left untold, as of the facts related. She had 
hoped for some particulars of his introduction to his 
father^s home; she wondered if his mother merited his 
confidence, and whether he might have sometimes spoken 

I to her of Chudleigh and its inmates; and then, seized 
with the humour of self-tormenting, Dorothy could almost 
fancy that she was forgotten; but her confidence in his 
attachment was too deeply rooted to be quickly shaken) 
and she sorrowfully considered that he had a better right 
to think himseK neglected. His long letter from Egypt 
was still unanswered, and he could hear nothii^g of them 
now thrqugh Mr. Yaughan. She returned to asodetj 
which was better justified; she pored over maps and 
books of travel which had any bearing on the country 
and she consulted any one who was supposed to have a 
knowledge of Indian affairs concerning the chances of 
war. 

To Mr. Yaughan, also, her thoughts reverted, of whom 
she had heard nothing since they came to town; and she 
sent an inquiry, through Lucy, to Mr. Parker^ to know 
what he had heard of Bagley. But when the answer 
came, she would gladly have returned to her former 

ignorsmoe. 
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''Diear me, how shocking!" Lucy exclaimed, looking 

up from her letter; and her tone did not express pity, so 

much as a certain degree of pleasant excitement, awakened 

by receiving unexpected news. "Dear me, how shocking! 

Ur. Yanghan is in a consumption. It was weeks since 

papa had seen or heard anything of him; but when he 

got my letter, he rode up to Bagley to see what he was 

about, and he met the doctor just coming away, who 

told him how it was. Papa says he was terribly shocked; 

for Mr. Vaughan never seemed to ail anything, and no 

one had heard that he w.as ill; but it seems that he had 

a cough all the winter, and never thought of taking care 

of himself, going about in all weathers, and reading the 

daily service just as usual — so very imprudent. He 

never took fright until a friend came to see him, who 

was so alarmed by the alteration in his looks, that he; 

made him send for a doctor immediately; and this wasi 

bis first visit. Dr. Wilmot will not say that the cftse is 

quite hopeless, only that nothing but rest and change of 

air can save him, and so he is going off at once to his, 

mother's house, in Devonshire. Papa went in to see-. 

him, and says that he looks dreadfully ill, but that he 

was very open about his health, and spoke cheerfiilly.' 

He said he had never known what illness was , before, 

and so had not thought of taking care of himself, and; Jie' 

fancied that change of air would soon set him up. Bufe 

of coarse Dr. Wilmot had not told him how ill he thought 

rf the case." 

It was well that these particulars were ^vfc^'vrDkj^j^^^v. 
T Dorothy was quite incapable of reply \ \i<et ^wa^^^ 
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and came, and finally she burst into tears, to Lucy's 
great eonstemation. 

"My dear Dora! I would have broken the newB 
gently, if I had had an idea that you cared so much. It 
is very shocking, certainly; but still, being a young man, 
and unmarried, it seems rather odd — not quite proper 
— to cry about him. Will you have some sal volatile 
or something?" 

"No, thank you," said Dorothy, as she dashed aside 
her tears. 

The Colonel had also listened with concern, and he 
now impatiently seized the letter. "I do not wonder," 
he said, "that Dora is shocked. Such a strong, actiye 
young man, and so full of energy; it seems difficult to 
believe that he is absolutely dying. And Parker goes on 
to say, that the good he has done in so short a time is 
quite astonishing; such an improvement in the look of 
the place, and some of the most lawless and unsettled 
are now applying for r^ular work. They had heard 
some rumour of the doctor's opinion, and the men were 
all standing about when Parker came out, waiting to 
know the truth of it, and many spoke of him with tears 
in their eyes." 

"Z>tf mortids nil nisi honum^^' Dorothy could not fo^ 
bear replying; "when he is gone, we shall know what 
we have lost" 

"I suppose you talk Latin because you don't wish me 
to understand," said Lucy; "but if you mean to say that 
it was papa's fault, I don!t t\m!i^ ^o ^^* ^ He never 
interfered with Mr. Yaugiiaii m wo^ ^«^ , ««sRi^\. \ri ^- 
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vise him not to xuideTtake bo much; advice which he 
ought to have listened to, and then he might have been 
now as stroi^ as ever. For really it was enough to kill 
a man, when one comes to think of it, — so many 
weekly services, and two or three hours in the school, 
and an evening class besides, and a great deal of visiting. 
And I dare say that he lived anyhow; for when he dined 
with us, which was not half so often as papa asked himi 
he never seemed to know what he eat. I am not sur- 
prised at all that it has come to this." 

"And it was all to be done alone," said Dora; "with 
no help or sympathy." 

"Of course," said Lucy; "you could not expect papa 
to keep a curate, and then to do his work for him. But 
I have always thought there was some mystery in your 
giving up Bagley quite suddenly, after you had been so 
busy about it. Indeed, that was the reason why papa 
gave up asking Mr. Vaughan to the Bectory; he fancied 
that William did not like it." And she looked curiously 
at Dorothy. 

Colonel Mowbray answered for her: "There is no 
mystery in the case, as far as Dora is concerned. She 
left off her visits there by my desire, and because I 
thought that she might find enough to do at home." 

Mrs. Mowbray stood in little awe of her husband. 
Yet she felt that branch of the subject must not be pur^ 
tUed. Bo she reverted to Mr. Yaughan. "After all, I 
lon't Bee that it ia any one's fault \)u\, \L\a ^"ws^.* ^^ 
i^At to have done things prudently , l^Lft o^^x ^^^^N 
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and he must hare been dreadfttlly impnident, going ftbout 
with a bad cough through all that bitter frost/' 

Some minds take a strange satisfaction in discoTering 
and dwelling on second causes, as though they would 
willingly refuse to recognise His hand, with whom alone 
are the issues of life and death. It was not so with 
Dorothy. It seemed strange and mysterious that one so 
singularly endowed with physical strength, energy, and 
untiring devotion to the service of God and man, should 
be stricken down by sickness, and by that sickness, above 
all, whose very name forbids tlje hope of recovery; but 
the very strangeness of such a dispensation reminded her 
that God sees not as man sees. And yet she could not 
altogether stifle the pangs of self-reproach. She remem- 
bered Lance's parting charge to see much of Mr. Yaughan, 
and she accused herself of unfaithfulness to the trust 
committed to her. For if they had met, the incipient 
disease might have been observed and checked before it 
was too late; and the interruption of their intercourse 
was due to the self-will which had roused Sir Stephen's 
opposition. 

'Not did Colonel Mowbray feel blameless in the 
matter. "It is a sad thing, indeed," said he, "and we 
must not be hard upon him; for young men never will 
think of their health until they are taught by experience; 
and I never saw a man who looked less likely to be 
taken in that way. I think you said, Dora, that his 
mother had always lived with him until he came to 
Bagley? He has been Mt twi xavxaVi ^ \ivcQaelf ." 

''Yes," said Dora; "l\>^'\Aft^e ^<b ^^ WVvi^'^^s!^ 
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him in the 9priBg^ She went first to her married 
daughter, who is settled somewhere in the west, not 
^ from Hetherington, and there, I suppose, he has 
aow gone." 

"We must keep his mind easy about money," said 

the Colonel. "I shall write and tell Parker not to let 

bim resign his curacy, and I will undertake that his place 

is properly supplied. If he goes abroad for a year or so, 

• he may come round." 

He wrote accordingly; and Mr. Parker replied that 
Hr. Yaughan had made temporary arrangements for his 
absence, and talked hopefully of returning in a few 
veeks, a hope which could be shared by none who saw 
his wasted frame, or heard his cough. Lucy was astonished 
hy such self-deception; Dorothy wondered not, but was 
rather thankful that the same joyous spirit which had 
heen the spring of all his actions, should still continue 
^ sustain him. 

• 

Blanche replied to her sister's account of Arthur 
Vaughan's illness with gentle sympathy, tinged as usual 
Mth the colouring of Stephen's views. It almost seemed, 
she said, as if he had thrown away his Hfe, for Stephen 
h^ often warned him of some such consequence of his 
i^guided zeal, though no one could be more grieved 
Q^at his forebodiugs had come to pass. And Blanche re- 
gretted it the more, since it made dear Dora unhappy. 
Sjie added, that Mrs. Clewer, the wife of their vicar, had 
been oyer to see Mrs, Vaughan, who waa \i^m% ^^^^fissco. 
VJBitbig distajiGe; her son had just am^^^^ ^^^ ^^&x:^. 
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Glewer was quitQ shocked by his appearance, and feoi 
that he was yery far gone in consumption. 

The sisters' correspondence was not very satis&ctc 
The conyiction that Stephen would weigh and oonun 
on every word she wrote, acted as a restraint on Dorot 
and Blanche was 'weak and languid, and almost wh( 
confined to her sofa. They both looked forward "n 
greater eagerness to the time of meeting, but this ^ 
still deferred. Lucy did not wish to pay her yisit 
Hetherington until her brothers had returned to sol 
affcer the Easter holidays, and the Colonel was only 
well pleased to stay quietly at home; so it was dec! 
that they should take Dorothy there some time in ^ 
and she was to remain with Blanche during her coni 
ment, which was expected to take place early in 
following month. 

As the spring advanced, Colonel Mowbray's impatic 
to return to his farming and his improvements could 
longer be restrained; and now that his wife's hope: 
giving an heir to Chudleigh rendered care and quiet 
cessary, the attractions of a London life were less poi 
ful, so she complied with his wishes, and the week 
fore Easter witnessed their return home. 

Dorothy's satisfaction in leaving town partook of 
feverishness of spirit which leads us, when it affects 
body, to anticipate relief from any change of posit 
for she was no sooner settled at Chudleigh, than 
again looked forward to her visit to Hetherington. j 
tune went on, and brougYit it eiy«t iv^ox^t. Ea&ter^ wl 
fell late tbia year, came «n^ ^««?»^> «q^^ ^^^ ^ 
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Parkers returned to school, to the infinite relief of all 
animal life within the range of Ghudleigh manor, from 
the horses they rode to the singing hirds whose nests 
they harried. In the following week the rectory was 
altogether deserted, for the rest of the family went up 
to town for three weeks, thinking Colonel Mowhray's 
offer of his house in Grosyenor-square too good to he re- 
fused. ''And as soon as my amher silk is made up,'' 
Lucy said, "we will write and &k a day for going to 
Hetherington. We must wait for that, as I expect a 
round of neighhour dinners. Sir Stephen told me it was 
a vwy gay neighbourhood.'' ^ 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

still, and stark, and cold, and pale, 

Late 80 lovely, still so loved: 
How forget we they are frail ? 

How, that they might be removed! 

A* W« 8* 

The month of May set in with cold ungenial weather, 
and the sighing of wind, as Dorothy sat one evening 
alone in the drawing-room, fell on her ear with a wintry 
sound. It only served, however, to increase the sense of 
comfort within; the wood fire blazed cheerfully, and she 
drew in her chair, with all her occupations around her, 
peculiarly disposed to appreciate the charms of silence 
and solitude from their rarity. Colonel and Mrs. Mow- 
bray had gone to dine with a neighbour some eight miles 
distant, and the Colonel charged Dorothy not to sit up 
for their return, as they were likely to be very late. 

Dora still lingered, however, taking no note of time, 
when she was startled by the sound of wheels coming 
up the approach at a rapid pace, and in another moment 
there was a sharp ring at the door-bell. A sudden fore- 
boding of evil sent a chill to her heart, for she knew 
that it could not be her father and Lucy, who would 
come in by the back entrance. ^\i% tQ«« hastily, and 
went to the window, bat attem^te^ m ^^\\i \a \ssiiQi«t *^^ 
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\T, and she returned to the fireside, where she stood, 
ing intently, and yet trying to smile at her fears, 
at when Murrell, the old hutler, entered with a 
in his hand, his nervous and agitated manner was 
ilculated to dispel her anxiety. "It is for the Co- 
" he said, **hut the man was desired to deliver it 
iiately, and I understand that it is some message 
3 telegraph." 

orothy seized, and tore open the sheet, on which 
ascribed in clear and clerk-like characters: — 

3lonel Mowbray is entreated to come immediately, 
wishes to see his daughter alive. 

rHERIMOTON ChASS, 
7 P.M» 

or a moment Dorothy stood with white lips and 
ling limbs, gasping for breath, but for a moment 
and then she turned to the servant, who knew too 
the purport of the message he had delivered. 
Blanche is dying, MurreU. I must see her; I wiU 
once, without waiting for papa." 
Not alone, surely. Miss Dora?*' said the old man. 
ut he might as well have spoken to the winds. It 
7ain to raise difficulties, and to represent the im- 
)ility of reaching the station until the carriage should 
1. The man who brought the message was still 
ig,, and Dorothy went out and spoke to him herself; 
mmng tb&t it would be yoy&t ^sk\5«3l^ Va ^«&^ ^^ss^r. 
raia, if they returned iix tke U^\. ^^*m^^«^^^^ 
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had driven to Chudleigh. Within five minutes she was 
seated in it, giving her parting directians to MuirelL 

"You will explain all to papa/* she said, "and I 
suppose he will follow by the next train; but be very 
careful not to alarm Mrs. Mowbray. They will conclude 
that I have gone to bed, so you need say nothing before 
her. There, that will do. I am warm enough, and we 
shall be too late." 

The night was dark and the roads heavy, and the 
. wind, which met them as they emei^d from between 
the hedge-rows into more open ground, was piercingly 
keen; but Dorothy was conscious of none of these things 
and she only spoke to urge greater speed, or to direct 
the driver by her more accurate knowledge of the cross 
roads they traversed. They reached the station only just 
in time, for the train came up at the same moment^ 
snorting, shrieking, and shedding its fiery sparks around* 
With a half-uttered cry of thankfulness, Dorothy sprang 
out and took her seat in one of the carriages. Then, for 
the first time, she was able to think, to recal the mes- 
sage, which seemed to have been framed for the purpose 
of excluding all hope but that of standing by the bed of 
her dying sister. And that despairing hope still nerved 
her for endurance; she leaned back in her seat, and re- 
mained perfectly still, by a strong effort of self-control, 
though the light which gleamed in her eyes betrayed ih^ 
inward fever of impatience. Only occasionally, when the 
txmn stopped, or elackenedi ^^^^^ ^<& ^O&ct^^ \^«c«aI£ for 
ward, with a moan of \tte^T^«»AJ^^ «s^gQM&i>\sQ&;» "^^"^ 
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voluntary motion was checked , the qoiyering hands * 
forcibly reunited, and she sat motionless as before. 

There were, two, persons besides herself in the car- 
riage, elderly gentlemen, who had composed themselves 
to as comfortable a nighfs rest as circumstances ad- 
mitted, with the aid of shawls and railway wrappers. 
One of these, after opening half an eye to inspect the 
Intruder, nestled down again, with a sulky determination 
aot to be disturbed. But the other could not, with the 
i)est intentions, imitate his example,* he sighed and 
idgeted, regarded Dorothy with a mixture of curiosity 
md compassion, and finally hazarded the remark that it 
i^as a rough night for ladies' trayelling. 

Dorothy inclined her head, in token of assent, and 
continued to strain her eyes by gazing through the 
iarkness. 

"And you are not very well provided, either, with 
iefence against the cold," resumed her companion. 

"Thank you, I shall do very well," said Dorothy; 
)ut she submitted to be enveloped in one of her fellow- 
araveller's superfluous wrappers, and he conceived that 
;his act of courtesy entitled him to proceed. 

"I am afraid that you are not going on a very 
igreeable errand." 

"It is a matter of life and death," replied Dorothy, 
impelled to speak by the touch of sympathy in his tone. 
*My own — my only sister, is dying, and I must see 
iier once more. Can nothing be done to make them ^ 
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• "I am afraid not/' said her Mend, with a compas- 

sionate shake of the head. ''You see, it is the mail 
train, which stops often, and if it keeps time pretty exact, 
it is all we can expect. K they fall hehind, I will write 
to the Times about it." 

"Thank you," said Dorothy, resisting a hysterical 
inclination to laugh, at once at her unreasonable demand, 
^nd at the futility of the remedy proposed. She leaned 
back, and coyered her face with her hands, so as to 
avoid the necessity of speaking; but the delay at the 
next station was beyond her powers of endurance, and 
she almost sprang from her seat, exclaiming, '*0h, what 
do they stop for?" 

"Well," said the old gentleman, settling his spec- 
tacles on his nose, "I suppose Dradshaw will tell us. 
Your eyes are younger than mine; however, I dare say I 
can make it out. Here it is: Bristpl, 1'15. We stop ten 
minutes at Bristol." 

"And when shall we get to Taunton?" 

"Taunton, 3 a. m. So that is your station, is it?" 
said her companion, looking over his spectacles at 
Dora's blanched face with awakened interest; and he 
added, musingly, "I wonder whether it can be my 
case." 

Dorothy caught at his words, and divined their 
meaning with feverish quickness. "You are a doctor, 
and have been sent for to see my sister Blanche -^ 
I mekn Lady Allan, at Hetherington Chase." 

^*The same,'* said the T^Yv-^svcvaxi-, "^oor thing I" He 
understood Dorothy's meamii%, ^Aieii ^^ 0^^'^^\ss. 
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hands conyulsiyely^ although her parched throat and lips S 
refbaed to utter a sound. ''I know no more than you 
do — probably rather less, since you are so much nearer. 
They telegraphed for me in the course of the afternoon; 
then the medical man sent word that it was an anxious 
case. I made my arrangements to come by this train, 
for I could not get away sooner. When I got to the 
tenninuSy I found that they had telegraphed again to 
know if I was off. The child was bom alive, but the 
mother's case w£is desperate. I know Dr. Bound, who is 
a clever man, in excellent practice, and I have no doubt 
he did justice to the case." 

Dorothy shuddered, with a sudden revulsion of 
feeling; and again her quick-sighted companion read her 
thoughts. 

"I am afraid you think me hard-hearted; but in my 
profession we coidd not get on in any other way. I am 
Dr. Markham — you may have heard the name; and it 
would never do for a man who is called out of his bed 
for a consultation like this two or three nights in the 
week, to fret about every individual case. We should 
he worn out in a week.*' 

Dorothy was not exactly in a mood for reasoning on 
abstract principles; she assented mechanically, and then 
asked, with the calmness of despair, ''I know there is 
no hope — but do you think that we shall be in time 
to see her once more?" 

"I do not know,'' said Dr. MaTVKtynVj diO'viXMxi^* ^''^ 
is imposBible to judge without knowiaoig xooxe ^i ^'^ ^^^' 
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When there is a sudden failure of strength , they sisk 
yery fast, and it will be at least eight hours from the 
date of the last message. It is as well to be prepared 
for the worst." 

Again Dorothy covered her face with her hands. The 
words "vain is the help of man" were brought home to 
her, and she tried to look up to the Lord of Life and 
Death. She tried to pray; but prayer which consists only 
in the repetition of our own undisciplined desires, will 
not sustain us in the hour of need. 

With all Dr. Markham's assumption of stoicism, his 
compassion for Dorothy had effectually spoiled his nighifs 
rest; and as he watched her wakeful, tearless eyes 
looking out upon the darkness, he ventured on another 
suggestion: "It is a pity that you cannot get a little 
sleep. Sleep invigorates the system, and soothes the 
nerves. Our fellow-traveller in the comer," and he looked 
towards him with a gentle sigh of envy, "is sleeping as 
quietly as if he were in his bed, and yet he is on an 
aoxious business, too. He is one of the leading barristers 
on the Western Circuit, and he is retained to plead for 
a man accused of murdering his mother — a very nice 
case, I believe, it is, with strong presumptive evidence. 
In three or four hours he will be in court, cool and 
clear-headed, which certainly is not the case, when natiue 
is exhausted by want of sleep. I wish you would shut 
your eyes, and try to follow his example." 

But neither precept txot ex3Km?^<& ^w^\ \sl^»5^ Ikta 
to make the attempt-, aa, m^ee^, ^^i^V^^^Js.^^^^ 
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be physically impossible to close the lids over her ' 
throbbing eyeballs. 

The doctor tried a fresh prescription. "Self-control 
is a good thing — a very good thing, in a sick room, 
but it may be carried too far: it is a strain upon the 
nerves, and far more exhausting than natural emotion. 
Don't you think you could give way a little, and have a 
good cry? I shall not see you, and as for our somnolent 
Mend, nothing will wake him." 

Again Dorothy almost smiled, to hear tears pre- 
scribed like any other medicine. She assured Dr. 
Markham that she was well and strong, and could bear 
anything. 

At length — how long those only who have endured 
the agony of suspense can know — they reached Taun- 
ton. Dorothy's very eagerness to a^ertain the truth took 
away the power of speech. She clung helplessly to Dr. 
Markham, who made the necessary inquiries. — "Is any 
one here from Hetherington Chase?" 

"The carrisige is here," said a servant, coming up at 
once. "You are the 4octor, sir? We have been waiting 
since the last train came in — four hours ago." 

"And you have heard nothing since you came 
away.'* * 

"No, Sir. My lady was still alive when we left." 
"Let us make haste," gasped Dora; and without 

another word, or a moment's delay. Dr. Markham placed 

her in the carriage, and they drove off. 

''How far is it?" he aekei, ^\vfeTi ^«^ V^ ^'^^ 
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1 

some W9y, and Dora replied with, difficulty, ''I cannot 
tell. I was never there." 

It wa^ more than an hour's drive, and the stars 
were fading in the pale green sky of early dawn when 
the lodge g^tes of Hetherington flew back to admit the 
carriage. 

"They will know here," said Dr. Markham, looking 
at Dorothy; but she turned away with sickening dread. 

"Do not fiisk. I cannot bear it." 

So they passed on, below the broad avenue of oaks, 
down the green slope, and across the bridge which 
spanned the river. Dorothy knew it all by the description 
which Blanche had given; and then the carriage dashed 
up to the door. 

In the servant's face, who stood there, the doctor's 
priactised eye read the truth at once, but Dorothy saw 
not, would not see. • "Which way?" was all she asked, 
when she stood in the hall; and when no one answered, 
she turned to Dr. Markham. "Shall we not go at 
once?" 

"Come in here,*' he replied, after exchanging a few 
words with the servant; and he led the way into a 
room adjoining the hall. "Sit down, my poor child, and 
try to bear it patiently. The mother and child are both 
dead." 

Dorothy heard no more of the soothing words he 
attempted to speak; nothing but a sound as of rushing 
waters in her ears, and she fell senseless to the gh>und. 

Consciousness retumei otxV^ \ft^ ^wsa., «sv^ ^ dreary 
sense of wretchedneBa ^'po^^ \ist \ft ^<^'%fc \ssst "s^s 
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again, when she opened them to see strange faces 
bending over her. She knew that the fond sister, who 
would haye welcomed her- with such eager ei^icitude, 
was gone out from among them, to return no more. 

"You will let the maid take you up to your room/' 
said Dr. Markham; "they have not told Sir Stephen of 
your arrival, as he has just gone to his room, and they 
are unwilling to disturb him. You will see him soon; 
aad in the meanwhile you cannot be too quiet. I must 
go, for the carriage is waiting to take me back to the 
station." 

Dorothy passively followed the maid up the broad 
staircase, but she paused in the corridor, instead of enter- 
ing the room prepared for her, and said, in a low, calm 
voice, "I must see her first ** Eemonstrance was useless, 
and in another moment she stood alone in Hie chamber 
of death. 

The mother and child lay side by side. Dorothy's 
eyes frst rested on the in&nt form, on which death had 
wrought little change. But with Blanche it was far 
otherwise; rather she felt that it was Blanche no longer. 
The lifeless form alone remained of her from whom she 
had parted full of life and joy; the quickening spirit had 
departed — and whither? Alas! in the first moment of 
desolation, D(»othy could only sorrow as those who have 
no hope. She clasped her hands in shuddering angtiish, 
While she gazed intently on the face of the dead. She 
marked the smile of ineffable sweetness resting on the 
colouiiess lips; she imprinted a kiss 6n the cold brow, 
and then, with slow and liageiix^ «te^, ^^ XMacofi^^sJH^^ 
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reluctant to go, yet driven forth by an overpo^ 
sense of anguish, which would not suffer her to rei 

Dizzy and bewildered, she stood alone in th< 
ridor, when her hand was taken, and her name s 
in accents of compassionate tenderness; she raise 
eyes, and saw, not Sir Stephen, but his cousin, I 
Yaughan. At such a moment, she could feel n 
pleasure nor surprise; yet there was a certain rel 
the presence of one who might in some measure 
into her feelings. 

"I have only just heard that you were here 
said; ''I remained in the house, in case I could be c 
use. Have you seen my cousin?'' 

'^I^o; I came too late; I have seen no one,' 
Dora. 

Mr. Yaughan led her into the adjoining room, 
her lie down, and then asked if he should leave hi 

"No; do not leave me. Tell me all — all,' 
added, shivering, "which I cannot bear to ask." 

"She sank from exhaustion," said Mr. Yaughan, 
without much suffering. And she was conscious i 
last." 

"And did she ask — did she miss me?" 

"At such a time we are not permitted to mi£ 
blessings which are withheld, but you were not foiig 
At her desire I baptized the child by your nam< 
last words I heard her say, were, "Tell papa and 
how I loved them." 

A jsobbing sigh broke tcom Dorothy^ but aa j 
tears bad relieved her {uH lieQx:^. 
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"Let tis pray,'' said Arthur Yaughan; and mecha- 
nically she knelt down, and repeated after him the first 
clause of the Lord's Prayer. "Our Father which art 
in Heayen.'* But there she paused; she turned her 
head asside, and murmured, ''I cannot say it; I cannot 
bear it" 

"I^ot in your own strength," said Arthur, in a low 
earnest voice, ''but in His name, who refused not the 
cup of sorrow. Who endured not the Cross only, but 
the shame. Who was buffeted, spit on, forsaken; through 
whom «your sister has now passed from death unto life. 
He, in the midst of His agony, said, 'Not as I will, but 
as Thou wilt;' and who are we, that we should refuse 
the cross vhich He lays upon us? Will you not say 
with me, Tky Will be done?" 

"Thy Wfll be done," repeated Dorothy, in low and 
broken accents; and then, as she looked up to Heaven 
for help, tears blinded her eyes. The stony rock was 
cleft, and the waters gushed out. 

By degrees, as she became more composed, Mr. 
Yaughan imparted to her such particulars as he was 
acquainted with. The Clewers, he said, had persuaded 
him to come and revisit his old haunts, and he had been 
staying at the viearage for some days. He had seen 
Lady Allan, more than once, driving through the village, 
and at church; it was there that he had seen her last, 
as she came up to the altar to receive the Holy Com- 
munion. And as they walked home, after the service, 
Mrs. Clewer remarked that she was looking stronger than 
she had done at any time ^ee \vet \Si<dscmi*^. ^^^rs^S^c^ 
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following day, however, she was taken ill, anc 
Tuesday, an urgent message was sent to the 
summon Mr. Olewer to baptize the child. 

"The Yicar," continued Mr. Yaughan, * 
jGrom home, and I, therefore, obeyed the sunqi 
the iirst meeting, it seemed to be a relief to 
to have me with him, and I have not left 
since. I baptized the little Dora; and then ! 
asied to see me. I read the prayer for the 
knew me, and whispered those ^ords I hay 
while she lay with her husband's hand fasi 
hers. And soon the pang of parting was oye] 
delivered from the body of this death, and is 
bered among the living.'^ 

There was much in this account to sooih< 
fort, but on one point Dorothy could not forbei 
with painful agitation. ''She was taken il oi 
she said; '4f Stephen had sent a message on t 
if he had even written by the post, I ndght 
in time. But I suppose that he never thoi 
until you reminded him.^' 

''He thought only of Lady Allan,'' Baid Mi 
"you cannot wonder, nor blame him that sui 
case. He is utterly prostrated by griif." 

"And yet," said Dorothy, "you ttiust not 

feel most for him; Blanche was not, could not 

all she has been to me. And all thib while h< 

with her: she has been living for Mm, and L 

and be baa seen that smile, and l^eard that 1 

voice, and I was far away " 
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Tears choked her utterance , and Arthur Yaughan 
judged wisely in leaving her alone. For when grief had 
had its course, nature also had her way, and she fell asleep. 

The sun was high when Dorothy awoke. She rose 
and put back the shutter, and surveyed the scene before 
her with a dreamy sense of unreality. AU that met her 
eyes was so fviR of life, rejoicing in the sunshine, and 
the pure, soft air of spring — the grass was so fresh 
and green, the sky so clear, the song of the birds and 
the insect hum so joyous. Could it be that there in the 
darkened chamber, lay that lifeless form, cold, and still, 
and motionless, awaiting its removal to a still narrower 
prison-house? t^as that all which remained on earth of 
her whose eyes were wont to dwell on all these beauties? 
She turned away, longing, yet fearing to return to the 
chamber of death, and before she had summoned resolu- 
tion to do so, the door was sofUy opened. 

^'You are awake. Miss Mowbray?" said ihe maid, 
entering; ^'the Colonel sent me to see." 

"Papa is here?" said Dorothy. 

"Yes, ma'am; he came about an hour ago. He is at 
breakfSast with Sir Stephen; but he said he would come 
up and see you, if you were awake." 

"I will go to them directly," said Dorothy; and when 
she had bathed her heated temples, and smoothed her 
hair, she followed the maid down-stairs, as well as her 
trembling limbs would allow. 

The two gentlemen were in the sunny breakfast 
room, of which Blanche had often spoken, now carefully 
darkened^ hut Dora seaxcely ao^ 6>\je^<8i^, ^ ^«» *^toss?5R 
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herself into her father^s arms, and hid her face on his 
shoulder. 

"My poor child/' said the Colonel, in an unsteady 
voice y "what a night you must have hadP' 

"If I had seen her, papa, it would have been nothii^/' 
said Dorothy, still dwelling hopelessly on that last and 
bitterest disappointment; "but I came too late.'' 

"You do not see Stephen, Dora," her father whispered; 
and then she looked up, and saw him standing before 
her. He looked so worn and miserable, so aged by that 
night of sorrow, as he wrung her hand, without attempt- 
ing to speak, that she was ashamed of haying thought bo 
little of his share in their grief, and her heart was quite 
softened towards him. 

"You have not long arrived?" said Dorothy, after a 
silence of some moments. 

"I^ot long; indeed, I could scarcely make up my 
mind to come away. Poor Lucy was so dreadfully shaken 
and nervous, that she could not bear to be left alone. I 
must return to her this evening." 

"Surely," said Sir Stephen, looking up quickly, "you 
will not leave me until after — not for this week. 
There is so much to arrange, and I am so wholly un- 
equal to attending to these details myself, that I de- 
pended upon you." 

"It is painful to go," said Colonel Mowbray; "but I 

promised poor Lucy not to be long away, and in her 

state you must be aware how necessary it is to soothe 

her. Anything to avert another such tragedy. If I find 

her tolerably well, I ^Vi xetoiu e»\. QaRfe\ «s^V^ 
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meanwhile, you have Yaughan and Dora. You can tnist 
Dora, who will not give way, for she is the laat to think 
of herself." 

Silence ensued, which was only too expressive. What 
claim had Dora to Sir Stephen's confidence, whom he 
had ever found cold, or petulant, or self-willed? What 
wonder that he should turn away, when he stood in 
need of sympathy and counsel? It was natural, it was 
just, hut it was not therefore less painful. 

Dora's heart sunk; hut when she turned from Sir 
Steplien's countenance of stony misery to the still more 
painful expression of irresolution which marked her 
father's features > she would not shrink from the course 
hefore her. "Papa," she said, in a low, quiet voice, "you 
will he of more use to Stephen than I shall, and Lucy 
will he content with me for the present If you will 
stay here, I can go hack to Chudleigh to-day." 

""NOf dear; indeed I cannot suffer you to take another 
miserahle journey to-day, ill and shaken as you are. She 
is not fit for it, Stephen; she cannot go alone." And the 
Colonel looked anxiously at his son-in-law, hoping that 
he would confirm his words. 

"Arthur Yaughan might go with her," said Sir 
Stephen. 

Dorothy heard this answer with unspeakahle hitter- 
ness. "If my very presence were not hateful to him," 
she thought, "he would not propose to send me away 
with him, when his desire to keep us asunder has heen 
the source of all our strife. It is hetter that I should 
go." And the last words wece T€^^\fe^ ^^^^ 
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"Papa, I would rattier — I had better go. I cannot 
go too soon.'* 

"If you are to go at all, dearest," said her father, 
sighing, "for then you will be sooner quiet." He cast 
another appealing glance towards Sir Stephen; but he, 
assuming that the matter was settled, went to seek his 
cousin, to ascertain if he could accompany Dorothy to 
Chudleigh. 

So it was settled; and before Dorothy had been 
twelve hours under that roof, she set forth again, to 
return to her desolate home. 
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CHAPTER XXTTT. 

Thoagh heart be lonesome « bope laid low, 
Tet, Lady! deem him not anblest: 
The certainty that struck hope dead , 
Hath left contentment in her stead: 
And that is next to best. 

B. T. Goz.SRZi>ox. 

In passing through the approach tiiat morning, Do- 
rothy could conceiye no suffering more grievous than the 
agony of suspense; but now that the blow had fallen, 
she would gladly have exchanged for it the crushing 
weight of misery. Tet she struggled to be patient, and 
her tone was uncomplaining, and touching in its piteous 
gentleness; she said, ''I know that I have brought it on 
myself , yet it seems hard/' 

Arthur Yaughan agreed with her too entirely to trust 
his voice to reply. 

"If I might have stayed to try to comfort him, or at 
least to grieve with him, we might have learned to under- 
stand each other better. And if I could have gone once 
more to that room, and could have seen her body laid in 
the quiet churchyard, in the sure and certain hope of a 
joyful resurrection, all things would seem less dark, and 
I might be less faithless." 

"We believe in the communion of saints,'' said Mr. 
Vaugban — "a commuiuon. witti wxxSex ^a ^^ ^xa^^sssc^ 
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this corruptible body, all the more perfect becauBe space 
cannot sever, and time cannot weaken it Tou will be 
with us and her in spirit on that day." 

"With us!'^ repeated Dorothy. "Tou mean to come 
back for it?" 

"If I am able. Stephen seems to wish if 

"I noticed the difference in his manner when he 
wished you good-bye. I do not wonder, for the offence 
was only on his side, and you never resented it; and so, 
when trouble came, he was glad to fall back upon his 
old friendship. But, with me, he could only fall back 
upon old enmity — on petty slights and mi8unde^ 
standings and jealousies. It is of that I cannot bear to 
think: how I grudged that any should share Blanche's 
love with me — that love of which I was so un- 
worthy!" 

Mr. Yaughan tried to lead her to more soothing re- 
collections. He pointed out the church steeple rising 
above the trees, and told her that few of the cottages 
clustered round it were unvisited by Blanche, and that 
their inmates had spoken to him with one voice of her 
unvar3ang kindness. He told her also, that during his 
stay at the vicarage, grapes and other deUcacies were 
sent daily from the manorhouse, not directly to him^ 
but Mrs. Glewer asserted that they must be destined to 
his use, since Lady Allan had been assiduous in her in- 
quiries from the time that he came into the country. 

"Unlike me," said Dorothy, after listening with tear- 
fal intereat to these detailB, ^^ioi 1\^^^ iiio^t Qven asked 
whether yon are better or votae" 
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''An omission for which I am duly thankful/' said 
Mr. Yaughan, with a half smile. ''There is great same- 
ness in the answer. I am not better, nor yet much 
worse.*' 

In these words, as well as in the tone in which they 
were spoken, Dorothy discovered none of that hopeful- 
ness described by others. She now remarked for the first 
time how his formerly erect frame was wasted and con- 
tracted, and his look of unshaken strength altogether 
departed, and she said, with suddien recollection, "I am 
a&aid, Mr. Yaughan, that you have undertaken this 
journey on my account, when you are not at all fit 
for it." 

"I am indeed perfectly fit for it,** he replied earnestly, 
"and I am selfishly glad to have so good an excuse for 
seeing Bagley once more." 

Selfishly glad: — how much the words revealed of 
the way in which his life was bound up in his labours 
there, and how severe the pang must be which followed 
the severing of these ties! Dorothy was reminded that 
she was not alone called to suffer, and that to every 
human being his appointed cross probably appears the 
least tolerable, so long as he endures it in his own 
strength. 

The journey was accomplished in weariness and sad- 
ness, and it was growing dusk when the train stopped 
at the nearest station to Chudleigh. Mr. Yaughan lefi; 
Dorothy for a moment in order to procure a carriage, 
and she was recognised and greeted by Mr. Loudon^ one 
of their more distant neighbouia. 
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"How do you do, Miss Mowbray?" he said, empha- 
tically; "I am so delighted to see you! How did we con- 
triye to travel together in the same train without meetisg? 
Just come from the west, I suppose? I hope you can 
give a good report of Lady Allan." 

"She is dead," said Dorothy, slowly and calmly. Mr. 
Loudon turned away, too much shocked to speak, and 
he was long haunted by the vacant smile which stole 
over her features. 

She was indeed so utterly exhausted in mind and 
body, that when they reached Chudleigh, it was neces- 
sary to lift her out of the carriage. Lucy was prepared 
to be nervous and hysterical, rather ill used at the de- 
fection of her husband, and altogether the greatest ob- 
ject of commiseration of the two; but the first sight of 
Bora's wan and pallid countenance chased away all 
thoughts of herself, and she was eager and zealous to 
tend her. As Mr. Yaughan, however, had not implicit 
confidence in her discretion, he would not leave the 
house until he had insisted that medical advice should 
be procured. And he was justified by the doctor's 
opinion, when he came, for he declared that nothing 
but excessive care and quiet could avert the risk of low 
fever. For Dorothy's strength was utterly prostrated, and 
she lay in a state of half unconsciousness, firom which 
she was only roused by the acute pain in her 
head. * 

All the next day she lay in her darkened room, and 
the doetoi^B injunotionB weie lii^di^ enforced by the old 
servant, who had origiiially \)e^u'to»»'^'3^\scK^^^ -^^ 
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and afterwards watched over '*her young ladies'* with 
something of maternal care. She jealously guarded the 
entrance to Dora's room, deaf to Lucy's whispered re- 
monstrances, who was sure that Dorothy would be cheered 
ty a little conversation; and when her greater pertinacity 
liad prevailed, and Lucy's retreating steps were heard 
along the passage, she returned to keep watch alone, and 
to indulge in a good cry over poor dear Miss Blanche under 
the shadow of the window-curtain. 

The hours of that long, silent day were multiplied 
ly pain, and Dorothy lived her whole life over again. 
The scenes of childhood and of her later years rose up 
hefore her with the vivid reality of fever, and all seemed 
to tell the same tale — on her part, of domineering and 
self-pleasing, and hard, unloving ways, repaid by the 
elder sister with gentle and lavish affection. 

''If it were all to do again," she thought, and then 
she would turn and wring her hands, with a moan of 
anguish. The attendant started forward to alleviate the 
pain by bathing her temples, never guessing that the in- 
voluntary expression of suffering had been wrung from 
her by more enduring pangs of remorse. 

There remained but one way of repairing the past, 
by that repentance, whose sincerity is known by its 
fndis. She must live no more for herself; she must curb 
her haughty temper and learn meekness; hard as the 
task would be, she must not even indulge that sorrow 
which now seemed her dearest possession. She would 
strive to be^ if not what Blanche bsid. );)^eiL) ^ V.'ds^^ 
wMt Blanche would rejoice to see liet. 

Doroihif, \^ 
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These resolutioiis braced her for endurance, and as 
e awoke, on the second morning after her return, fiee 
m pain, and the tone of her nerves restored, she 
ailed herself of the doctor's half permission to leave 
r room, as soon as she felt equal to it, and she vent 
wn to join Mrs. Mowbray in the drawing-room. 

''Oh, Dora,'' said Lucy, who was jlistlessly turaing 
er the leaves of a novel, ''have you come down? 
aith said she should not let you out of your room all 
y; she has been so rude and disagreeable. I am sure 
at it is very bad for you to be moping up stairs, and 
ry bad for me. I am so miserably low, that I really 
ght not to be left alone." 

"I will not leave you now," said Dorothy; "I was 
t good company for any one while my headache lasted, 
it now I am quite well.'' 

"I am sure," replied Lucy, "that I don't wish or ex- 
ct you to be lively, for I am as miserable as any one 
n be — and so nervous. I shall never be easy for a 
)ment till my confinement is over, and I have not the 
art to go on with all the Uttle things I was making; 
d it is the prettiest little cap." 

While she spoke, she drew the piece of fine white 
mbric from her work-box, to exhibit her " beautiful 
nners," and in another moment her thimble was on, 
d she was working as busily as ever. 

Dorothy turned her head away with sickening misery, 
: the recollection came full upon her, how Blanche had 
m buBied in the same maxm&T, ^\us& they last sat to- 
ier in that very room. S\ifi cwi^^ iia\>\swa\fc*^aa3sL 
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of it, and she asked quickly whether Mr. Yaughan had 
been at the house yesterday: he had promiBed to see her 
again befbre returning to Hetherington. 

"There is no chance of his going back, however," 
said Lucy, "at least, in time for the funeral on Saturday. 
Br. Wilmot told me this morning that it was madness 
for him to think of it; and, indeed, it is quite out of the 
question now, for another attack of inflammation is 
coming on." 

"Owing to his exertions the other day, I suppose,'* 
f9aid Dorothy. 

"Well, I don't know. Most likely they did him no 
govd; but nothing makes much difference, when people 
are in a coiiBiimption. Wmiam explains the myBtery in 
his letter to-day, how he is Sir Stephen's cousin, and 
about the quarrel and ihe reconciliation. It is yery 
lucky for Mr. Yaughan, for I don't know who else is to 
keep him when he gives up his curacy. But now, do 
tell me all about your dreadful journey, for I have 
hardly heard anything." 

"I do not think I can," said Dorothy, after a pause, 
"it is all so fresh, and so painful. And it is better for 
you that we should talk of other things." 

"Well, I suppose so,* said Lucy, rather dissatisfied; 
"but, at any rate, tell me about poor Sir Stephen. Does 
he feel it much?" 

"Yes, very much." 

"It is the most melancholy break up. They were sd 
mueh attaxihed and so well-looking, and KethfimR^TL^& 
such a magnificent plaoe, a ^ed^> ^<ei^ %si^t *^e«s^*^^^' 
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Is not the dining-room handsome, with all the grim old 
ancestors, and Blanche hung in the midst of them, 
looking so fresh, and young, and heautifal? Tou knov 
that Wniiam admired that picture so much, that he had 
my likeness taken by the same man." 

"Yes, I know," said Dorothy; *'but I hare neTcr 
seen her picture." 

"Oh, I suppose that you had not time to go oyer the 
house. And did you sleep in your own room; the one 
the housekeeper showed me when we were at Hethering- 
ton? She said that poor Blanche began to fit it up al- 
most directly after her marric^, and she was always 
adding something to it There was a shelf with all your 
favourite books." 

"Ko; I was not in that room," said Dorothy. She 
now heard, for the first time, of this token of her sistei^s 
untiring love, and it was too much; she hid her face, 
and cried. 

"Don't cry, please, Dora," said Lucy, "it makes me 
BO nervous and uncomfortable; and, besides, it is of no 
use. I am sure I loved Blanche as much as any of yon, 
and, of course, it is a greater shock to me, considering 
my situation; but still, you know, it is one's duty to 
keep up." 

So Lucy talked on, occasionally relapsing into tears 

and nervousness, but on the whole, in very fair spirits. 

If it sometimes occurred to her that Dorothy was little 

interested in her desultory talk, she considered that she 

showed tact and good feelm^ m x^'y^t^^x^ tn a discussion 

of the zaoQiTiing they mnat "weat*, tStka X^^'^Qta^^Ocai^'^ 
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meant to trim ber dresses with as miich crape as if 
Blanche had really been her daughter. 

The Parkers would not, of course, remain in Gros* 
renornsiquare after receiving the news of Lady Allan's 
ieath, and Dorothy hoped that their return might enable 
ler to indulge her thirst for quiei But this was not 
ihe case. Lucy could not imagine why Dorothy should 
^h to leave the room when her mother and sisters 
mteredy especially after expressii^ her intention of 
«eing Mr. Yaughan when he called, nor had Dora any 
ixplanation. to offer. So she remained , to meet the 
ooks of condolence, and then to hear the account of the 
isit to London, given with great detail, to divert the 
tioughts of the mourners, and conveyed, from con^ 
ideratioii for them, in a hushed and a constrained 
me. 

Never addicted to letter-writing. Colonel Mowbray 
Bs peculiarly averse to the task in times of trouble, 
id his letters told little of what Dorothy longed to 
3aT. The half sheet of paper was for the most part 
led with excuses for having no leisure to write — he 
id BO much to do and think of. Sir Stephen, he said, 
as bearing up pretty well, but quite overcome at 
mes, and depending very much on him. Even of the 
ineral he had little more to tell: it was a bright and 
mshiny day, and Stephen got through the service 
ilerably; but it was very trying, and he hoped that 
ley would all be better now that it was over. And the 
olonel went on to say, that, much aa Yifi \oTi%<5k^ *«i ^j^ 
Jbome, he must await Arthur TaaigjasccJ^ x^\*\5r£i\ ^^ 
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Sir Stephen could not endure to be left alone ^ nor did 
he seem disposed to return with him to Chudleigh. 

Dorothy received his letter on Sunday morning, and 
it did not make her heart less heayy, when she went to 
prepare for her solitary walk to church. Lucy said tiiat 
she did not feel equal to the exertion. If the Colonel 
had come back, she might have made an effort; but it 
would be really too trying to go without him, and to 
find all the people standing about the^ churchyard, to see 
how they looked in their new mourning. She was an- 
xious to persuade Dora to stay at home also, but on this 
point Dora was impracticable. 

She started early, in order to have time to go round 
by the quarry garden; and she bent over the bed of 
lilies of the valley, from which Blanche had ever 
gathered their Sunday nosegays, at this time of year. 
Seeming in their purity and fragrance no unfit emblem 
of Blanche herself, they were thus doubly associated 
with her sister^s memory, and the cluster which she 
gathered was watered with her tears. But there was no 
bitterness in her sorrow. Very sad, and learning more 
every day of the greatness of her loss, she was withal 
"calm at heart;" and on this day her thoughts were less 
busied with recollections of the past, or even with Ihe 
firesh made grave in Hetherington churchyard, than with 
those who shall know no more death, who wait be&re 
the Throne, where tears are wiped from all faces. 

Lucy's fears of intrusive curiosity were not realized. 

Witib that instinctive delicacy ^bich is not always found 

smong tboBe of greater cu\^va\iQi&. «si^ i:^%&s6t&s»!^^ ^ 
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old people who were lingering in the churchyard tamed 

away after one hnrried glance at Dora's pale, downcast 

hce, fearing to disturb her calmness by any expression 

of sympetthy. And when the rector made some allusion 

in his sermon to her whose childhood and youth had 

been passed among them, who had won all hearts by her 

loving gentleness y and who was now taken away from 

the evil to come, no eye was turned towards the slight ^ 

and drooping form of the mourning sister, and the tears 

which many shed were dashed silently away. 

Mrs. Parker^s alternate scolding and petting had a 
salutary effect in checking her daughter's nerrousness. 
On Monday she was quite disposed to think that she 
would be all the better for a drive; ^ and as the vacant 
places in the barouche were readily filled by the young I 
Parkers, Dorothy's inclination to stay at home was in- 
dulged, and the carriage drove off without her. She had 
proposed to spend the afternoon in reading over all 
Blanche's letters, but she had scarcely begun to apply 
herself to the task, when she was summoned down stairs 
by the information that Mr. Y aughan was in the drawing- 
room. 

Dorothy could not tell whether he did in reality 
look worse, or if she had before been too much pre- 
occupied to notice his appearance, but she was now 
shocked by his air of ill health, as well as by the 
feverish touch of his wasted hand, and she forgot her 
own cares to remonstrate with him for his imprudence 
in coming to see her. 

"I asBure yon" he said, "&a.\. \ ^la. ^&^3Si% ^ss^i^sst 
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orders. Wilmot adyised me to go out for a lide, and I 
borrowed Brace's horse, and came over here. Brace is 
staying with me, and helping with the duty at present" 

"At present?" repeated Dorothy. "You do not in- 
tend to remain at Bagley?" 

"No," said Mr. Yaughan, checking a sigh; "I did 
not mean that, only it was a temporary arrangement of 
.my own, and with that my charge ceases. I wrote to 
Parker this morning to resign the curacy." 

"Papa was anxious," said Dorothy, "that you should 
not give it up finally, but rather wait to see what rest 
and change may do." 

"So the rector told me. It was very kind of him; 
but it was best to do at once what must have been done 
at last I shall never be fit for duty again." , 

There was a moment's pause, and then Dora said, in 
a faltering voice, "They said you were so hopeful." 

"So I was," returned Mr. Vaughan, "until I read tiie 
truth in my mother^s face. And yet she is the only one 
who has spoken to me of hope; and it is for her sake, 
chiefly, that I have accepted Stephen Allan's offer to go 
abroad with me. She builds so much on change of 
climate." 

"It has worked wonders sometimes," said Dorothy. 

"Sometimes," repeated Arthur Yaughan. 

"And you have always been so strong." 

"So it seemed," he said; "but 'let not the strong 
man glory in his strength.' " 

HiB tone of calm hopelessness once more found its 
echo in Dora's forebodings, wad "^"VvftTi ^'b ^-^^^ ^sgask^^ 
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was to try a different strain of enconragement "You 
have told me, Mr. Yaughan, and I have felt it to be 
tnie, that the dead are blessed, and their works follow 
them. And even — even if it should be as you believe 
— you will be sustained by the thought of your labours 
here, and of those who have learned to bless God that 
they ever knew you." 

"Not so," said Arthur Yaughan, while his brow con- 
tracted, as if with sudden pain; "in the hour of death, 
a man may think only of his own short-comings, and of 
God's mercy. But why should I speak to you of these 
things? You may well wonder at this clinging to life, at 
a time when it seems to you to be robbed of all its 
sweetness, but it will not last much longer. A little 
more pain, and weariness, and sickness must break my 
unruly will; and, indeed, I feel already that when I 
have turned my face from Bagley, and have received my 
mother's last kiss, the bitterness of death will be past. 
I shall be ready to go." 

Dorothy was crying too much to speak, and Mr. 
Yaughan added, in a different tone, "Forgive my selfish- 
ness, in troubling you with my own cares. I came only 
to tell you of my letter from Stephen, and also that I 
heard from Mrs. Clewer, that she saw him and Colonel 
Mowbray at church yesterday. They were both looking 
ill and worn, and I shall be glad when your father is 
relieved from his charge, for I fancy that poor Stephen's 
grief is at times quite uncontrollable." 

"And he will not come here," said Dorothy. "I am 
sure that you ought not, in that c^&fe, \tt %^ "^(oSa.^s»a^ 
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"He will be better with me," said Mr. Yat^haii; 
"the change of scene may be of use, and attendance 
on me, when I am laid up by one of liiese attacks of 
inflammation, will divert his thoughts. And I am thank- 
fdl, as you may suppose, for the opportunity of making 
up old scores; the thought that our difference is at an 
end, is my one bright spot just now. I shall not keep 
him long," he added, with a smile; "before the yecur goes 
round you will have him back again." 

Dorothy could not answer, and Mr. Yaughan pre- 
sently resumed: "Only one thing more, for t must go 
home before the sun gets low. There will be no ob- 
jection now to an occasional visit to Bagley, and so you 
will go and see my old Mends; you will be very wel- 
come, for your own sake. And I must leave a message 
for another old friend, whom I shaU not see again, and 
that is Clifford. I think you will soon have him among 
you again." 

"Do you know certainly?" said Dorothy, while 
the colour rushed into her face, and faded again as 
quickly. 

"No; it is mere conjecture. He was very much out 
of spirits when he wrote last; he was al^d that his 
health would not stand the climate, and he did not like 
the tone of the .regiment to which he was appointed, 
and was now certain that he had mistaken his profisssion. 
His taiher had determined to come home before the next 
hot season, as his health was breaking up, so I should 
not be surprised if he brought hi& eon with him. You 
viU bear whether he is of th© Bam^ wsA «S^^\ Vus^^ss^ 
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campaign; but I wrote to ui^e his retam, to relieve my 
conscience! which is not clear in the matter, since I 
helped to decide his going out. I sent off my letter be- 
fore my illness, or rather before it had occurred to me I 
was illy and I shall not write again now. You will tell 
him, and he would believe it untold, that he was not 
forgotten." 

He took Dorothy's trembling hand, and bade God 
bless and comfort her, and so they parted. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

De tant de fiammes saintea, 
Lea deux molli^a so sont ^telntea,^ 
L*ane an vent de la mort, Tautrc aa vent de ronbli. 

TuAQmrxT. 



Time went on, justifying in the opinion of few George 
Herbert's epithet of "slack thing." The birth of a son 
and heir brought the first gleam of cheerfulness to 
Chudleigh, and Dorothy was released from her unremit- 
ting efforts to relieve Lucy's nervous anxiety — an 
anxiety which was naturally shared by Colonel Mowbray. 
The friends and acquaintance of the family were dis- 
posed to resent Dora's wrongs, who was thus shut out 
from the succession; but no one who saw her fondle her 
baby brother with all an elder sister's pride, could sup- 
pose that she was among those who regarded him as an 
intruder. It was decided that she was an odd, incom- 
prehensible girl, and that nothing was more wonderful 
than the slight impression her sister's death had made: 
she really was much more conversible and animated than 
formerly. 

The wave had closed: the memory of the past lay 
buried beneath a smooth, unbroken surface, and no human 
eye migM read the aching deBolation of heart veiled by 
^Ms apparent forgetfalnesB. T>oTo\k^ ^oviJA iss^^va^ ^^k^ 
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the proud and happy mother; she entered into her 
father's satisfaction that an heir to the name of Mowbray 
was no longer wanting; she was glad for her own sake 
to be released from the responsibility of riches, and, it 
may be, the thought that the disparity between Lance 
Clifford's fortune and her own was now in great measure 
removed, made her heart throb with something of joyful 
anticipation. But none of these things could cheer her 
broken spirits, and while forbearing to check the cheer- 
fulness which had returned to those around her by any 
betrayal of dejection, the sense of isolation was more 
keenly felt than before. 

As Mr. Yaughan had foretold, his constitution did 
not long withstand the progress of disease: he died in a 
foreign land, and his cousin returned alone. But another 
of his predictions was still unfidBlled; for the year went 
round, and Lance Clifford had not returned. Dorothy's 
only information concerning him was gleaned firom the 
newspapers: from them she learned that his regiment 
was still quartered at the seat of war, and his name was 
,once mentioned with honour in the account of an action 
in which the regiment suffered severely. An Lidian 
paper also recorded the death of his father, Mr. Clifford, 
''just as he was about to return to his native shore, after 
long and distinguished service.'- 

The death of his old friend roused Colonel Mowbray 
to address a letter to Lance. After expressions of con- 
dolence for his loss, and an inquiry what were Lance's 
plans for the future, he imparted to him some of ihsax. 
family bjBtory, and in paiticuiax, aa V<b '^^& ^ii::^^^^ ^^ssr 
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* plea 
posed to choose an agreeable subjeet on which, to dilaie, 1 ^^^ 

he recorded the birth of his heir with great satisfactioii- \ ^ 

But four months had elapsed since this letter was wiittem 

and no answer had been reoeiyed. 

The long summer days returned/ laden with S9^ 

memories, and childish Toices and little steps resounded 

through the halls and corridors of Cliudleighy as in Htm-^ 

days of Dorst's childhood. The young heir had begun '^^ 

utter inarticulate sounds , which were interpreted to ttpt-* 

unlearned by his mamma, and with stiU greater facOit^^ 

by his youthful uncles and aunts, whose pet and playthiis--^ 

he was, so that all their leisure hours — and these wer^"^ 

many in the Midsummer holidays — were passed at tte--^ 

manor-house. Mr. and Mrs. Eobert Selby were stayiip-^ 

at Chudleigh, together with Edgar Lennox, strong acu' 

self-willed as ever, and an infant of three months olc 

"It is a fat, stupid thing,** Simon Parker said, coi 

temptuously, forgetting how lately his nephew had passe 

through the same stage of existence, and that he 

then regarded babies with respectful admiration. 

Sir Stephen Allan was also among the guests, 

great an object of interest to the visitors at Ghudleigi 

as he had ever been. It was evident^ as they remarks 

that he was far fix)m having recovered his loss, and lu£^ ® 

silence and melancholy abstraction were as much to h^^-^ 

credit as his former polite ease. But; creditable as thes^^ '^ 

habits might be, they did not fit him for the large an :-^ ^ ^ 

mixed circle into which he was thrown, and Colon^^^ 

Mowbray himself while confibaxLt in his invitations to 

Bon-in-law to come as often waSi ^^k^ «» ^sssi% ^s^ 
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pleased, generally coninTed to get through an accunmla- 
tion of county business during his visits , so as to escape 
the gene of his society. 

It fell to Dorothy, therefore, to entertain him; nor 
did she shrink from the task, although it was of a dis- 
couraging nature. She resolutely suppressed eyerything 
approaching to the parade of grief, and threw herself 
into the interests of the day with such spirit as she 
might attain, or at least assume; but when alone with 
Stephen, she would willingly have entered on the sub- 
ject of which both their hearts were fizll: to talk over 
the past would, she thought, have been a mutual 
relief. She soon found, however, that any allusion to 
Blanche was more than Sir Stephen could endure, and it 
was met either by silence, or by an abrupt transition to 
some trifling subject. 

On another point he was equally uncommunicative. 
Dorothy sought in vain for some particulars of his cousin's 
last illness, and in reply to the direct inquiries which 
she at lafit ventured to make, he said that his loss was 
too recent and too great to permit him to dwell on the 
subject. He was at the same time tenacious of his 
claims to commiseration, and often attempted to check 
what he considered Dora's heartless levity,' when she 
was exerting herself in mixed society, by a grave look 
or unseasonable reminiscence, which would make all her 
pulses throb, and go far to undo her efforts at self-control. 
Still Dorothy bore with him patiently, making allowance 
for the way in which grief affects diffex^n^. \c^^^ ^ss^sSu 
accepting this misconstruction of lieT mo^N^^, ^»» ^ '^^^^ 
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requital for the harsh judgments and unbridled words of 
former days. 

"Another Indian mail," said Colonel Mowbray, run- 
ning his eye down the first column of the Times ^ one 
morning; "peace, re-established; cession of territory; the 
usual result, in short.*' He continued to read extracts 
from the news, though Dora hinted that his tea was 
getting cold, in hopes that the sheet would be relinquished 
to her eager grasp. When he came to the concluding 
paragraph, he read it aloud, in a tone of awakened 
interest 

" 'Among the passengers per Ripon^ L. Clifford, lieut 
in — Eegiment B. I., on sick leave, and lady.' Why, 
Dora, here is Lance coming back on our hands, and not 
Lance only, but a wife! This accounts for his silence, 
for I suppose that he was too much absorbed in his love 
affairs to remember his old friends. He must have got 
leave as soon as ever peace was made, in order to come 
away with his bride." 

The legitimate amount of interest waa awakened hy 
this announcement of a marriage, and a buzz of com- 
ments and inquiries went round the table. But within 
one breast^ there was an utter blank — a sinking of 
heart — a blighting of long- cherished hopes. Dorothy 
bent over her father's shoulder to read the paragraph, 
and satisfy herself of its aocuiacy, and then she said, 
oalmly, 

**We must send cm c<n^^\xi\&^<^T& \s^ \&&^t them at 
Soatbamptan, papa, and adL ^em \a ^^moi^ ^\^ V^si&T 
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"That is the cousin for whose sake you used to take 
Such an interest in Indiamen, whefi we were all at 
-Buoadstairs together?'' said Julia Selby, inquiriiigly. 

Ker husband satisfied her curiosity before Dora could 
^eply, saying rather gruffly, "He is not a cousin, noi: any 
delation at all.** 

"Only a son of the house," added the Colonel; "at 
least, so he was for several years of his life. But out of 
aight, out of mind; we have scarcely had any intercourse 
eince he went away. Still, I shall be glad to see his 
pale face again, after how many years* absence is it, 
J)ora?" 

"Two years this month," she replied; "he left us on 
the fifteenth of July." , 

\ "I must say," observed Robert, "that I did not expect 
Xanee GHfford to marry in India. I thought he would 
liave be^OL more fastidious." He was checked by a 
sudden recollection, as well as by an indignant glance 
:from Julia's bri^t eyes; she was sufficiently discreet to 
xeserv^ her displeasure for a smaller audience; but Lucy 
chose to rally him on his want of tact. 

"Well, Bobert, that is rather personal, considering 
that your own wife was at Madras for some years, and 
nearly all her relations are connected with India. I 
wonder, JuHa, that' you do not defend yourself." 

"I am too well used to Robert's obliging speeches," 
said Julia; and indeed he was apt enough to make 
blunders of the kind, and quite incapable of extricating 
hias^. Me now looked abashed anA. \Hlc«vfiicf^^ai^<i^ 
^d Dorothy, as often happened, came \s> \^ x«&Q»fe* 

Dorothy. \^ 
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"Really, Julia/* she said, "if Robert has any illiberal 
prejudices against the Indian race, you should be flattered 
to discover that he has absolutely forgotten your con- 
nexion mth them." 

"And I dare say," said Lucy, "that Mrs. Lance Clif- 
ford is a nice lively little person; at least, I hope so, if 
Ve are to have them in the house; for I remember that 
I used to think Mm very tiresome and stupid, as clever 
people generally are. Do, Dora, run up stairs and see 
what baby is crying about, and tell nurse that she 
must make him good, for I cannot bear to hear him 
cry.'' 

Dorothy left the room at once, nor did she tany by 
the way; it was better not to be alone, nor to have time 
to think, only she repeated over and over to herself 
"Mrs. Lance Clifford.*' It sounded natural, it was na- 
tural; yet she hoped to understand it better when she 
had seen him, or them. He was free; she had been l^e 
first to insist on that freedom when he proposed to con- 
sider himself bound; so that no blame attached to him, 
and that was a great consolation, or at least the only one 
which occurred to her at the moment. She sighed 
weanly, but she checked that sigh when she entered the 
nursery, and the sounds of woe were exchanged for & 
crow of delight, as the child sprung out of his nurse's 
arms to cling round her neck, and press his soft wa^m 
cheek against her own. She returned his caresses, 9^ 
carried him down BtaitB, \\^V. ^'d.-'^^ tsAj^ ^q how if^ 
and bandaome he looked. 
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"Give him to me, Dora," said Lucy, as soon as she 
came into the room; and though Dorothy was ready to 
relinquish him, bahy himself was less compliant When 
she succeeded in disengaging the fat round arms, clasped 
so tightly round her neck, the child made a hasty snatch 
at the cross which had been Lance's parting gift, with 
force enough to snap the fine gold chain on which it was 
suspended. ^ 

"Oh, baby!" Dora exclaimed, in a tone of distress, 
which changed the child's laughing note of triumph into 
one of dismay. She kissed the little mouth, which was 
forming itself for a cry, and added, "Never mind, dear 
baby, there is no harm done." 

"He has only unclasped it," said Lucy. 

"No," Dora replied, quietly; "the link is snapped: 
but it does not signify." 

Lucy took possession of her child, and the Colonel 
summoned Dora to read the letter he had just composed 
to Lance, and to tell him whether it would do. And as 
it was frank and cordial enough, and combined her con- 
gratulation with his own, Dora thought that it would do 
very well. "I must direct to Radley's, I suppose," said 
the Colonel, as he placed the letter in an envelope. - 
"They are tolerably certain to pass the first night in 
Southampton; and, indeed, unless he has found a mine 
of wife's relations, I don't know that Lance will have 
much object in leaving it before he gets my invitation." 

Nothing remained but to wait with feverish restleaa* 
neBB for the answer, or, it iQig)a\. *b^ > iox \)£\fc ^tto^, ^ssaRj^. 
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the Colonel advised tbem to come on to Chudleigli with 
the Least possible delay. Sometimes she thought that 
Lance would decline the invitation; but, judging by he^ 
self, all painM embarrassment would be soonest oye^ 
come by a speedy meeting, if, indeed, thsre were any 
embarrassing recollections on his side. She remembered, 
and acknowledged the truth of her father^s remark, that 
such sentiments passed away as completely as though 
they had never been. To Robert Selby she was now 
merely a favourite cousin, and Lance might regard the 
companion of his childhood with no deeper feeling, and 
only have an indistinct recollection that she had been 
the object of a boyish and romantic attachment S^ 
membering all that had come and gone during the two 
years of their separation, such a change of feeling need 
not appear too hasty. Enough, that he had loved her 
once; she might cherish the recollection in her inmost 
heart, without suffering it to interfere with the cool, 
friendly good feeling with which she prepared to meet 
him. 

While revolving such thoughts in her mind, and idly 
playing with the links of her broken chain. Sir Stephen 
came up to her. "I am going into Devizes with your 
father," he said, "and I can -take the chain with me to 
be repaired." 

"No, thank you," replied Dora, quickly. Her bro- 
ther-in-law looked surprised; but there was no need to 
ejqflam to him thd.t there n7^iq Qi&!&<>dfi.i\Qn& with the gi^ 
wbicb inclined her to lay it m*^^ oSiift^^^^. %i ^ 
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added y "I can wait for some opportonity of sending it to 
Xondon to be repaired/' 

"Edge ifi a very fair jeweller," returned Sir Stephen, 
**and I was thinking of your promise to Lance Clifford 
to wear the cross always. He might be hurt to find you 
without it." 

Dorothy did not think that Lance was likely to claim 
that promise, and she would rather have kept her broken 
links. However, she submitted, and placed the chain in 
his hands. "I remember," said Sir Stephen, looking at 
it thoughtfully, "that evening as if it were yesterday, 
and your sister's look and tone, as she thanked him with 
such gentle grace. It was my last evening here before 
our marriage, and perhaps the happiest of all. You 
know that I only returned for the wedding-day." 

"I know," said Dorothy. It was almost the first time 
that Stephen had indulged in recollections of the kind, 
and she tried to feel grateful; she was grateful, and yet 
his words made her shrink and shiver. 

"In fact," he continued, hurriedly, "Clifford's return 
will recal my former happiness so vividly, that it will be 
extremely painful to me to witness it. I think I shall 
go back to Hetherington." 

Dorothy attempted to dissuade him from this inten- 
tion. "It is better to get over the first meeting at once," 
she said, "for that must always be painful; and as Lance 
may remain in England for several months, you can 
hardly avoid seeing him. And Lance was always con- 
siderate," she added^ in a faltering voice*. "Wn^'^^xX;®:^^ 
be may he himself, he will not be unixiinMx:^ ^^ c{vic^<sc6.' 
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Sir Stephen consented to remain, but his countenance 
wore an expression of more settled gloom than before, 
and the Colonel was therefore disposed to leave him al- 
most ezclusively to Dora's care. 
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CHAPTEK XXV. 



What shadow comes o'er me, 

What things of the past? 

Bright things of my childhood, 

That fled all too fast: 

The scenes where, light roaming, 

My foot wandered free, 

Come bacli. through the gloaming, 

Come baclc all to me. 

The cool automn evening, 
The fair summer morn. 
The dress and the aspect 
Some dear ones have worn, '— 
The sunshiny places, 
The shady hill side, 
The words and the faces 
That might not abide. 

E. WvrHSRAXX. 



''iTHiK a week from the date of Colonel Mowbray's 
, the answer came. Dorothy's heart leaped as she 
d the cover with a Southampton post-mark to her 
f directed in characters which she had not seen for 
ny months; but she restrained her impatience with 
Lought that Lance's handwriting must for the future 
more to her than to any other. The letter was 
ihort, and the Colonel threw it across the table for 
t read^ while he announced its ig\ir^Qnct. "ta ^<^ x^s^ 
party. 
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Southampton, 
J1TI.T 20. 

My deab Colonel, 

I am much obliged to you and Dorothy for your 
good wishes; but they are premature, for I return, as I 
went, a free man. I imagine that my mother's name 
was, by some mistake, inserted in the list of passengers 
as that of my wife. 

As the invitation waa pointedly made to my bride, I 
hardly know whether I am justified in accepting it for 
myself alone; yet I cannot resist the temptation to see 
Chudleigh once more, and so I will come away as soon 
as my goods are cleared, and may probably reach home 
almost as soon as my letter. My mother will for the 
present remain here with some friiends. 

Yours affectionately, 

Lancelot Clifpokd. 

"And so the wife is a myth," said Kobert Selby, 
triumphantly: "I always thought so.'' 

"So very funny!" exclaimed Lucy; "and rather tire- 
some, too. We all know what Lance Clifford is like, 
and I was in hopes we should have had somethmg new, 
and it turns out to be a stupid old mother; Anid I have 
asked ik&t dinner-party to-night to meet the biide, and I 
shall have to explain that it is all a mistake. I wonder 
that he did not marry in Lidia, like the i^^t of the 
worid." 

Dorothy sat as if in a dream. Only one thing was 

very real and distinct: Lance returned as he went^ and 

returned home. Those words to\"i ^. ISjo^ ^^qeas^s^ ^ 
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xiow seemed that she bad ever doubted bim! — bow 
natmal tiiat be sboald feel as indignant as tbe tone of 
lii^ letter "evinced Mm to be! 

"Abl tbat dinner-party!" said the Colonel, witb some 
<3iscompo8are; "I wisb tbose people -^ere all at tbe bottom 
of tbe sea! — and so, I am sure, will Lance. A quiet 
family meeting would have been mucb more to tbe pur- 

''I am sure tbat Lance will not wisb anything so 

xmcbristian," said Mrs. Mowbray, rather hotly; "at least, 

:iiot if be is as extra good as you have always described 

liim to be^ and especially when he has just come off a 

l(»ig searvoyage. You talk as if it was my fault; but I 

asked Bora whether we bad not better ask tbe Dicksons, 

and Leighs, and Mildmays, and she thought it a. very 

good plan." 

This was partly true; for Dorothy bad assented to a 
leading question, not so unwilling as usual to agree to 
Mrs. Mowbray^s hospitable intentions, since she imagined 
that tbe presence of strangers would make her meeting 
with Lance less embarrassing, and she was now ready to 
take her share of the blame. 

"You know, papa," she said, "tbat at the time Lucy 
sent out ibe invitetions, we expected this m3rtbical wife, 
to whom a family party would have been even more 
alarming than a few extraneous guests. Now it is very 
tiresome, certainly; but perhaps he will arrive early in 
the day, and at any rate tbe evening cannot last for 
ever; so Lance will not mind." And Dorothy bsmj^\£. ^^ 
fhat she could mmd nothing at tlaat tq.otcl<&t^. 
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"Here is your chain come back, Dora," said ^ 
Stephen; "I told Edge to send it out by the post, that 
you might not meet Lance Clifford without it. He has 
mended it neatly enough." 

"Thank you, very much," Dora replied, much more 
gratefully than when her brother-in-law had offered to 
get it repaired for her. With a tearful, sunshiuy smile, 
she once more clasped the chain round her throat; and 
now and again her hand unconsciously sought and clasped 
the cross, as if to assure herself that it wias indeed there. 

The long hours of expectation dragged wearily on 
until late in the afternoon, when the bustle of an armal 
reached Dora's ears, as she sat alone in her room. But) 
with that sudden revulsion of feeling which is the con- 
sequence of highly-wrought passions, the power as well 
as the will of going to meet him, whose face she had bo 
long pined to see, forsook her. She advanced irresolutely 
towards the door; but her knees trembled, and she sank 
down to give way to a hysterical fit of sobbing. 

In this condition Smith found her, much to her con- 
sternation, when she came in all haste to announce that 
Mr. Lance had arrived. "Sure, Miss Dora, nothing has 
happened?" she exclaimed; and when Dorothy attempted 
to check her sobs in order to reply, she partly guessed 
the cause of her agitation. 

"You shouldn't take on so, Miss Dora, indeed; though 

I don't wonder, when I thiak of all thafs come and gone 

since then. I had a glimpse of Mr. Lance ^ looking as 

grave, and old, and silent as if he felt the change too. 

And there was Mr8.Mow\)Tay "spnSa. \)cift OK^^\sL\k55x^ ^srafls 
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and the Colonel jast as proud of it as if it had any right to 
be there," — for Smith had never relinquished her belief 
that the son and heir was an interloper, — "and Mr. 
Bobert and Master Edgar, scaring the sense out of one 
with his noise; and no one missed you till Mr. Lance 
looked round, and then the Colonel sent me up to caU 
you. But you can't go down to see him before all those 
people; so just wash your eyes, and take a drink of 
water, and I will bring Mr. Lance up to the old school- 
room to see you." 

Dorothy would not listen to this suggestion. She 
said that she was quite fit to go downstairs; but when 
the expedient of a glass of water only brought on a fresh 
burst of tears, she chid her own foUy, and she sent 
Smith to say that she was dressing, if she was missed; 
— but perhaps she might not be missed — and would 
come down presently. 

It was in vain that she slruggled to recover her ha- 
bitual self-control, for the passionate feelings so long 
pent up within her breast were now unloosed beyond the 
power of restraint. She recalled the sunshine of spirit 
which the parting with Lance had scarcely overshadowed, 
only to contrast it with her present mood, sober and 
gtave, prematurely old and harassed. And she felt for 
Lance, even more than for herself. He would be more 
keenly alive to the one great sorrow which had wrought 
this change, for its edge was in her ease blunted by long 
use. It was still more painful to imagine his feelings in 
witnessing the position occupied by Lucrj m \set i^ziSwe^'^ 
bouse, for his associations with "BVaiiftW^ xascskss^ ^^st^ 
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those of chastened Ba4iieB6, but this was an ever present^ 
perhaps an increasing homiliationy to which she doubted 
if Lance could submit as patiently as she had learned to 
do. There was, besides, the personal loss he had sus- 
tained in the death of Arthur Yaughan, of which he had 
probably heard nothing until he arriyed in England. She 
must prepare to see him broken in spirits as well as in 
health, and she was almost ready to ascribe her joyous 
anticipations of the morning to heartlessness. 

A knock at the door announced Smith's return. She 
applied herself to the task of arranging Dora's disordered 
hair /and informed her that she had taken the message 
to the drawing-room herself, but there was such a talking 
that she did not know that any one heard her. 

Dorothy asked no more, and her mood for silence was 
indulged. She went downstairs just as the half-hour 
gong was sounding, to find that only her father remained 
in the drawing-room. He laid aside his book, and re- 
marked, in a tone of sHght irony, "Well, Dora, you 
were unusually amdous to adorn yoursel£ Lance 
seemed to think that times are changed since he went 
away, for in those days the duties of the toilette did not 
occupy much of your attention." 

"Times have changed," said Dorothy, simply; "I 
could not come down just as he arrived, and I expected 
to find him still here. How is he looking?" 

"Kot strong, and at least ten years older than when 
he left us, but his personal appearance is not the worse 
for that; he has a fine muiiVy look, as. if he had seen 
Bometbing of life. Yet Ta© ^oea li^V ^^«sa. \r> \sfe >&^\isjst 
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satisfied with his profession; and I gathered fic6m what 
he said, that he thinks of giving it up. I suppose that 
I shall hear all about it when we have time for a quiet 
talk.'' And the Colonel sighed, as he put a mark in his 
book, and went to dress for dinner. 

The room was ftill before Lance" reappeared, and 
some of the invited guests entered at the same moment, 
whether Dicksons, Leighs, or Mildmays, Dorothy could 
not tell, through the mist which swam before her eyes. 
She took each offered hand with a mechanical smile, 
and a quiet, self-possessed manner, that of Lance in* 
eluded, and she knew not that it was his, until she met 
his sad reproachful gaze; then she moved her lips to 
speak, but he had already turned away, and retreated to 
the other side of the room. 

Some, whose voices sounded in her ears as Sf 
through her sleep, came up and spoke to Dorothy, re- 
marked on Mr. Clifford's altered appearance, and smiled 
at the amusing mistake about his marriage, for Lucy had 
spread the report far and wide. And Dorothy smiled 
too, and answered Yes and No at random. It did well 
enoT}gh; no one thought tbpre was anything amiss; and 
as her cheeks were flushed, and her eyes bright, a 
sagacious old lady remarked that the effect of good dress 
was astonishing. Mrs. Mowbray's pains to make Dora 
look like other people had transformed her into rather a 
pretty girl than otherwise. 

Dorothy expected Lance to come icstsff^cdL \ft \sbiMi.\isst 
m to dinner, hat he did not do bo\ ^"b ^%t^ \s^^^rS^ 

\ 
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Robert Selby; Sir Stephen was on her other side, and 
Lance at the other end of the table. 

"How old Lance has grown!" said Robert, with com- 
placent consciousness that his own good looks had lost 
nothing of their youthful freshness. "Who would sup- 
pose that he is only three-and-twenty?" 

"He shows very good feeling/' Sir Stephen re- 
marked, in an under tone, to Dorothy; "it is easy to see 
how shocked he is to return to all this feasting and 
merry-making, when his mind must be full of a very 
different scene." 

"It must be painful," said Dorothy; how much more 
painful to her than to any other, she did not say, and 
her brother-in-law could not guess. 

"Lance does not think you much altered," resumed 
Robert; "at least, when I asked him just before we came 
in to dinner, he said, that if there was any change, it 
was for the' better, at least, as far as personal appearance 
went; which I told him was a doubtful compliment. His 
experience of life does not seem to have taught him to 
say civil things." 

However distracted by the conversation of her neigh- 
bours, the iones of Lance's voice occasionally reached 
Dora's ears, and she remarked that his excessive shjmess 
had in great measure departed. He answered Colonel 
Mowbray's questions with clearness and decision, and 
not, as Dorothy had been used to tell him, as if he was 
afrsdd of the sound of his own yoice. But there was 
L also a degree of languor and dftT^xftmoiim^^ \ea&^ \^ 
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which it was as easy to account as it was painful to 
hear; and Dorothy began to feel that it would be more 
difficult than she had at first imagined to break down a 
barrier, raised at once by estrangement and misunder- 
standing. As they sat on the same side of the table, 
Dorothy could not see him, but she pictured to herself 
the attitude, so familiar to her, in which he leaned back 
when weary and dissatisfied; and she had an excellent 
view of his long, narrow hand, resting on the table, the 
chain of his eyeglass twisting round and round his fore- 
finger, after the old fashion, when anything was said to 
discompose him. She feasted her eyes on that refreshing 
sight during the greater part of dinner, and inferred 
from it that Lance was not better pleased with his posi- 
tion than she was with her own. 

Dorothy's conjecture was a true one. "When Mrs. 
Mowbray marshalled her guests in to dinner, she assigned 
Mrs. Robert Selby to Mr. /Jlifford. Julia claimed all the 
attention he could spare from Colonel Mowbray, but her 
efforts to be agreeable did not meet with much en- 
couragement. At last, however, she succeeded in re- 
calling his wandering thoughts, by exchanging her topics 
concerning India, and the regiments with whose officers 
she was acquainted, for the discussion of matters nearer 
home. 

"I suppose, Mr* Clifford, you were acquainted with 
Mrs. Mowbray before you went abroad." 

"Yery slightly; she was scarcely grown up.*' 
"Ah! I had forgotten. She ia «. tclo^X. \^'^!c^S:q^ 
pBTBon, said I am sure you "will \>^ chaitaa^ -'^^SSg. V«t. 
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She has shown so much temper and judgment in her 
very difficult position. There was a marked improve- 
ment in Dorothy from the time of her father's marriage, 
and you know that it might have been very different" 

''It might, indeed,'' said Lance. It was at this point 
that his eyeglass twirled round so vigorously. 

♦'When I first knew her, at Broadstairs," continued 
Mrs. Selby, "she was by no means attractive — clever, 
certainly, but so odd and self-willed. I was quite sorry 
for poor Lucy when I heard of the marriage. However, 
it has aU turned out very well, for by her judicious 
management, Dora has tamed down into a very amiable, 
good sort of girL You must allow that it is very much 
to Mrs. Mowbray's credit, Mr. Clifford.'* 

And Mr. Clifford said, "Certainly." 

"la fact," said Julia, "though Dora's manner was so 
odd and abrupt, she can have no real force of character, 
or she would not have taken her sister's death so quietly. 
Her spirits are as high, or higher, than they ever were, 
while poor Sir Stephen is still quite cut up. There never 
was such devoted attachment." 

"I should be more struck with it," said Lance, rather 
fiercely, "if the most inconsolable widowers were not 
proverbially apt to marry within the twelvemonth." 

"Of course he will marry, sooner or later — it is 

much better that he should," replied Mrs. Selby, who 

did not forget that she had once been, Mrs. Lennox. "But 

eertahHy Sir Stephen is in ilo sach unseemly haste. 

I don't quite reqollect -wVieii ^^Qt 14*1^:3 K^^ssa. ^^\sq^V 
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010 w that it is more than a twelvemonth ago, for both 
Dora and Lucy wore their mourning a full year, and 
^ou see they are in colours £^ain. It was a most 
nelancholy story. I never saw Lady Allan, myself, but 
[ believe that she was much more generally liked than 
ber sister." 

"They were very different," said Lance, asMrs. Selby 
waited for a reply, and she could not extract another 
word £rom him before leaving the dining-room. 

Mr. and Mrs. Parker were among the guests, and 
jome of the younger members of the family walked up 
&om the Eectory, so that the ladies found them in the 
drawing-room when they adjourned there. They seized 
on Dorothy to teU her how uncommonly witty the 
aephew had been at his couchee that evening, and 
tiow nurse had only put an end to his gambols by 
turning them all out of the nursery; and then they 
Claimed a promise o^ old standing — to have a round 
f^me at cards. 

I Dorothy acquiesced, and when the lamps w^re 
Irought, ^ey retreated to the back drawing-room, with 
ruch of the party as w^e young enough to enter into 
lie noisy merriment with genuine enjoyment, or old 
enough to condescend for the time to be yoimg. Doro- 
ihy tried to throw herself into the game as well as 
in aching head would aUow: "Speculation" was at its 
leight, and the din of voices eager in proportion, when 
lie cards were taken from her hAn4,aTi'i^i«EcS2Mst^^^ii^ 
3/4 — 

Dorothy. ^ 
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*'Will you let me play for you? I am sure you are 
tired." 

"Oh, no, no; that will not be fair," exclaimed two 
or three voices. But as the unfairness was less palpable 
after more mature consideration, a concession was made 
by Dick Parker. 

"We won't have youy Mr. Clifford, because you are a 
new hand; but I don't object to take Mr. Selby instead 
of Dora, if she has had enough of it^ for I know that he 
is a famous speculator." 

Robert was flattered, Dorothy well pleased by this 
arrangement. She gave up her hand, and, after lingering 
for a few moments by the card-table, she turned towards 
the bay window to which Lance had retreated. He 
looked up, his countenance brightened by the first smile 
she had seen, as he said, — 

"In old times, you would have preferred an evening 
walk in the still twilight to that noisy party/' 

"Perhaps I do still," said Dorothy. 

"Then will you walk with me to the qnanyi 
garden?" 

"If we shall not be missed," Dora said, doubtfully 

"If we are missed, what does it signify? Surely 
no one has a better claim to your society, after my long 
absence. And you must be changed, indeed, Dorothj, 
if you cannot please yourself in so small a matter, witii' 
out wondering what the world will say or think." 

An expression of pain flitted across Dora's face, 
she replied, "If you knev «D!kV^ \isxi^^, "^^x^^^MJd know 
that I have h^ enougli oi ^^\i-^\^^^3^' 
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"Then to please me," said Lance. 

That argument was unanswerable. He wrapped a 
shawl about her, threw up the sash, and they stepped 
out together on the gravel-walk. 
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CHAPTEE XXVL 

And life , that was so beautiful at first 

Weareth a glory still : 
Sweet bnds of promise by oar path will burst, 

Oo wheresoe'er we will: 
Though slowly now our way-worn feet may wend. 
Beauty and joy are with us to the end. 

S. LUSHINOTOH. 

It was a lovely summer evening, fresh and fragrant, 
but peals of laughter still pursued them, jarring difl- 
cordantly with the stillness and silence of nature, and 
no word was spoken by either until these sounds died 
away as they reached the garden. 

Lance led the way to a stone bench, and before he 
suffered Dorothy to sit down, he brushed aside a stray 
leaf or two, with the grave, courteous solicitude to 
which she had been so long a stranger.^ He spoke first. 

"How sweet it is! I have seen nothing to compare 
with our old quarry garden since I left home." 

"It is all tangled and in disorder now,** said Dorothy; 
"I have not much time for gardening; and rather than 
let Elim in, with his ruthless pruning-knife, I have 
allowed the things to run wild." 

"I will resume the office of under gardener, if yo^i 
will have me,'* returned Lance. "But what pursuit b^ 
succeeded to gardening? — n^Mi^, \ «Qly^q^" 
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''Not in the midsummer holidays. Sultan and Snow- 
ball both have enough to do. And, besides, papa does 
not ride so much as he used to do." 

*'And you do not ride alone?" 

"Not now/* said Dorothy, quietly. 

"And so," continued Lance, "I suppose that you 
never go to Bagley now?" 

"Sometimes; but not when Sir Stephen is with us." 

There was silence for some moments, and then Lance 
spoke again. "Dorothy, you may think my questions 
trivial and officious, but they are not trivial to me. All 
things are changed, and the change in you is so great, 
and yet so unlike what I expected, that I wish to bring 
it home, to understand how it really is." 

"I know what you mean," said Dorothy; "you think 
me cold, heartless, unfeeling; I sometimes think so my- 
self." 

"Not so," returned Lance, quickly; "I did not wrong 
you so much. But it seemed hard that you should stand 
aloof, when strangers thronged to greet me; hard that, 
when at last we met^ you should have a word and smile 
for all but me; hardest of all that now when we are 
alone together, and there need be no constraint between 
us, you should be so cool and measured in your words." 

"It is hard," said Dora: "and yet I cannot help it" 

"I do not wonder that you are imhappy, dearest," 
said Lance; unconsciously he used the fond term; but 
Dorothy heard it, and her heart beat faster. 

"I wonder still less that you should have learned 
reserve when I see how you ace ^i^^^;^^ ^s^^ -oiiSscssSssst- 
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stood by all around you. But with me you might still 
be open." 

"I am not slighted, indeed, Lance," said Dorothy; 
"they are all kind to me — much kinder than I de- 
serve." 

"Than you deserve!" 

"Yes, Lance, you do not know all; but something 
you do know of my unreasonable, exacting ways, and 
how I requited her love," and Dora's voice sank almost to 
a whisper. " Almost the only shadow cast on her bright 
life arose from my unhappy differences with Stephen; 
she loved us both, and wished us to love each other; but 
it was not to be until she had gone out from among us, 
to return no more. The past can never be undone; yet 
I think, I hope, he is learning to like me." 

"If he is only now learning, Dora, he is indeed dull 
of comprehension." 

"You must not speak of him so," said Dorothy, 
earnestly; "for you do not know how much he has to 
forgive. He is still very unhappy, and that makes him 
cold and reserved, as you accuse me of being; but he is 
really softened, and even more by his last sorrow than 
by that which went before. You will judge him kindly 
for Arthur Yaughan*s sake." 

"And for yours, also, Dorothy, since you require 
it." 

"And to please me," continued Dorothy, "you must 
unsay what went before. They are all very kind to 
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''Not positively niikmd, ^et\LWg^, cix^^ ^^^vS^:^ ^s^'^sr 
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considerate. You are not understood, nor prized as you 
were in old times." 

"Those happy old times," said IDorothy, smiling, with 
a quivering lip; "I do not repine that they are gone by 
for ever; they were too happy to be safe for me. I 
know that papa loves me, though he does not show it 
so much as he used to do; and it is my great pleasure 
to see him with baby; he is so proud and so fond of 
him, and he has that to cheer him in all vexations and 
annoyances." 

"And what jiave you to cheer you, Dorothy?" said 
Lance; "for, talk as you will, life has been cheerless and 
dark enough." ^ 

The answer was given in a low and steadfast tone: 
— "The hope of attaining the rest promised to those 
who are weary and heavy-laden," 

Lance took her hand in silence: it was some time 
before he spoke again. "And now, tell me, Dorothy, did 
you believe yourself forgotten?" 

"Not often, or for long together," she replied; 
"though I could not help pining to know what had be- 
come of you." 

"Let me tell you all, Dora; and then you will for- 
give my seeming neglect. When your father's marriage 
was declared, Yaughan wrote the last letter I received 
from him, advising me to return home. He saw, or 
fancied he saw, that you felt a nearer interest in me 
than you confessed at the time when I acknowledged 
hopes which were indeed preBumptuovxa. ^V'Si ^^^^-wSl^ 
marnnge made some difference ia o\xi xe«^^^^^ "^^^^ 
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tions; and, besides, he was afraid that my health ^as 
giving way/ 

Lance paused, and Dorothy exerted herself to reply 
*'Yes, Mr. Vaughan told me he had written.*' 

"I received the letter after the war broke out, when 
it was of course impossible to act upon it. I was men- 
tioned with distinction, as you are aware; but that taste 
of active service has not increased my martial ardour. 
It was not so much a sense of duty as physical horror of 
bloodshed which tempted me to expose myself recklessly; 
for death itself would have been a relief, as a means of 
escape from the scene of horror." 

"Ah, Lance,'* said Dorothy, with a half smile, "I 
always felt that you were not intended for a soldier." 

"Despise me if you will, Dora, but pity me also 
for having been so unhappy as to mistake my profes- 
sion." 

"I do not despise you," said Dora, hurriedly: "the 
blame, if any, is mine, for having forced you into it." 

"I went of my own choice, or weakness: I had but 
one hope to sustain me in exile, and that hope has now 
brought me home. All this while I had no heart to 
write: it was a mockery to congratulate your father, 
when .my thoughts and sympathy were all with you: and 
then came in quick succession the account of Yaughan's 
illness — of your loss, which I learned only from the 
newspapers, and of my father's death. As soon as peace 
was restored, I applied for sick leave — and not before 
'V was neceBseary: the doctor «X1 agc^fe ^^\. ^ ^-ssss^^ 
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stand the climate , and so I shall of course resign the 
service." 

"And then what will you do, Lance?" 

"I have inherited from my father enough to make 
me independent of a profession, and so I have resolved 
to take orders. This has always been my secret wish, 
only I feared to be influenced by double motives. But 
now I have no such fear; for my mind is made up, 
without reference to your decision. On you only it de- 
pends whether Bagley shall be my home, or if I must 
seek for some more distant curacy." 

"Oh, Lance!" said Dorothy, foi^etting herself and 
her embarreissment, "will you settle at Bfigley? I am so 
very glad! — nothing has gone well there lately; but 
you will take up the work where Mr. Vaughan left it 
ojff." 

"But not alone, Dorothy," said Lance, in a low, 
earnest voice; "if that is to be my home, you must share 
it with me; if you ever loved, if you love me still." 

Dorothy made no reply; and Lance sought in vain to 
read the expression of her features through the deepening 
twilight. But with quiet and childlike confidence, she 
placed her hand in his, and hid her face on his shoulder. 

With slow and lingering steps they returned home, 
still busied with the past, and not weaving plans for the 
future. To speak of Blanche without reserve, and with 
full assurance of sympathy, was a relief to Dorothy; and 
when Lance had entered into the full bitterness of her 
grief, he had to silence some misgivings lest the heart 
which had been so seared and \J^^^q^^^ ^^^^^ -s^ss^^s^ 
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regain its former freshness, and lest bis choice had 
fallen on one who might depress , and who could not 
cheer him. 

Such fears were soon hushed. Few delays and diffi- 
culties intervened before Dorothy Mowbray exchanged 
her name for Clifford; and the walls of a smaU. and very 
perfect parsonage, planned by Colonel Mowbray, are 
already rising on Bagley Heath. And the sunshine of 
Dora's smile, and the grave, earnest expression of her 
dark eyes, speak of a pure and thankful joy, which, so 
far as it is due to her earthly blessings, is chastened by 
that consciousness of their transitory nature, which does 
not max, but sanctify our happiness. 

Not that man may not here 
Taste of the cheer: 
But ati birds drink, and straight lift ap their head: 
So must he sip, and think 
Of better di inli 
He may attain to , after he is dead. 



THE END. 
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